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once baa opened up new and fruitful lines of thought. 
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title and the contents. 
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St. Aidan’s College, Bikkenhead, 
December 1911. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It would scarcely be possible to name any tbeme more 
vast or complex than that which is covered by the term 
‘ Eschatology/ or ‘ the Doctrine of the Last Things.’ 
The term is generally used to include two subjects, 
closely aUied to one another, yet always distinct : first, 
the destiny of the individual human soul after death ; 
and secondly, the destiny of the world at large. It is 
often convenient to speak of these two branches of 
our subject as ‘ Individual Eschatology ’ and ‘ Cosmic 
Eschatology ’ respectively. 

Eschatology, dealing as it does with the unknown 
future, possesses at all times a peculiar fascination for 
the human mind ; and at the present moment there are 
special circumstances which make the eschatology of the 
primitive Christian Church a subject of more than 
ordinary interest and importance. 

It is indeed true that during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, the Doctrine of the Last Things 
seemed to be receding into the background of Christian 
teaching. Nor is the reason for this far to seek; for 
this doctrine, more than any other part of Christianity, 
is strange and foreign to modern ideas. Even the brief 
articles of eschatological belief contained in the Creeds 
of the Church ofier difficulties to many minds. And 
the difficulty is only increased if we go back to the 
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still earlier forms of Christian belief When the man 
who stumbles at the brief statements in the Apostles’ 
Creed turns back to the New Testament, he will find 
that, while the eschatological phrases doubtless have a 
■fnrm'liar sound, their original vivid significance remains 
no longer altogether the same. For instance, the hope 
of the Second Coming of our Lord, with its attendant 
features of resurrection and judgment, was in the very 
forefront of primitive Christian teaching. But to-day, 
while the Life of Jesus is stdl the greatest power in the 
world, the expectation of the Son of Man coming on the 
clouds of heaven has receded to a comparatively sub- 
ordinate place. And further, the scientific research of 
the past century has been ever bringing to light new 
laws of nature which work on and on without variation ; 
while the idea of evolution has helped to bridge over 
many apparent gaps in the natural order of the world. 
All this means that it is increasingly difficult for the 
modern man to appreciate the expectation of a catas- 
trophic end to this world, which, as we shall see 
later, was an essential feature of Primitive Christian 
Eschatology, and offered no difficulty to the men of 
old time. 

Now it was because many Christian teachers of 
modern times themselves felt these difficulties keenly 
that it became customary to leave the Doctrine of the 
Last Things somewhat on one side, as a troublesome 
and not very vital part of the Christian Eeligion. But 
in the last few years this very doctrine has been thrust 
forward into great prominence by the efforts of a certain 
school of thought in Germany, who maintain that the 
very core and essence of Christianity, as taught by 
Jesus Christ, lay in His eschatological teaching. The 
views of this school have aroused widespread interest in 
England ; and the whole question of the Christian 
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Doctrine of the Last Things stands in the forefront of 
modern theological problems. 

The subject of this essay is thus one of exceptional 
importance at the present time ; but it is a very large 
and dijficult subject, interwoven on many sides with 
other subjects of great complexity ; and from what has 
been said it will be evident that it is not an easy matter 
to write an essay upon Primitive Christian Eschatology 
which shall fulfil the purpose of the founder of the 
Hulsean Prize, and ‘ evince the truth and excellence of 
the Christian religion.’ 

A few words are now desirable with regard to the 
proposed scppe of the present essay. It would, no 
doubt, be deeply interesting to discuss the permanent 
value of the doctrines which will come under our notice, 
from the standpoint of the moralist or the philosopher. 
But this would require a knowledge to which the 
present writer can make no claim. Therefore this 
aspect of the subject has only been referred to very 
briefly in the following pages, and mainly from the 
point of view of untrained ‘ common-sense.’ But even 
if the last word of apologetics lies in the appeal to 
Eeason and Conscience, there is at least a preliminary 
task to be done first in the field of historical inquiry. 
The historian must determine what was reaUy taught, 
before the philosopher or the moralist can discuss 
whether the teaching was of permanent value. Such a 
preliminary historical investigation, in the subject of 
Primitive Christian Eschatology, will be the aim of 
this essay. But, even within this field of study, 
there is no thought of claiming completeness of treat- 
ment. Many side-issues, intimately connected with the 
TTiaiTi subject, have been deliberately passed by, for 
reasons of time and space. And doubtless in many 
other cases there are unintentional omissions, due to the 
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large field which has to be covered in gleaning informa- 
tion with regard to our subject. 

The method which has been pursued is as follows. — 
The first two Parts of the essay form an introductory 
section of considerable length, dealing with the 
eschatological beliefs which preceded and surrounded 
those of the early Christian Church. In Jewish history, 
the link which binds together the beliefs of earlier and 
later generations is peculiarly close, owing perhaps to 
the continuous and diligent study of the same Old 
Testament Scriptures by each successive age ; and 
therefore, in dealing with primitive Christian teaching, 
cradled as it was in Jewish surroundings, it seems 
desirable to devote more time than might at first sight 
appear necessary to the introductory study of pre- 
Christian beliefe, especially among the Jews. 

In Part I. the main features of Old Testament 
eschatology are discussed. The Jews in our Lord’s day 
were steeped in the language and thought of their 
Sacred Books, and many features of Primitive Christian 
Eschatology may be traced back with very little change 
to the Old Testament. 

In Part II. we have dealt with the writings of later 
Judaism, and especially the apocalyptic literature. The 
importance of these books, as illustrating a peculiar 
type of thought which was prevalent among the Jews 
to whom our Lord preached, and also forming a link 
between the eschatology of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, is now generally recognised. As this type of 
literature is very singular and not widely read, we have 
treated at some length of its literary characteristics, 
and the methods by which the apocalyptic books may 
often be dated. 

Part III. deals with the most important section of 
our subject — the eschatology of our Lord. Here 
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special attention has been given to the views of the 
recent ‘ eschatological school ’ of German critics, of 
which mention has already been made. 

In Part IV. we have considered the eschatology of 
the apostles, as depicted in the Acts of the Apostles 
and in the Epistles of the New Testament. 

Part V. treats of Christian eschatology in the first 
and second centuries, when the peculiar characteristics 
of Primitive Christianity were gradually Ringing into 
the background. There does not appear to be any 
date generally recognised as marking the close of the 
‘ primitive ’ age of the Christian Church. But so far 
as eschatology is concerned, the distinctively primitive 
features come to an end (with a very few exceptions) 
before the close of the second century ; and in this essay 
we have taken Irenaeus and Clement of Alexandria — 
two contemporary writers representing divergent ten- 
dencies of Christian thought — to provide us with a 
convenient terminus ad quern for our present investi- 
gation. 

In Part VI. we have endeavoured to indicate the 
evidential value of Primitive Christian Eschatology, and 
to point out some of the ways in which it confirms the 
claims of Christ’s Religion. 

The Doctrine of the Last Things is full of unusual 
difficulty and complexity, and it is also a great and 
sacred subject which ought to be studied with reverence 
and awe. May these pages partake, at least in some 
small measure, of the spirit which inspired St. Augus- 
tine’s oft-quoted prayer : — 

‘ Domine Deus, quaecumque dixi de tuo, agnoscant et 

tui ; si qua de meo, et tu ignosce et tuL’ 




PAET I 

OLD TESTAMENT ESCHATOLOGY 
CHAPTEE I 

PRIMITIVE BELIEFS 

When we begin the study of eschatology by endeavour- 
ing to trace its origin in the thoughts and ideas of 
primitive man, we are met on the threshold by this 
difficulty, that there is little or no direct evidence 
available. Here and there we may find some indications 
of the beliefs of our early forefathers with regard to 
their own destiny after death ; but these indications 
are by no means clear, and are capable of more than 
one interpretation. The beliefs, too, are always confined 
to the destiny of the individual ; there is no sign that 
primitive man held any definite views concerning the 
destiny of the world at large. And indeed, it would 
appear improbable, on a priori grounds, that early 
man would" be disposed to forecast the end of the 
external world, which had outlived so many generations 
of its inhabitants, and which the human mind instinc- 
tively regards (even in our own day) as the very symbol 
of stability and permanence, ‘made so sure that it 
cannot be moved.’ Another cause, too, would co- 
operate to check speculaticm on the wider issues of the 

7 
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future. — ‘The idea of a final condition of the world 
could not arise apart from a general conception of the 
meaning of human life and history.’ ^ But there is no 
evidence that any such conception had a place in the 
mind of primitive man ; and therefore the time was not 
ripe for a ‘ cosmic eschatology.’ 

With regard, however, to his own personal destiny 
after death, man was hardly likely to remain long in- 
different or without some kind of a theory ; and there is 
not wanting evidence that certain ideas on this point 
did take shape at a very primitive period, though the 
exact form of these earliest beliefs is a matter on which 
the highest authorities, even in our own times, have not 
come to universal agreement. 

The majority of students of Comparative Religion 
hold that the most primitive religious hehefs were of 
the kind that we now call ‘ animistic.’ Briefly stated, 
man supposed that above and within the visible world, 
and dwelling in the various objects which it contains, 
were countless ‘ spirits ’ — ^thin, shadowy beings, which 
he regarded with awe, an awe mingled, perhaps, with 
the vague dislike which is naturally inspired by the 
unknown. To some of these spirits — and especially to 
those which were believed to inhabit human bodies — 
a human form, and a more or less human character, 
were attributed. From this it was but a short step 
to identify the spirits with the invisible ‘something’ 
which appears to leave the human body at the moment 
of death ; and the spirits would come to be regarded 
as the ‘wraiths’ of men and women who had died. 
Then the feelings of awe which always enshroud such 
occult matters would grow into a definite reverence for 
the spirits of the departed; and thus animism would 
readily develop into ancestor-worship. Now ancestor- 

^ A. B. Davidson, Theology of the Old Testmmit (Edinburgh, 1904), p. 400. 
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worship implies some kind of belief in the survival of 
individuals after death ; — scarcely an eschatological 
belief in the full sense, for it contained no idea of 
purpose or final destiny ; but still, a belief which must 
always remain an integral element in all eschatology.^ 
The theory outlined above is now generally regarded 
as containing the most probable explanation of the 
beginnings of eschatology. Yet it is well to remember 
that it rests on a somewhat precarious foundation of 
speculation. There are not wanting scholars of the 
front rank who doubt whether animism was, after all, 
the most primitive form of religious belief, and would 
regard it rather as a corruption of earlier and purer 
ideas. Take, for instance, the following words of Pro- 
fessor Ramsay : — 

‘■Wkerever evidence exists, with the rarest excep- 
tions, the history of religion among men is a history oi 
degeneration. . . . Whether there Kes behind this his- 
torical period a primitive savage period, I am not bold 
enough or skilful enough to judge.’ ^ 

So, again, Dr. Inge : — 

‘ I am convinced that those who have traced the 
beginnings of religion to a single source ai'e mistaken. 
Neither the dream hypothesis, nor “ animism,” nor (with 
Statius and Petronius) the simple feeling of vague fear, 
will account for the birth of religion.’ ® 

Under the circumstances, the student who has not 
made a special study of the subject of ‘ animism ’ and 
its relation to the origin of religion will feel constrained 
to suspend judgment for the present. 

^ For animism and ancestor -worship, see {o.g,) Tylor’s PnmitVDe Culture 
(London, 2nd ed., 1873), and of. Salmond’s Christian DocbnnG of Immortality 
(4th ed., Edinburgh, 1901), pp. 8-20. 

^ Ramsay, The Cities of St. Paul (London, 1907), pp. 17, 23. 

Inge, Truth and Falsehood, in JReligion (London, 1906), p. 7. 
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Besides ‘ animism,’ it is possible that some early 
forms of Nature-worship may have influenced the 
growth of eschatology — not only of the individual, but 
also of the world. In particular, the cults of the Sun- 
god and of the Earth-god would constantly remind 
their devotees of phenomena akin to death and resurrec- 
tion. The return of the hght, morning by morning, 
after the darkness, brings with it the hope of a dawn 
beyond the grave. The green blade of spring naturally 
suggests the thought : ‘ So also is the resurrection of 
the dead.’ ^ 

These early beliefs may seem to have but little 
bearing on Primitive Christian Eschatology. Yet the 
connection between the two is perhaps closer than we 
think ; for simple ideas akin to those of primitive man 
probably underlie much of our own more developed 
language. The Spirit of God has taught men to reject 
much that was crude in their beliefs, and to add much 
that was new and good ; but there appears to have been 
no break in the continuity of thought, and the great 
problems of life have remained the same. 

^ For Nature-worship, see {e.g.) Frazer, Adonis, Attis, cmd Osins (London, 
1907 ). 
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EARLY HEBREW ESCHATOLOGY 

If we now turn from primitive times to the later ages 
when historical evidence becomes available, we shall 
naturally give our chief attention to the eschatology of 
Israel. It was in Jewish soil that the Church of Christ 
was first planted ; and the terms in which Christian 
eschatology expresses itself bear to this day the marks 
of their Hebrew ancestry. Most of the great rehgions of 
the ancient world have indeed contributed something 
to Christianity ; but their influence has generally been 
indirect, and in many cases has afieeted Christianity 
only through the medium of the religion of Israel. 

There are various passages in the Old Testament 
which suggest that animism and ancestor-worship were 
not unknown among the Hebrews. But whether or 
not these indicate a survival from primitive beliefs is 
a question on which there are wide divergences of 
opinion. Ancestor-worship was certainly regarded with 
stem displeasure by the strict worshippers of Jahveh. 
The Israelite whose produce was being tithed had to 
confess before his God : — ‘ I have not eaten thereof in 
my mourning . . . nor given thereof for the dead.’ ^ 
Nevertheless, the heliefe and practices of ancestor- 
worship were very persistent, at any rate among the 
lower classes. Even in the Book of Wisdom there is 

^ Dent. xxvi. 14. For animistic beliefs, see 1 Sam. xxviii. (the story 
of Saul and tbe ‘Witoli of Endor), especially vv. 11-16. (The quotations from 
the English Bible throughout these pages are from the Memsed V&rsim, except 
in a few cases, where the original Hebrew or Greek is given for comparison.) 

II 
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an apparent reference to them.^ But in our Lord’s time 
they had probably lost their vitality in Judaea, and had 
little direct influence on Primitive Christian Eschatology.® 

Indications of the influence of primitive Nature- 
worship in the Old Testament are still less evident.® 
It is probable that in later times Nature-myths may be 
discovered in some features of the apocalyptic literature; 
but these reached the Jews through foreign religions, 
such as those of Egypt and Greece, and are not relics 
of a primitive stage of Hebrew religion. 

Passing now from these general considerations to 
the Old Testament itself, we find that the early chapters 
of Genesis give us no help in tracing the origins of 
Hebrew eschatology. Except for one brief passage 
which may hint at the final victory of good over evil,^ 
the problem of the Last Things is not touched upon. 

The same silence on this subj ect is maintained through- 
out the narratives of the patriarchs. But we have every 
reason to suppose that when Abraham came forth from 
Ur of the Chaldees, he would bring with him the outlines 
of his ancestral faith, the religion of Babylonia,® as yet but 
little modified by the beginnings of a Mgher faith in his 
own heart. The very silence of the narratives of Genesis 
concerning eschatology implies that before the descent 
into Egypt, no important change, such as required to 
be specially recorded, took place in the beliefs of the 
Hebrews on this subject. The promises to Abraham® 
do indeed suggest a bright earthly future for his race, 
but there is nothing eschatological in the words used. 

^ Wisd. xiv. 15, etc. But perhaps this indicates rather the influence of 
Classical ‘ Euhemerism.’ 

® Augustine, however, tells us that in the fourth century their influence 
was felt in the Catholic Church in Africa (Aug. Conf, vi. 2). 

® Tylor, however, finds some traces in Joel {Primitive Culture, vol. i. p. 830). 

* Gen. ill. 15. 

® For outline of Babylonian religion, with references, see below, Appendix A. 

® Gen. xii. 2, 3, etc. 
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Of cosmic eschatology there appears to be no trace 
in the Babylonian religion. With regard to the future 
life of the individual, the outlook of the Babylonians 
seems to have been peculiarly gloomy. The abode of 
the dead was an underground pit, dark and filthy; 
and all men, good and bad alike, were fated to dwell 
there for ever, unless delivered by the arbitrary caprice 
of the gods. A joyless immortality was the curse of 
the many ; a joyful resurrection was the good luck of 
a few. Ideas of this type doubtless formed the back- 
ground of early Hebrew religion, just as Judaism later 
on provided the background of primitive Christianity. 

The sojourn of the Children of Israel in Egypt 
brought them into contact with an entirely fresh set of 
beliefs, forming one of the greatest religious systems of 
the ancient world, — a system, moreover, already closely 
associated with eschatological doctrines. Each genera- 
tion of the Egyptians, as it passed away, added to the 
strange medley of beliefs with regard to the future 
life.^ For several centuries the Hebrews lived sur- 
rounded by these complex and varied ideas of the 
Egyptians ; and we should expect to find that after 
the Exodus Hebrew eschatology would show distinct 
traces of Egyptian influence. But in fact there is hardly 
a feature in the Biblical narratives of the period which 
can be traced with certainty to Egyptian (rather than 
Babylonian) eschatology. Perhaps some of the varying 
doctrines of ‘ soul ’ and ‘ spirit ' in the Old Testament 
may have been influenced by the complicated Egyptian 
ideas of man’s nature; but even these features are 
capable of other explanations.® Due allowance should 

1 In Egypt, as in Babylonia, there appears to be no evidence of any belief 
in a series of events closing the present World-Era. See also below, Appendix 
B, on Egyptian Eschatology. 

2 See Charles, A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Ufe in Judaism 
(London, 1899), pp. 36-49 ; cf. Warburton’s Dwine Legation of Moses (London, 
1738-41)! 
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also be made for tbe possibility that the Biblical history 
of the period may have been coloured by later views ; 
but even so, the independence of the Hebrew tradition 
remains very striking. 

The explanation of this may be found, partly at any 
rate, in the rise of a ‘nationalist’ spirit among the 
Children of Israel. A period of oppression and trouble 
is naturally favourable for the initiation of a new 
national or religious movement. The Egyptian oppres- 
sion had united the Children of Israel in a common 
hatred and a common desire for deliverance ; and after 
the Exodus, they were united in a common gratitude 
to the God who had delivered them. Henceforth the 
Hebrews were proud to feel that they were the Kingdom 
of Jahveh, bound to Him by the sacred ties of the 
Covenant ; and they watched eagerly to see how He 
would lead on His people from victory to victory. 
The national hopes were all-important ; the future of 
the individual seemed of little moment. So Egyptian 
eschatology was not only distasteful to the Israelites 
because of its associations with racial hatred, but it was 
also of little interest to them, because it lay outside the 
sphere of practical national politics. 

The absence of eschatology in the Mosaic Code may 
thus be due partly to this indifference of the people with 
regard to the future life ; but it stHl more reflects the 
attitude of the religious leaders of Israel. Now their 
attitude was determined by the following facts : — 

So far as the Israelites at the time of the Exodus 
believed at aU in the survival of the individual after 
death, their belief was completely dissociated from any 
sound moral principles. It was a vague tradition handed 
down from their Babylonian forefathers, retaining a 
background of animistic ideas, and bound up with the 
practice of magical arts. The story of Saul and the 
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Witch of Endor indicates how strong a hold such beliefs 
and practices might have upon the Hebrew mind. 

But the writers of the Old Testament consistently 
maintain that the worship of Jahveh the God of 
righteousness is irreconcilable with the practice of sor- 
cery, witchcraft, and magic ; ^ and this teaching no doubt 
reflects the attitude of the leaders of Hebrew religion 
from the Exodus onwards. Now it is more than probable 
that their efforts to suppress these practices led them 
to look with disfavour on the allied belief in survival 
after death, which was then the only form of eschatology 
prevalent among the Hebrews. So for many genera- 
tions the religious teachers of Israel continued to with- 
hold their sanction from any doctrine of the future life. 

It is true that the Old Testament nowhere affirms 
that man is annihilated at his physical death ; but the 
same might be said of the Babylonian religion, and even 
of animism. When primitive man said that ‘ the dead 
live no more,’ he did not mean that they were annihilated, 
but only that they no longer had a share in this life.” 
So the early Hebrews believed that the individual did 
indeed survive death, and went to join his ancestors ; 
but he lived on only in the shadowy pit of Sheol,® where 
the life was no true life. 

In short, it would appear from the evidence at our 
disposal that cosmic eschatology was entirely absent 
from Hebrew thought from the time of the Exodus 
tin the seventh or eighth century B.C. ; and that even 
the hope of personal immortality played no important 
part in Israel’s rehgious aspirations.'* The Old Covenant 
destroyed before it began to fulfil. 

1 Ezod. xxii. 18 ; Deut. zviii. 10, 11 ; 2 Chron. xxziii. 6 ; Mio. v. 12, etc. 

2 See Tylor’s Primitive Culture, vol. ii. p. 20. 

3 Cf. the Babylonian ‘ Aralu* (see below, Appendix A). 

^ Possible exceptions are, some of the Psalms (see p. 46), and the obscure 
passages Hosea vi. 2 and xiii. 14 (see p. 23). 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE PRORHETS 

(a) The Future of the Individual 

That the mission of the Hebrew prophets was not only 
to predict the fnture, but also broadly to interpret the 
character and will of God to His people, is a principle 
of Old Testament scholarship which few to-day are 
likely to dispute. The influence of prophetic teaching 
on the Doctrine of the Last Things was profound and 
far-reaching, though scarcely direct or immediate. 

In the first place, the great principles which the 
prophets taught threw fresh light upon every aspect 
of life, and not least upon the problem of the future. 
And secondly, the vivid illustrations by means of which 
the prophets brought home to the people the practical 
bearing of their teaching — ^for instance, the descriptions 
of the Last Judgment and the Kingdom of God — have 
come to be a permanent ‘ dramatic setting ’ to the 
eschatology of later ages. 

Two great fundamentals of early prophetic teaching 
were, first, the doctrine of retribution on a moral basis ; 
and secondly, faith in the ultimate fulfilment of the 
Covenant-Promises to Israel 

1. The law of retribution needed much to be 
emphasised in the days of the prophets. True, there 
was no lack of outward devotion to the Name of 
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Jahveh ; indeed Israel was proud to be ‘a people 
dwelling alone, and not reckoned among the nations.’ ^ 
But this very spirit of national pride, while in a 
measure necessary for the fulfilment of Israel’s special 
vocation, brought with it grave dangers. On the one 
hand, there was the inclination to think that the 
‘ peculiar people ’ would be treated by God with peculiar 
favour, and might safely ignore the responsibilities of 
their position, while claiming its privileges to the full. 
And on the other hand, there was the tendency to 
disregard the requirements of justice, mercy, and truth, 
and to rest content with the performance of the ritual 
and ceremonial features of religion, which were less 
arduous to fulfil, and more attractive, by reason of 
their resemblance to the cults of the neighbouring 
peoples. 

In sharp opposition to these tendencies, the prophets 
placed in the very forefront of their teaching the doctrine 
of retribution on a moral basis. That sin will assuredly 
be punished, and righteousness rewarded, is the very 
essence of their message. And by ‘ righteousness ’ they 
meant, not the correct observance of rites and cere- 
monies, but what we call ‘ practical morality.’ — 

‘ I desire mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt offerings.’ ® 

' Cease to do evil : learn to do well ; seek judgment, 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow.’ ® 


It is such a conception of ‘ righteousness ’ as this 
which underlies the prophets’ doctrine of retribution. 
Again and again they insist upon the great law, that 


^ Num. xxiii. 9. Even when foreign customs were adopted (Hosea v. 13, 

vii. 8, viii. 11, etc.) ; they were probably introduced into the worship of 
Jahveh, not substituted in its place. 

Hosea vi. 6. " Isa. i. 16, 17. 


- Isa. i. 16, 17. 


0 
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wrong-doing is invariably followed by punishment, and 
that the performance of ‘ righteousness ’ is met without 
fail by reward. 

As this doctrine went home to the hearts of men, 
it was felt that this all-important law of righteousness, 
which is the only true test of conduct in this life, must 
also determine the doctrine of the future. To us it 
may seem obvious that a true Doctrine of the Last 
Things must rest upon a moral basis. It was not 
obvious to the men of old time,^ until the Spirit of 
Jahveh had proclaimed it by the mouth of His 
prophets. 

2. Side by side with the prophetic doctrine of 
retribution, we must place the prophetic hope in the 
ultimate fulfilment of the Covenant-Promises to Israel. 
It is possible to hold a belief in a universal law of 
justice in a spirit of deep-rooted pessimism; and it 
would not have been surprising to find this spirit 
among the Hebrew prophets. For Israel had obviously 
failed to realise the obligations of the Covenant; and 
there was no visible sign that the ideal of the Covenant 
was ever likely to be fulfilled. 

But the prophets are perfectly confident that the 
Covenant xvill be fulfilled sooner or later, and that the 
last end will be light, and not dark : — 

' Thou wilt perform the truth to Jacob, the mercy to 

Abraham, which thou hast sworn unto our fathers from 

the days of old.’ ® 

Yet how could these things be? To a superficial 
observer, the two great fundamentals of prophetic 

^ ‘ The grounds of future reward and punishment are so far from uniform 
among the religions of the world, that they differ widely within what is 
considered one and the same creed’ (Tylor, Pnrmt%v6 Culture, vol. ii. 
pp. 83, 84). 

® ]^cah vii. 20- 
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teaching might well seem to he mutually irreconcilable. 
For the law of retribution required that the Covenant- 
Promises to Israel should be fulfilled only as the 
reward of national righteousness ; and the utter lack 
of this national righteousness was unveiled in scathing 
language by the prophets. Yet these same prophets, 
who maintained so vehemently the law of retribution, 
loved also to paint bright pictures of the fulfilment of 
the Covenant. From one point of view, they were 
inconsistent; yet behind the inconsistency lay their 
sublime faith in God’s justice on the one hand, and 
in His beneficent and sovereign power on the other 
hand ; and this faith supplied an answer to all apparent 
impossibilities. — 

‘ For why ? the Lord our God is good. 

His mercy is for ever sure ; 

His truth at all times firmly stood. 

And shall from age to age endure.’ 


We shall find that from this seeming inconsistency 
between the law of retribution and the fulfilment of 
the Covenant there sprang several important develop- 
ments of the prophetic teaching, which profoundly 
influenced the history of Hebrew eschatology. It will 
be convenient first to consider the extent of this influence 
upon the doctrine of personal immon'tality. 

As we have seen, the national religion of the 
Hebrews was not, in its earlier stages, favourable to 
the growth, or even the continuance, of this belief. 
The Israelites, in common with most ancient peoples, 
appear to have retained a vague belief that the soul 
survived after death, but only in a colourless and 
joyless existence which could arouse but little interest, 
and inspire no living hope : — 
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‘ The land of darkness and of the shadow of death , 

A land of thick darkness, as darkness itself ; 

A land of the shadow of death, without any order ; 

And where the light is as darkness.’ ^ 

The main doctrines of the prophets were not directly 
concerned with this belief, such as it was ; but indirectly, 
by inspiring the Israelites with new ideas, the way was 
prepared for a nobler doctrine of human immortality. 

One new line of thought suggested by the prophets 
was that which we now commonly designate by the 
term ‘ individualism.’ In olden times, while the general 
principle of retribution was recogmsed, it was not held 
that the punishment in every case fell upon the wrong- 
doer himself. The responsibility of the individual was 
in a measure shared by his fellow-tribesmen during his 
lifetime, and by his descendants after his death. His 
guilt — or at least so much of it as had not been atoned 
for by retribution coming upon himself in his lifetime — 
was left behind him as a legacy to his heirs, and the 
sins of the fathers were thus literally visited on the 
children.® 

Dissatisfaction with this conception of the law of 
retribution is first expressed by Jeremiah : — 

‘ In those days they shall say no more, " The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” But every one shall die for his own iniquity: 
every man that eateth the sour grapes, his teeth shall be 
set on edge.’ * 

And Ezekiel, writing when the national life of the 
Hebrews was virtually suppressed, asserts the principle 
of individual retribution yet more strongly : — 

1 Job X 21, 22. 

® See Davidson, Theology of the Old Testament, pp. 406-7. 

® Jer. xxxi. 29, 30. 
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‘ The soul that sinneth, it shall die ; the son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father hear 
the iniquity of the son ; the righteousness of the righteous 
shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him.’ ^ 

We are naturally inclined to interpret such, language 
as this by the standard of our own ideas, and to suppose 
that the prophets were thinking of retribution beyond 
the grave. But if we compare the later writings on 
this same question of retribution,^ there can be little 
doubt that Jeremiah and Ezekiel believed that every 
man did, in fact, receive his due reward within the span 
of tbis life.® 

We shall see, further on, how later ages felt the 
difBculty of reconciling this teaching of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel with the facts of human experience. Yet this 
early ‘individualism’ was unquestionably right in 
affirming that a true doctrine of retribution must render 
justice not only to nations but to individual men. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel were among the first men of the 
Old Dispensation to perceive, even dimly, the value of 
each single human soul ; and this feature of their 
teaching has become a permanent element in later 
eschatology. 

Another far-reaching development of Jewish thought 
which may be traced indirectly to the doctrine of the 
prophets was the belief in the resurrection of the 
individual. The beginnings of this great eschatological 
doctrine may be found iu the pre-exilic prophets ; but 
it played no important part in the refigious ideas of the 
Jews until after the Exile. 

1 Ezek. xviii. 20. 

^ e.g. Job, Ecclesiastes, P&. xxxvii., etc. 

3 See A. B. Davidson’s ‘Ezekiel’ (CiimA BilU for Schools), p. 126 (notes 
on Ezek. xviii. 4). 
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In order to understand clearly tlie history of the 
doctrine of the resurrection among the Jews, it is 
needful to bear in mind the earlier beliefs with regard 
to the fate of the individual after death. It used to be 
supposed that every man, however great his devotion 
to Jahveh in this life, disappeared at death into the 
gloomy pit of Sheol, which was outside the dominion 
of the God of Israel : — 

‘ Sheol cannot praise thee ; 

Death cannot celebrate thee ; 

They that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth.’ ^ 

These, we read, are the words of one ‘ who trusted in 
Jahveh, the God of Israel, so that after him was none 
like him among all the Kings of Judah, nor among 
them that were before him.’ ® 

It was no wonder that in face of this teaching, the 
captive Israelites in Babylon complained that ‘ the way 
of Jahveh was not equal.’ Ezekiel’s ‘individualism’ 
did not afford them a satisfactory solution ; for it 
seemed to be irreconcilable with their own experience. 
Many of them knew that their own loyalty to Jahveh 
was sincere; and yet they were personally involved 
in the general doom of the nation, and could see 
no prospect of a brighter future. The problem was 
especially puzzling to those who inherited the ancient 
hope of a great national future for Israel ; for they felt 
that their forefathers, who had been made sharers in 
the Covenant by circumcision, ought to share also in 
the fulfilment of the Covenant-Promises. But how 
could this become possible ? One answer, and only one, 
appeared to meet the difficulty. Jahveh would rescue 
the generations of the faithful dead out of the hand of 

^ Isa. zxxvui. 18. A different thought, however, is found in Dent, xxzii. 22, 
where God’s wrath, at any rate, is described as reaching to Sheol. 

- 2 Kings xviii. 5. 
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Sheol, and bring tbem up to the Jerusalem of the 
future. 

It is not easy to determine when the doctrine of the 
resurrection of individuals first came to be taught by 
the Hebrew prophets. The thought of a national 
‘resurrection,’ in the sense of a restoration from captivity, 
is frequently met with; and the Vision of the Dry 
Bones in Ezekiel xxsvii. shows how this would lead on 
naturally to the belief in the deliverance of individuals 
from the realms of Sheol. Perhaps the earliest expression 
of this latter belief is found in Hosea, as early as the 
seventh century B.C. After describing the doom coming 
upon Ephraim, the prophet continues : ‘ I will ransom 
them from the hand of Sheol ; I will redeem them from 
death.’ ^ The passage is singular, and without a 
parallel in contemporary writings. It may imply that 
Jahveh has power to raise men from the ‘ living death ’ 
of Sheol, and to restore them once more to true life ; 
but it need not mean more than that they will be saved 
from being overtaken by death.® 

The 26th chapter of Isaiah contains one of the most 
famous of the Old Testament passages dealing with the 
resurrection.® In verse 14 the prophet describes the 
doom of the enemies of Israel : — 

‘ They are dead, they shall not live ; 

They are shades, they shall not rise ; 

Therefore hast thou visited and destroyed them, 

And made all their memory to perish.’ * 

^ Hosea xiii. 14. In Hosea vi. 2 (‘After two days will lie revive us . . 
etc.) the reference is piimarily to the restoration of nat%onal life, but the 
resurrection of individuals seems also to he implied. 

^ Cf. Ps. xxxiv. 22, and the quotation from Dr. Kirkpatrick, below, p. 46. 

Isa. xxiv.-xxvii. are generally considered to be post-exilic ; but see W. E. 
Barnes, An of the Ohjechons brought against the Qenuwmess of 

Isa. xxiv.-xxvii. (Cambridge, 1901.) 

^ Isa. xxvi. 14 : naNPii rnjss ■iDp’"‘?3 d’kst vn’-^s D'ro 
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Next the prophet speaks, in contrast, of the dealings of 
Jahveh with His people : — 

‘Thou hast increased the Nation, Jahveh, thou hast 
increased the Nation.’ 

And then, after a reference to the repentance of the 
people, he explains in verse 19 the means by which 
Jahveh wiU ‘ increase the nation ’ : — 

‘ Thy dead ones shall live , my dead bodies shall 
arise ^ ; awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust ! for 
thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast 
forth the shades.’ 

In these stirring, if somewhat obscure, words, the 
prophet seems to feel that the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of individuals is needed to satisfy his highest 
hopes and beliefs. It satisfies his highest hopes of a 
national future, because it enables the whole nation, 
past, present, and future, to share in the coming 
Kingdom of God; it satisfies his belief in the law of 
retribution, because it offers another opportunity when 
the injustice of this world may be perfectly remedied. 
But it is important to notice how strictly the resur- 
rection is limited to ths faithful dead; it is a privilege 
for God’s people, and explicitly contrasted with the 
fate of the world at large. 

This passage in Isaiah is the most notable in the 
prophetical books for the doctrine of the resurrection. 
There are indeed many passages in the Psalms and in 
Job which at first sight seem to suggest that the 
resurrection was in the writers’ minds. But there is 
always some uncertainty about the original meaning 
of these passages. We have to wait till we come to the 
apocalypses before we find, in Daniel and many of 

^ ’nVaj q'DD vn' 
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his successors, the new doctrine of the general resurrec- 
tion, both of the just and unjust. 

These two lines of thought which we have been 
considering — the value of the individual soul, and the 
consequent need for a doctrine of the resurrection — 
indicate the two main channels by which the Hebrew 
prophets influenced the later Jewish and Christian 
eschatology of the individual. In the next chapter we 
shall endeavour to trace the effects of their teaching 
upon the doctrine of the last events in the world’s 
history. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE DOCTRINE OE THE PROPHETS {Continued) 

(b) The Future of the World 

In pre-prophetic times, Hebrew eschatology, as we have 
seen,^ was silent concerning the ultimate destiny of 
the world at large. But under the influence of the 
prophets, there appears for the first time in Hebrew 
history a belief that this present world-era will at some 
time come to a definite end, and that its close will be 
marked by a certain series of unique events. It is this 
belief which constitutes in the strict sense ‘ the Doctrine 
of the Last Things,’ and may be conveniently defined 
as ‘ Cosmic Eschatology.’ 

The chief factors in the development of this doctrine 
in the prophetic writings are the same as those which 
influenced the eschatology of the individual ; — namely, 
belief in the law of retribution on a moral basis, and 
faith in the ultimate fulfilment of the Covenant-Promises 
to Israel. And it is weU to remember that this faith 
in the fulfilment of the Covenant meant to an Israelite 
very much what ‘ faith in the final victory of Good over 
Evil ’ means to us in modem times. Both alike imply 
a spirit of fundamental optimism founded upon religious 
faith. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the cosmic 

^ Above, pp. 13-15. 
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eschatology of the prophets was their doctrine of the 
‘ Last J udgment.’ A vivid description of a judgment- 
scene is singularly weU fitted to teach what the law of 
retribution means on its practical side; and we find 
that there are frequent references to a judgment in the 
prophetic writings. But the prophets imply further, 
that there will be one great Judgment, when Jahveh 
‘shall make an end, yea, a terrible end, of all them 
that dwell in the land.’ ^ The descriptions of this 
Last Judgment vary considerably. It seems probable, 
however, that the general form of the picture was first 
suggested by the current popular expectation of ‘the 
Day of Jahveh.’ The people were hoping for a day 
when Jahveh should visibly appear as their leader in 
battle, and utterly destroy all the foes of Israel. This 
was apparently the origin of the phrase ‘the Day of 
Jahveh’; but its significance soon came to be much 
greater than that of any normal ‘battle-day.’ We 
learn from Amos that as early as the eighth century 
B.O. the phrase was a familiar one in Israel; and he 
uses the phrase to denote no ordinary incident in the 
course of Israel’s history, but a supernatural event of 
supreme moment, bringing to pass the close of the 
present conditions of Hfe on earth, and introducing y 
new era of ideal happiness.^ 

Such a conception of the ‘Last Judgment’ was in 
harmony ahke with the law of retribution and with the 
final fulfilment of the Covenant-Promises. No judg- 
ments of the past or present seemed completely to 
satisfy the requirements of perfect justice; there was 
yet need of another and final Judgment, which should 

^ Zeph.. i. 18 ; cf. Joel iii., Amos ix., Isa. ii. 12-21, xxiv, 21 ff., etc, 

2 Amos 7. 18, ix. 1-16. Some critics consider that the concluding vision of 
restoration in Amos is a later addition. Even if so, it would reflect the after- 
thoughts suggested by the onginal prophetic teaching, andj thus throw light 
upon the development of eschatology. 
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leave no wickedness unpunished, and no righteousness 
unrewarded. And further, the doctrine of a Last Judg- 
ment seemed just what was wanted to fill the gap 
between the present evil world and the bright future 
foretold by most of the prophets.^ The Last Judgment 
would mark the end of the injustice of this world, and 
the beginning of the era of righteousness, when the 
Covenant-Promises would be perfectly fulfilled. 

The value of this doctrine as a simple and forcible 
illustration of the law of retribution and the final 
victory of the Good is nowhere more clearly seen than 
in the Book of Joel.® In chapter ii. the ‘Day of 
Jahveh’ is the day when He visits His people for their 
sins, in the terror and darkness of the locust-cloud. 
The thought of the ‘ coming of Jahveh ’ for judgment and 
retribution fills the hearts of a sinful people with dread.® 
But the prophet goes on to tell us of Israel’s repentance ; 
and then, in chapter iii., follows another picture of the 
‘ Day of Jahveh.’ As before, it is a visitation for judg- 
ment and retribution on the sinners ; and Jahveh takes 
His seat as judge in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. But 
this time it is the Gentile enemies of Israel, whose 
‘ wickedness is great,’ that are punished ; while Israel, 
being repentant, is delivered, and receives a special gift 
of the spirit of prophecy.* Thus the twofold applica- 
tion of the law of retribution is vividly illustrated; 
and it is further clear that this Last Judgment is re- 
garded by the prophet as final and unique. Hence- 
forward the Covenant receives its perfect fulfilment, and 
the forces of evil are completely vanquished. Jerusalem 

^ See below, pp. 31 ff. 

^ Cameron, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the BiUe (vol. li. pp. 673-674, Art. 
‘Joel’), favours an early date for the Book (eighth century), but Driver and 
many others prefer a post-exilic date. The eschatology seems suitable to an 
early date. 

® Joel ii. 1-11. 4 Joel iii. 11-17 ; cf. li. 16-18, 28-29. 
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will be cleansed from tbe profane presence of the 
Gentiles, and will enjoy an unending (and apparently, 
material) prosperity, which is thrown into strong relief 
by the desolation of the nations around : — 

‘Egypt shall he a desolation, and Edom shall be a 
desolate wilderness; . . . but Judah shall abide for ever, 
and Jerusalem from generation to generation ; ... for 
Jahveh dwelleth in Zion.’^ 

In Amos, the ‘ Day of J ahveh ’ is the day when He 
judges Israel rather than the world at large ; and since 
Israel is corrupt, it will be a day of punishment and not 
of deliverance : — 

‘Woe unto you that desire the “Day of Jahveh”! 
Wherefore would ye have the “ Day of Jahveh ” ? it is 
darkness, and not hght; . . . even very dark, and no 
brightness in it.’ ^ 

In his concluding chapters, Amos describes one 
vision after another, all foretelling a coming judgment, 
tiU they culminate in the vision of Jahveh Himself 
standing upon the altar, and commanding that His 
Temple is to be shattered in pieces. Not till after this 
last and most fearful judgment does Amos turn to 
describe the bright ‘ remoter future.’ * 

In Isaiah the judgment associated with the Day of 
Jahveh seems to be universal : — 

‘ There shall be a Day of Jahveh Sabaoth upon all 
that is proud and haughty, and upon all that is lifted up, 
and it shall be brought low; . . . and Jahveh alone 
shall be exalted in that Day. . . . Jahveh standeth up to 
plead, and standeth to judge the peoples ; Jahveh will 
enter into judgment with the elders of his people, and 
the princes thereof.’ * 

1 Joel iii. 19-21. ® Amos v. 18, 19, “ Amos vii.-ix. 

* Isa. ii. 12, 17, iii. 13-14. 
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As time went on, the prophetic pictures of the Last 
Judgment were further elaborated ■ by later writers. 
Ezekiel describes the great final assault of the nations 
under Gog and Magog ; ^ and in the later chapters 
of Zechariah, the last days before the New Era are 
marked by all kinds of wars and tumults and strange 
portents,® forming a dramatic contrast to the peace 
and happiness of the Kingdom of God, which follows 
immediately after the Last Days have culminated in 
the Last Judgment. Here we have the source of two 
important features of the apocalyptic books. The 
portents of the last days develop into the ‘ birth-pangs 
of the Messianic Kingdom’ ; and the last assault of the 
nations gives rise to the legend of Anti-Christ and his 
hosts of evil, which we shall meet with m the apocalyptic 
literature.* 

To us the Last Judgment is liable to seem a vague 
far-off event ; to the prophets it was very real and near 
at hand. ‘The great Day of Jahveh is near,’ cries 
Zephaniah ; ‘ it is near, and hasteth greatly.’ ^ So also 
the language of Joel and Amos implies that the Day of 
Jahveh might be expected in their own time; while 
Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, see the signs of 
the Last Judgment upon Israel in the political move- 
ments around them. 

‘Whenever a man earnestly, and out of the depths 
of his own heart, points others to God, . . . whether it 
be deliverance or judgment that he preaches, it has 
always, so far as history tells us, taken the form of 
announcing that the end is at hand.’ * 

^ Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix, 

® Zech. ix.-xiv., especially chapter xir. ; cf. Haggai n. 6, etc. 

® For the doctrine of Anti-Christ, see below, on 2 Thessalonians, Part IV. 
Chapter III. 

^ Zeph. i. 14. 

® Haruack, WTiat is Ghristmmty ? (English translation, London, 1901, p. 41) ; 
cf. Davidson, Theology of the Old Testament, pp. 379-381. 
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So it was witt tte prophets ; as they looked out into 
the future with hearts full of enthusiasm for the law of 
righteousness, it seemed to them impossible that this 
world of injustice could last much longer. The Day 
tmst be at hand. 

Just as the pictures of judgment were well fitted to 
teach the meaning of the law of retribution, so the 
descriptions of the restoration of Israel to ideal national 
life brought home to the people the unchanged promises 
of the Covenant. The ideal national life is depicted 
by the prophets in many ways, but there is always one 
central thought, that then Israel will truly be ‘the 
Kingdom of God.’ For though the phrase belongs to 
the New Testament, the idea of the sovereignty of 
Jahveh is one of the keynotes of the Hebrew prophets. 

There are two features in the descriptions of the 
Kingdom of God which require at least a passing refer- 
ence. The first is the figure of the Messianic King, 
Jahveh had not only made a Covenant with His people, 
but also a special Covenant with the House of David.^ 
At the restoration of Israel, when the national Covenant 
is fulfilled, the Davidic Covenant will also receive its 
perfect fulfilment in the person of the anointed Messiah. 
Hir rule will show the great principles of justice for 
which the prophets had contended : — 

‘ His delight shall be in the fear of Jahveh ; and he 
shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove 
after the hearing of his ears ; but with righteousness shall 
he judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the meek 
of the earth.’ ® 

The Messianic King wiU also be ‘The Prince of 

1 2 Sam. vii. 12-16 ; of. 1 Kings zi. 36, Ps. Isxiiz. 8, 4, etc. 

® Isa. zi. 3, 4 ; of. ix. 6, 1, and Micah v. 2-5, and Jer. xxi. 21. 
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Peace.’ ^ This would surely not have been part of the 
ideal of the Hebrews when the national life was yet 
young. Victory, not peace, was then their desire ; but 
now the prophet has learnt the lesson of suffering, and 
longs for the day when ‘ nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.’ ^ 
There is another feature of the Messianic reign : — 

‘ Of the increase of his government and of peace there 
shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his 
Kingdom, to establish it, and to uphold it with judgment 
and with righteousness /rom henceforth even for ever’ ® 

The Messianic Kingdom is thus to be everlasting ; 
and the language suggests that the Messiah himself will 
also live for ever. Nothing is said about the subjects 
of the Kingdom; but we are evidently not far from 
the doctrine that all the faithful who see the beginning 
of the Kingdom of the Messiah will live to enjoy it for 
ever. The belief in the everlasting Kingdom would 
thus lead very naturally to the belief in individual 
immortality. 

A very different Messianic ideal is set before us in 
the prophecies of the ‘ Suffering Servant of Jahveh ’ in 
the latter part of Isaiah. The thought of ‘ perfection 
through suffering’ which pervades these passages is in 
complete accord with the distinctive note of Christian 
eschatology ; and the Christian Church has always 
recognised in them the most striking of all the Old 
Testament prophecies of Jesus the Messiah. Yet the 
picture of the ‘ Suffering Servant ’ does not appear to 
have influenced the later Messianic ideals of the Jews. 
‘It is doubtful,’ says Dr. A. B. Davidson,* ‘if the 

1 Isa. ix. 6. 2 Isa. ii. 4. 

® Isa. ix, 7. The phrase (‘for ever’) is a little indefinite, but is 

generally used to signify an infinitely long time. 

* THology of the Old Testameintf p. 373. 
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prophets identified in their own minds the Servant of 
Jehovah and the King Messiah/ although ‘ later 
revelation showed them to he one.’ 

The relation of the Messiah to God is more than 
once expressed in the Old Testament by the term 
‘ sonship.’ In the original Covenant, as made with 
David (‘ I will be his father, and he shall be my son ’ ^), 
the word ‘ son ’ can hardly be said to imply a super- 
human relationship. But it was a term pregnant with 
deeper meaning, and we can trace here and there signs 
of the gradual enrichment of its significance. Such 
passages as Psalm Ixxxix. 27, ‘ I will make him my 
firstborn, higher than the kings of the earth ’ ; or 
Psalm iL 7, ‘ Thou art my son, this day have I begotten 
thee,’ prepare the way for the idea of a super-human 
sonship, such as is implied in some of the apocalyptic 
writings, where ‘ God’s Son ’ is almost, if not quite, 
divine. It is scarcely necessary to point out that the 
history of the term ‘ Son of God ’ is of the deepest 
significance for the understanding of the New Testament. 

The other important feature of the ‘ restoration ’ in 
the prophetic writings is the idea of the perfect ‘ City 
of God.’ Jerusalem is always thought of as the abode 
of the restored people. The tabernacle of David is to 
be rebuilt as in the days of old,^ and the Holy City will 
no more be profaned by unhallowed feet.® The Gentiles 
will indeed flock to the House of Jahveh, but it will be 
in a spirit of conversion, to worship, not to profane.^ 
Ezekiel dwells at length on the features of the New 
Jerusalem, and though at times the details may seem to us 
somewhat wearisome, the closing thought is a noble one: — 

'The name of the City from that day shall he, 
Jahveh is there.’ ® 

^ 2 Sam. vii. 14. ^ Amos ix. 11, ® Joel iii. 17. 

Isa. li. 2 ff. ; cf. Micali iv. Iff. ^ Ezek. xlviiL 35. 

D 
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In connection with the prophetic eschatology of the 
individual, we noticed how hard it was to reconcile the 
two great principles of the prophetic teaching — the law 
of justice and the final victory of the good — with each 
other and with experience. The same difficulty was 
met with in the history of the eschatology of Israel and 
of the world at large. How could a people steeped in 
sin ever enjoy the full blessings of the holy Covenant ? 

One of the answers to these doubts was given by 
the doctrine of ‘ the Eemnant,’ which we find especially 
in Isaiah and Zephaniah. The full breadth of the 
older national hopes are abandoned, and the doom of 
the nation as a whole is admitted to be fixed beyond 
recovery ; but yet there is hope : — 

‘I will take away out of the midst of thee thy 
proudly exalting ones, and thou shalt no more he 
haughty in my holy mountain ; but I will leave in the 
midst of thee an afflicted and poor people, and they shall 
trust in the Name of Jahveh.’ ^ 

And Isaiah tells how, after the great fire of judgment, 
‘ the renmant of the trees of the forest shall be few, so 
that a child may write them.’ ® It is the doctrine of 
a Church in contrast to the world; and in matters 
eschatological it is more closely allied to the Puritan 
desire for an elect few than to the hope of a world-wide 
Kingdom of God. It is the affirmative answer to the 
question : ‘ Are there few that be saved ? ’ 

Jeremiah meets the spirit of pessimism with a bolder 
answer than that of Zephaniah. He fuUy recognises 
that the Covenant has been broken by God’s people, 
and that repentance on their part is the only remedy. 
Nor has he much hope of that repentance in the near 
future. Yet he will not surrender any part of the 
national hope : — 

^ Zeph. iii. 11, 12. ^ Isa. x. 19. 
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‘Behold, the days come, saith Jahveh, that I will 
make a New Covenant with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah ; . . . I will put my law in their 
inward parts, and in their heart will I write it.’ ^ 

Under the New Covenant, the people will not be 
subjected to outward ordinances, but will be animated 
by the Spirit of Jahveh within. Israel will be a nation 
of prophets.^ 

This doctrine of the New Covenant shows deep 
spiritual insight ; it is also of interest because the writer 
evidently believed that the New Era to come must be 
something more than a mere replica of this present 
world. One aspect of this thought may be found in 
Isaiah, in the passages where he describes the transforma- 
tion of Nature into harmony with the perfect conditions 
of the future national life.® The same idea is again, 
and yet more clearly, expressed in the 65 th chapter 
of Isaiah : — 

‘Behold, I create New Heavens and a New Earth; 
and the former things shaU not be remembered, nor come 
into mind.’ * 

In the non-canonical book ‘ 4 Ezra,’ ® we find this 
thought in an extreme form; the future will be the 
antithesis of the present, and this world must end 
before the next begins : — 

‘ Jacob’s hand held the heel of Esau from the begin- 
ning ; for Esau is the end of this world, and Jacob is the 
beginning of that which foUoweth.’ ® 

^ Jer. xxxi 31, 33. 

® Of. Joel ii. 28 (‘I will pour out my Spirit on all flesh, and your sons 
and your daughters shall prophesy ’). Of. also Isa. asxii. 15, Ezek. xxxix. 29. 

^ Isa. xi. 6-8, XXX. 26. Eor questions of date, see Skinner’s Isaidhi notes 
ad loc, 

* Isa. Ixv. 17. For questions of date, see (e.g.) Driver, Literature of the Old 
Testament {7th edition, Edinburgh, 1906), pp. 245-6, or Skinner, ad loc. 

® Galled *II Esdras’ in our English A.V. and R.V,, hut the title ‘4 Ezra’ 
is less liable to confusion. ® 4 Ezra vi. 8, 9. 
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This doctrine of the ‘Two Worlds’ forms an im- 
portant element in the history of eschatological thought. 
For there are three main conceptions of the other 
world : on the one hand there is the idea of a world 
which will be but an improved copy of that which now 
is ; on the other hand there is the philosophical con- 
ception of a transcendental existence which cannot be 
adequately described in human language, and is inde- 
pendent of limitations of time or space ; and between 
these two is the doctrine of the ‘ Two Worlds,’ the world 
to come beginning, in point of time, immediately upon 
the close of this present world-era, and differing dia- 
metrically from it in character, while yet remaining 
more or less material in general idea.^ 

Yet one more line of development in Hebrew 
eschatology remains to be mentioned. Those who were 
zealous to proclaim the universal supremacy of the law 
of retribution, found that the thoroughly ‘nationalist’ 
conception of the restoration of Israel was somewhat 
modified thereby. This tendency took the form now 
known as ‘ universalism,’ in which the normal Jewish 
antipathy towards the Gentiles is softened, and morality, 
rather than nationality, is held to be the supreme test 
in the sight of God.® 

The greatest prophet of universalism was Amos of 
Tekoa. He cannot conceive of any exceptions to the 
law of retribution, nor of any limits to the dominion of 
Jahveh : — 

‘Are ye not as the children of the Ethiopians unto 

me, 0 Children of Israel ? saith Jahveh. — Have not I 

^ * A transcendental sphere of existence, such as we conceive of heaven, could 
not occur to the Israelite* (Davidson, Theology of th^ Old Testament, p. 414). 

2 For a fuller treatment of the ‘ universahst ’ teaching of the prophets, the 
reader is referred to A. J. Tait, Chr%st arid the Nations (London, 1910), Part I, 
chaps, iv. and v. 
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brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt, and the 
Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Eir ? ’ ^ 

This teaching did not at once become part of the 
national creed ; indeed it never found entire favour 
with the ‘peculiar people.’ But the wide outlook of 
Amos was not without its effect on later eschatology. 
It is true that many of the Old Testament writers con- 
tinued to regard the Gentiles as the natural enemies of 
Israel, doomed to utter destruction. But it was generally 
felt that the Doctrine of the Last Things cannot simply 
ignore the Gentiles, as the Hebrews of earlier times had 
done. And side by side with Jewish exclusiveness, a 
wider hope now and again manifested itself, and found 
expression among the leaders of Jewish thought : — 

‘ Many peoples shall come and say, Come ye, and let 
us go up to the mountain of Jahveh, to the house of the 
God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in his paths.’ * 

And again : — 

‘ In that day shall Israel be the third with Egypt 
and with Assyria, a blessing in the midst of the earth, 
for that Jahveh Sabaoth hath blessed them, saying. 
Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of 
my hands, and Israel mine inheritance.’ * 

But though Isaiah was willing that the Gentiles should 
obtain a share in the Kingdom of God, he claimed for 
Israel an everlasting supremacy : — 

‘ The house of Israel shall possess them [the peoples] 
in the land of Jahveh for servants and for handmaids ; 
and they shall take them captive, whose captives they 
were ; and they shall rule over their oppressors.’ * 

1 Amos ix. 7. ® Isa. ii. 3 ; Micali iv. 2. 

® Isa. xix. 24, 26. For questions of date, see Skinner, ad loc^ 

* Isa. xiv 2. 
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In the later prophets, we can often trace a spirit 
nearly a.Vin to universalism,^ but there are few parallels 
to the uncompromising language of Amos. We read 
much of the restoration of the scattered Israelites from 
among the nations, but little of the restoration of the 
nations themselves. 

The return from the Captivity revived the national 
hopes, and something of the old national exclusive- 
ness and aggressiveness. But the universalist spirit of 
Amos lives again in those passages where the writers 
look forward to a catholic Church of Judaism. The 
Gentiles are not to be crushed by political aggression, 
but won over by the attracting power of the pure 
worship of Jahveh.^ 

In the above pages, we have only been able to 
indicate the most essential features of Hebrew prophecy. 
We have seen how the teaching of the prophets was 
founded on two great principles : — the law of retribution 
on a moral basis, and the ultimate fulfilment of the 
Covenant-Promises. And partly through the desire to 
reconcile these two principles with one another in the 
light of experience, there arose the first Hebrew ‘ Doctrioe 
of the Last Things.’ In pre-prophetic times there had 
been no sign that men troubled themselves about the 
final destiny of the world. But the prophets taught 
that this world will end in a great Day of Judgment, 
after which a New Era will begin. The prophets were 
thus the first true eschatologists in the history of Israel. 

We have also glanced at other doctrines of the 
prophets, which, although subordinate to the two great 
foundation principles, are yet of much importance to 
later eschatology : — the international sympathies of 

^ e.g. in Jeremiah’s description of the Kew Covenant , see above, pp. 34, 35. 

^ Of. Zech. viii. 22, 23, Malachi i. 11, etc. 
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Amos, the individualism of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the 
doctrines of the Remnant and of the New Covenant, 
and the splendid pictures of the Messianic King and of 
His Kingdom. 

Our consideration of the teachiog of the prophets 
has necessarily been incomplete; but such as it is, it 
may help us to obtain a clearer idea of the subsequent 
history of Jewish thought ; for the language and ideas 
of the prophets, and above all their sublime faith in 
the fulfilment of the Divine purpose, has become the 
permanent heritage of both Jewish and Christian escha- 
tology. The voice of the Spirit who spake by the 
prophets may still be heard in these latter days. Some 
well-known words, which we owe to an essentially 
modern poet, might nevertheless have been the epitaph 
of one of the prophets of ancient Israel ; — 

‘ One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are bafded to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.’ 



CHAPTER V 

THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE POST-EXILIC JEWS 

We have seen that although the great principles pro- 
claimed by the Hebrew prophets were not primarily 
eschatological in character, they exercised a deep, 
albeit indirect, influence upon the subsequent history 
of eschatology. Many new thoughts were suggested by 
their teaching ; and while these explained some problems 
which had before seemed inexplicable, they also brought 
to light new difficulties hitherto unnoticed. So the 
prophetic ‘ word of J ahveh ’ is questioned and defended 
and examined again and again, and each fresh contro- 
versy led on to farther doctrinal development. This 
might be called the intellectual influence of the doctrine 
of the prophets. 

There was also another line of influence, springing 
from the growing spirit of reverence for all that was 
ancient in Israel’s history and religion. The pictures 
of judgment and restoration, which seem originally to 
have been intended to illustrate and explain the great 
underlying principles, were valued in later times for 
their own sake, and came to be a fixed part of the 
traditional Jewish Doctrine of the Last Things. This 
feeling of reverence for the past was specially fostered 
by the teaching of the scribes, whose influence in 
post-exilic times became a factor of considerable im- 
portance. 
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For one thing, their teaching was closely associated 
with the cessation of prophecy. Their extreme venera- 
tion for the past went hand in hand with a corresponding 
depreciation of the present ; and they would have held 
it presumptuous to make the old claim of the prophets ; 
‘ The word of Jahveh came to me.’ So in the teaching 
of the scribes we miss the spiritual conviction of the 
prophets, and in its place we find the constant appeal 
to authority. This led on the one hand to Pharisaic 
legalism, which tended to obscure the moral element 
in eschatology ; and it also helped to produce the pseu- 
donymous apocalyptic hterature, which shelters itself 
under the authority of the great names of old time. In 
the apocalypses we still find faith in a bright future, 
but that faith is not based solely on the personal con- 
viction of the writers, but rather on the authority of 
the prophets of earlier times. 

The teaching of the scribes was also favourable to 
the doctrine of predestination, which looms so large in 
later Judaism. We have seen how the prophets were 
confident that the great principles of the Covenant 
would be fulfilled in time to come. Later on, under 
the guidance of the scribes, the Jews came to believe 
that every detail in the Sacred Writings must similarly 
be fulfilled. So we find the Pharisees in our Lord’s 
time watching every little event in the hope that it 
would prove to be a fulfilment of some ancient ‘ word of 
God.’ The same idea of predestination runs through 
all the apocalypses ; they assume that the details of the 
Last Things are already determined, and revealed in 
Holy Scripture ; and the writers seek, not to preach a 
new ‘ message of God,’ but to discover and explain what 
has been already revealed. This led to a certain artifi- 
ciality in later Jewish eschatology; for on the one 
hand, the thoughts of the writers are no longer allowed 
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to find free and natural expression,^ but are shaped and 
fashioned till they agree with the traditional doctrine ; 
and on the other hand there is a tendency to adopt a 
forced exegesis of the older Scriptures, in order that 
they may harmonise with later ideas. On the whole, 
the teaching of the scribes did not help to produce a 
noble Doctrine of the Last Things ; but at least, by 
encouraging the study of the prophets, it kept alive 
a spirit of reverent hopefulness for the future. There 
may be some traces of the tendencies of which we have 
been speaking in some of the later prophets,^ but only 
with the rise of the apocalyptic literature do we see the 
full effect of this teaching of the scribes. 

Another characteristic of post -exilic Judaism was 
an increased sense of the transcendence of God. The 
Exile had not only suppressed the national life of the 
Jews for a time, but it had also cut them off ffom the 
old local associations of their religion. So the pious 
Israelites who continued loyal to Jahveh in Babylon 
were thrown, as it were, upon their own resources of 
worship. They were obliged by force of circumstances 
to worship in the spirit alone, without the help of the 
ancient rites and ceremonies, and humbled by the feeling 
that the Exile was the punishment for national sin. 
And as they sang the songs of Jahveh in a strange land 
they realised, as they had never realised before, the 
awful mystery of a God who is everywhere : — 

‘ "Whither shall I go from thy spirit. 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? ’ ® 

The thought of the great gulf between God and man 
is continually present to the post-exilic Jew, and it may 
be seen in much of the later eschatology. Men were 
beginning to shrink from the thought that God would 

^ The daring scepticism of Ecclesiastes is an exception. 

2 e.g. Zechariah 9 ff., and Malachi. s Pg^ cxxxix. 7. 
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deal in person with themselves, and rather pictured 
Him as surrounded by the pomp and splendour of an 
Oriental despot, executing His pleasure by means of 
secondary agents. In Malachi, for instance, we find 
that the Almighty is to send ‘ Elijah ’ as a herald before 
Him to announce His own coming to judgment. And 
the growth of the belief m angels, perhaps due partly 
to the influence of Zoroastrianism, is also an expression 
of the increasing reverence for an Almighty Ood, the 
Lord of heaven and earth. 

In tracing the history of post-exilic eschatology, some 
allowance should be made for the possibility of influence 
from Zoroastrian and Egyptian doctrines. After the 
decline and fall of Babylon, the Hebrews were surrounded 
on all sides by Zoroastrianism ; ^ and since there was 
little ill-will between the Hebrews and Persians,® it is 
not surprising to find many important resemblances 
between the religions of the two peoples.® And yet 
modern scholars do not seem disposed to estimate the 
direct influence very high. Some of the resemblances 
may be explained by a parallel development of thought 
along natural lines, and in other cases it is difficult 
to determine which of the two religions has been the 
borrower.^ 

There was also constant intercourse between Judaea 
and Egypt from the ninth to the seventh centuries B c. ; 

1 For outline of Zoroastrianism, with references, see below, Apjiendix C. 

® e,g. in Isa. xlv. 1, Cyrus is called ‘the Anointed of Jahveh.’ 

® These resemblances are specially striking in the following doctrines : — 

{a) The conflict between good and evil (cf. the Jewish legend of Anti- 
Christ). 

(J) The doctrine of retribution and resurrection on a moral basis. 

(c) The doctrine of angels and spirits, and especially of ‘ Fravashis ’ (cf, 
the late Jewish idea of the ‘heavenly copies’ of things on earth) 

{d) The legend of Saoshyant the Zoroastnan Messiah. For farther details, 
sec below. Appendix C. 

^ See Moulton’s article in Hastings’ Dictiotiary oftJie Bible, vol. iv. p. 993&. 
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and later on, under the Ptolemies, the Hebrew colonies 
at Alexandria and elsewhere were little Jewish islands 
amid a sea of Egyptian life and thought. The dis- 
coveries at Elephantine in 1907 suggest that the Jewish 
settlements in Egypt were earlier and more important 
than had previously been supposed, and we shall find 
evidence, especially in the apocalypses, that post-exilic 
Judaism was influenced by Egyptian ideas. ^ 

Those features of post-exilic Judaism which we have 
so far been considering have contributed little that is of 
permanent value to eschatology. But in some of the 
post -exilic literature, we are conscious of a new and 
deep spiritual ‘tone,’ which is an unmistakable sign 
that in the writers’ hearts there is the deep quiet 
mysticism and communion with God, which passeth all 
understanding. We find the most notable expressions 
of this spirit in the Book of Job and in the Psalter. 

Whatever be the exact date of the Book of Job,® the 
groundwork might be described as a criticism of the 
individualistic theory of retribution. That theory is 
amply set forth by Job’s companions, whose irritating 
but unanswerable platitudes provoke the patriarch to 
impotent wrath. Although he knows firom his own 
experience that suffering is not always the punishment 
for sin, yet his intellect is unable to discover an effectual 
reply. In deep gloom he looks forward into a hopeless 
future : — 

‘ Man dieth, and wasteth away , 

Yea, man giveth up the ghost, and where is he ? 

The waters fail from the sea, 

^ See below, Appendix B, for outline of Egyptian doctrines ; and especially 
Erman, Kamdbook of Egyptian Religion, pp. 194-219. For tbe Elephantine 
papyri, see Driver’s article m The Guardian for Nov. 6, 1907. 

^ Driver {lAteratwre of the Old Testament, 7th edition, p. 432) says : ‘Most 
probably it was written either during or shortly after the Babylonian captivity.’ 
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And the river decayeth, and drieth up ; 

So man lieth down, and risetli not ; 

Till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake, 

Nor be roused out of their sleep.’ ^ 

And yet his faith at onee prompts a cry of angukh to 
the God in whom he had trusted : — 

' Oh that thou wouldest hide me in Sheol, 

That thou wouldest keep me secret, till thy wrath be past. 
That thou wouldest appoint me a set time, and remember 
me!’® 

And once more, in chapter xix., after further sententious 
remarks from his pious friends, the hope of justice in the 
end breaks out strong and clear : — 

‘ But I know that my redeemer liveth. 

And that he shall stand up at the last upon the earth 
And after my skin hath been thus destroyed. 

Yet from [or, “ without ”] my flesh I shall see God. 

Whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes behold, and 
not another.’ ® 

For the moment, the irresistible conviction of the mystic 
breaks through where cold reason had stood baffled. 
The translation and interpretation of the passage are 
alike difficult, but it seems probable that what Job 
hoped for was that in the pit of Sheol a vision of 
Jahveh would be granted to him. He does not seem 
to have any thought of deliverance from Sheol, or of 
a resurrection-life,* but he does hope that the gloom 

1 Job xiv. 10-12. 

2 Job xiv. 13. 

® Job xix. 25-27 ; the Hebrew runs thus : — 

: nijJN nint? nsinfijp: niy 

} . . . 'rpi 'V-ninn uk 

* And yet the phrase, ‘He shall stand up at the last upon the earth,’ 
suggests the Last Crisis. 
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of the Pit may be illuminated by the presence of the 
God who had been his comfort in this life. 

The Hebrew Psalter, even more than the Book of 
Job, contains many expressions of a deep sense of eom- 
mutiion with God, which clearly influenced the writers’ 
outlook on the future. We have not hitherto referred 
to the eschatology of the Psalms, partly because there 
is often much uncertainty as to their date, and also 
because the language of the Psalmists is frequently 
capable of more than one interpretation. In particular, 
those Psalms which are generally assigned to a pre^exilic 
date contain few, if any references to eschatology which 
are free from ambiguity. 

‘ Some of the expressions which appear at first sight 
to imply a sure hope of deliverance from Sheol and of 
reception into the more immediate presence of God are 
used elsewhere of temporal deliverance from death or pro- 
tection from danger, and may mean no more than this.’ ^ 

But there can be little doubt that the mystical 
feeling of personal communion with God, which is the 
very keynote of many of the Psalms, prepared the way 
for a doctrine of personal immortahty : — 

‘ I am continually with thee ; 

Thou hast holden my right hand ; 

Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel ; 

And afterward receive me to glory.’ * 

It is possible that the writer of these words had never 
consciously adopted a doctrine of personal immortality ; 
but if so, this was ‘ not from lack of religion, but from 
excess of religion ’ ; because ‘ the future life was over- 
shadowed by the [present] consciousness of the presence 

1 Kirkpatrick, Psalms (Cambridge, 1906), Introduction, p. xcv. 

2 Ps. Ixxiii. 23, 24 ; c£ Ps, xvii. 16. 
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of God Himself.’ ' This sense of God’s presence was not 
physical, but spiritual, and a spiritual bond need not 
be broken by physical death. The communion between 
God and the individual human soul, which was so real 
to the Hebrew Psalmists, is the surest pledge of the 
soul’s personal immortality ; and hence a doctrine of 
personal immortality is more truly implied in the 
mysticism of Job and the Psalmists than in any other 
writers of the Old Testament. 

One Old Testament writer stands out in striking 
contrast to the general trend of Hebrew religion, with 
its firm faith in the ultimate triumph of goodness. 
This was the writer of Ecclesiastes. His date is 
generally assigned to the fourth or third centuries B.C.,® 
and his book shows us that the doctrines of the prophets 
were not accepted by all who believed in the God of 
Israel. He sees that Ezekiel’s doctrine of retribution 
within the span of this life is hard to reconcile with the 
facts of experience, but he does not attempt to justify 
God’s dealings by holding out hopes of an unknown 
beyond : — 

‘ All things come alike to all ; there is one event to 
the righteous and to the wicked. ... A living dog is 
better than a dead Hon ; for the Hving know that they 
Hha.11 die ; but the dead know not anything, neither have 
they any more a reward.’ ® 

Nor was the Preacher cheered by the consciousness of 
the nearness of God’s presence within himself ; he had 
as little sympathy with the mystic as with the prophetic 
enthusiast ; — 

^ Stanley, Eistory of the Jewish Church (2nd ed., liondon, 1873), yoL i. 
p. 167. 

3 See A. S, Peake in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bihle^ vol. L pp. 637 f. 

^ Eccles. ix. 2-5. 
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‘ God is in heaven, and thou upon earth , therefore 
let thy words he few.’ ^ 

And yet, if the closing verses be authentic,® he still 
believes that somehow and at some time 

‘God shall bring every work into judgment, and 
every secret thing, whether it he good, or whether it be 
evil’ 


We may now gather up as shortly as possible the 
results of our study of Old Testament eschatology.® 
Broadly speaking, two lines of development have been 
distinguishable. One of these, starting from the early 
hopes of tribal success, culminates in the prophetic 
doctrine of the world- wide Kingdom of God. The end 
of this world is to be catastrophic;^ for the Last Judg- 
ment, with all its attendant turmoil, is to precede the 
commencement of the New Era. From first to last 
this national and world- wide eschatology is inspired by 
a confident faith in the Covenant-Promises. 

The eschatology of the individual has developed less 
uniformly and less consistently. In the early stages of 
Hebrew history, we found the belief in personal survival 
after death on the wane, and lacking any sanction firom 
the religious leaders of Israel. And the teaching of the 
prophets seems to have had at the first no primary 
reference to the fate of the individual after death, though 
in course of time the question was, so to speak, forced 
upon their notice by their zeal for the law of retribution. 

^ Eccles. V. 2, 

2 See Driver, lyiterature of the Old Testament^ 7th edition, pp. 477-478. 

3 The consideration of one Old Testament book, the Book of Daniel, of great 
interest to the student of eschatology, has been deferred to a later stage. The 
reasons for this will appear below, p. 62. 

^ In a very few passages {e,g. Zech. xii. and xiii.) there appears to be an 
expectation that the Chosen People will be gradually purified, till they aie 
made fit for the Messianic Era 
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The doctrine of the resurrection of the righteous has 
indeed been proclaimed once and again, but it has not won 
its way to general acceptance. This doctrine, as we find 
it, for instance, in Isaiah xxvi., does indeed imply that 
the rule of Jahveh extends to Sheol. But as yet we 
have found no clear belief that Sheol is either a place 
of rewards and punishments, or an intermediate state 
between death and resurrection for mankind in general. 

Another line of eschatological thought has been 
suggested by Job and the psalmists. The mystical 
sense of communion with God refuses to be limited by 
the things of this world. In contrast to the doctrine of 
the prophets, this mystical eschatology contains no 
thought of impending catastrophe. It is a doctrine of 
immortality, not a doctrine of the Last Things. 

But side by side with the hopes of the prophets and 
the quiet faith of the psalmists we have had to place 
the scepticism of Ecclesiastes. And indeed, throughout 
the Old Testament, while the brightness of the national 
hopes have been marred by no shadow of doubt, the 
doctrine oi personal immortality has generally suggested 
something of the plaintive note of Tennyson : — 

‘ Thou mlt not leave ub in the dust : 

Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 

He thinks he was not made to die ; 

And thou hast made him : thou art just.’ 


E 
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THE APOCALYPTIC LITERATUEE OF 
LATER JUDAISM 

CHAPTER VI 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OE THE APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE 

Before we pass from our study of tLe eschatology of 
the Old Testament to that of the New, it will be neces- 
sary to speak at some length of the Jewish apocalyptic 
literature, which was produced in the two centuries 
preceding the Christian Era. It is true that the chief 
source of Primitive Christian Eschatology is the Old 
Testament itself ; but the background of contemporary 
ideas, which helps us to realise the historical setting of 
the earliest Christian teaching, is nowhere so vividly 
portrayed as in the Jewish apocalyptic books. And as 
these books are still comparatively little known, a few 
introductory remarks concerning their general character- 
istics may not be superfluous.^ 

^ Also, as the titles of the non-canonical apocalypses are somewhat un- 
familiar, it may be well to give here the abbreviations used in the footnotes tO' 
this section, and the editions and translations from which the quotations have 
been taken * — 

Ethiopio Enoch (often called simply Eth En. (trans. R. H. Charles, Oxford,. 

‘ The Book of Enoch ’) 1893). 

Jubilees Jub. (trans. Charles, London, 1902). 

{Gont%nued on next pagc.^ 
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Eecent research in the field of Old Testament study 
suggests that the interval of time which separates the 
prophetical books from the apocalypses may not be so 
great as was formerly imagined. But however this may 
be, and in spite of many features common to both, there 
remains a marked cleavage between the two groups of 
literature. 

Before we consider the contrast between them, it 
will be well to glance at the features which are found 
m both alike. Apocalyptic was the child of prophecy, 
and it retains not a little of its parent’s character — 
generally in an accentuated form. One feature in 
common is that both groups of writings are the literature 
of a minority. However great their popularity with 
subsequent generations, they were for the most part 
written not to express public opinion but in order 
to influence or alter it. The prophets were disliked 
by the religious ofiicialdom of their day ; ^ and the 
apocalyptic literature in like manner was regarded by 
the Rabbis with grave displeasure.® Neither prophecy 
nor apocalyptic were congenial to a period of peace and 
prosperity ; but they sprang up afresh at each crisis of 
Jewish history, and grew strong in face of persecution 
and apparent failure. And further, the apocalyptist 

Testaments of the Twelve Patri- Test. XII. Patr. (ed. Charles, London, 
archs. 1908 ; trans. Charles, London, 

1908). 

Assumption of Moses . . . Ass. Moys. (trans. Charles, London, 

1897). 

Apocalypse of Baruch . . . Ap. Bar. (trans. Charles, London, 1896). 

Slavomc Enoch .... Slav. En. (ed. and trans Charles 

and MorfiU, Oxford, 1896). 

Psalms of Solomon . . . Pss. Sol. (ed. and trans. Ryle and 

James, Cambridge, 1891). 

Sibylline Oracles .... Sib. Or. (ed. Alexandre, Paris, 1869) 

These books, together with Daniel and 4 Ezia, will be frequently denoted 
by the convenient general term ‘apocalyptic.’ 

^ See Amos vii. 10-17 ; Jer. xx. 1-6, etc. 

2 ‘ Orthodox Rabbinic Judaism,’ says Dr. Oesterley, ‘ practically banned the 
entire apocalyptic hterature’ {Th& Dootrine of the Last Things^ p. 66). 
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resembles the prophet in his firm faith in the Divine 
purpose. The visions of the prophets remained still 
unfulfilled, but the apocalyptic writers take up the pen 
to justify God’s ways, and to show how His promises 
will yet be accomplished. This is the great redeeming 
feature of the apocalypses ; and amid wearisome details 
and extravagant imagery it is a genuiue bond uniting 
them with the greater men who went before them and 
who followed after. 

But although the prophets and apocalyptists are 
thus far alike each other, the differences between them 
are by no means slight.^ In the first place, the religion 
of prophet and psalmist was a religion of the Spirit; 
they spake things which they knew for themselves, and 
testified of what they had seen in their own spiritual 
life. But the religion of the Jewish apocalyptist is a 
religion of authority ; he speaks of things which other 
men had seen. He searches the Scriptures diligently, 
and interprets the old message anew ; but he states 
explicitly that it is not a fresh message. Apocalyptic 
is the literature of an age which had lost faith m its own 
inspiration ; which reverenced the past, and had hope 
for the future, but held the present in low esteem. 

And there is another point of contrast. The en- 
thusiasm of the prophets was an enthusiasm for great 
moral principles ; in their writings the preaching of 
righteousness is never absent, — indeed, it is the dominant 
keynote, to which everything else is subordinated. 
But in the apocalyptic books, ‘ righteousness ’ tends to 
become merely one among the many features of the 
traditional religion, all of which are regarded as equally 
authoritative. Hence we find that the little details, 
which the prophet freely employed, simply in order to 

^ The remarks which follow apply only to the Jewish apocalypses, not to 
the Christian Apocalypse of St. John, and not in all cases to the Book of 
Daniel. 
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illustrate his main contention, are regarded by the 
apocalyptist as possessing great importance in them- 
selves ; so that he studies them with the painstaking 
diligence of the antiquary, and discovers a hidden 
meaning in them with the ingenuity of the learned 
specialist. In his eyes, every sentence of the prophetic 
writings is a prediction of some event which is pre- 
destined to happen, in order ‘ that it may be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets.’ We find, for 
instance, in many of the apocalypses, elaborate calcula- 
tions as to the number of days destined to elapse before 
the final Consummation. These calculations sometimes 
take the form of a new interpretation of an old prophecy. 
Thus the prophecy of Jeremiah, which foretold that 
seventy years would elapse before the New Era would 
begin,^ is interpreted afresh by Daniel to mean seventy 
weeks of years {i.e. seventy periods of seven years 
each),^ in order that the prophecy may apply to the 
present distresses under Antiochus, 

And because the majority of the apocalyptists lacked 
the prophetic sense of the supreme importance of moral 
teaching, their attitude towards the Last Things, while 
similar in form to that of the prophets, is in spirit con- 
siderably different. The prophets look for a catastrophic 
end of this world on moral grounds, because human sin 
must bring down a terrible judgment. Most of the 
apocalyptists, on the other hand, believe that the Last 
Things are at hand chiefly because the times are too 
evil to last any longer, and because the predestined 
signs are already fulfilled. The prophets speak of the 
future judgment mainly as an incentive to well-doing 
in the present; the apocalyptists seem to delight to 
dwell on the Last Things rather because they wiU afford 
a relief fi:om the miseries of this present world. That 

® The phrase used is Dan. ix. 24, etc. 


1 Jer. XXV. 12. 
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‘prophecy sought to make men better; apocalyptic 
sought to make men better off,’ ^ may be an exaggerated 
statement ; but it draws attention to a difference which 
really exists. 

But it is above all in their literary form that the 
apocalypses display their most distinctive feature, as 
compared with the prophetical books. For one thing, 
all the Jewish apocalypses are pseudonymous. Whether 
this was originally intended to deceive, or whether it 
was at the first a recognised conventional form, may be 
open to doubt; but it is certain that in later times 
Jews and Christians alike believed that the apocalypses 
were genuine writings by the Fathers of the Jewish 
Church. Enoch, Abraham, the Twelve Patriarchs, Isaiah, 
Baruch, Ezra, — ^these and many other famous names 
were adopted to give a semblance of authority to the 
aspirations of unknown Jews who lived in the closing 
years of Israel’s national existence. 

The assumption of a spurious authorship also in- 
volved the assumption of spurious dates; and so we 
are dependent upon the internal evidence alone for 
determining the real dates of the books. Fortunately 
the peculiar structure of the apocalypses renders the 
determination of their dates easier than might be 
expected. They generally begin by describing how a 
revelation was given long ago to the supposed author 
of the book, and sometimes there is a further explana- 
tion of the way in which this revelation had been lost 
to mankind and only recently discovered. Then follows 
an account of the revelation itself, which in most cases 
takes the form of a ‘ prediction ’ of the history of Israel 
from the times of the supposed author till the Last 
Things. Generally, the first part of this ‘ revelation ’ is 
easily interpreted ; if once we can get the clue to the 

^ 0. 'W. Votaw, in the Biblical World (Cliieago), April 1908. 
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writer’s symbolism, we find no difl&culty in following Ms 
descriptions of past Mstory, wbicb are for the most part 
obvious enough, though given in the form of predictions 
of the future. But just before the ‘ revelation ’ comes 
to deal with the Last Things, we always find a sudden 
change. The symbolical description ceases to agree in 
detail with any known historical events, and often 
becomes simply an enlarged reproduction of the escha- 
tological imagery of the prophets. This gives the clue 
to the date of the book. The point where the symbolism 
ceases to correspond with earthly Mstory, and shoots up 
(as it were) into the realms of visionary expectations, 
is the point in Mstory at which the writers themselves 
were living, and up to which they were able to describe 
the events that lay behind them, with elaborate, and 
sometimes picturesque, symbolism ; but after that point, 
when they come to the evil times wMch lay before them, 
they all repeat with varying language and imagery the 
same message : ‘ The end is at hand.’ ^ 

Perhaps some may feel inclined to ask if there can 
be any value in a literature founded on a pious firaud 
and ending in an irresponsible fancy. We would answer 
that an acquaintance with tMs hterature is not only 
valuable, but essential, to the student of primitive 
Christianity. The apocalypses, because they were 
popular rather than official, give us a unique picture of 
the hopes and thoughts of the masses to whom our 
Lord preached; they help to bridge the gulf between 
the Old Testament and the New; and they throw 
perhaps more light on Primitive Christian Eschatology 
than does even the Old Testament itself. Every part 

^ It is interesting to note that, as far back as 1840, Dr. Arnold of Rugby 
clearly perceived this characteristic in the Book of Daniel. ‘ You can trace 
distinctly,’ he says, ‘the date when it was written, because the events up to 
that date are given with historical minuteness, totally unlike the character of 
real prophecy ; and beyond that date all is imaginary’ (Stanley, Life of Dr. 
Arnold^ London, 1845, vol. ii. p. 195). 
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of escliatologieal doctrine is discussed by tbe apocalyptic 
writers ; not only the Last Judgment and the Kingdom 
of God, but also such matters as the intermediate state, 
prayers for the dead, the nature of the resurrection- 
body, the number of the elect, and many other like 
questions. The difiS.culty for the student of eschatology 
is to select out of the perplexing mass of details those 
features which are of real importance. 

From what has been said above, it will be evident 
that if we would appreciate the teaching of apocalyptic 
literature aright, it will be necessary for us first to 
consider the historical circumstances under which it 
came into being. 

For some centuries after the return from the 
Captivity, Jewish history, under the rule of the 
Persians and the Ptolemies, was on the whole un- 
eventful. Later ages looked back on this period as a 
time of trouble and oppression,^ but there was no great 
outstanding crisis. This absence of stirring events tended 
to foster that extreme reverence for the past, to which 
reference has already been made in connection with the 
teaching of the scribes.^ For there was no special call 
rousing men to vigorous action, nothing to draw out 
striking traits of character ; and so the contrast between 
the commonplace present and the romantic past was 
brought home to the people, and increased their 
reverence for the days of old. In moderation, this 
reverence was right and good ; but it soon began to 
degenerate into Pharisaic legalism, and sapped the 
vigour of all wholesome self-confidence in the present. 

In this period, there was one very far-reaching move- 
ment, resulting from the settlements of Jews in Egypt 
and Alexandria. These colonial Jews soon began to 

^ Etli. En. Ixsxix. 73-77. Seo bslow, and Chai’leb’s Enochs notes ad loc. 

2 See above, p 40 ff. 
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adopt broader views tban their brethren of the mother 
country, and the rise of the Hellenising party at 
Jerusalem — ^that is to say, the party which favoured 
the adoption of Greek customs and ideas among the 
Jews — ^may be traced mainly to the spread of their 
opiuions. The conflict between the Hellenising Jews 
and their stricter brethren forms an important element 
in the background of the apocalyptic literature, from 
its rise in the second century B.C., onwards till the 
Christian Era. 

The course of Jewish history during this period 
suggests a convenient classification of the apocalyptic 
books : — 

1. The apocalypses of the Maccabean period. 

2. The apocalypses of the Pharisees. 

3. The apocalypses of the fall of Jerusalem. 

Under these three headings the apocalyptic writings 
will be considered in the chapters that follow. 



CHAPTEE VII 

THE APOCALYPSES OE THE MACCABEES 

Theee is now a general agreement among scholars that 
the age which gave birth to the earliest Jewish 
apocalypses that have come down to us was the age of 
the Maccabees {circa 170-100 B.o.). In order to under- 
stand the evidence upon which this conclusion is based, 
it may be well to recall briefly the circumstances of the 
Maccabean revolt. 

Under the favour of the Seleucid dynasty the 
Hellenising Jews flourished exceedingly ; and as they 
grew stronger, the rigid Jews, for their part, grew more 
and more exclusive. In the Books of the Maccabees, 
we find the pious ‘Chasidim’ or Puritan Jews gazing 
horror-struck at the half-naked athletes who disported 
themselves in the Greek gymnasium under the very 
shadow of the House of the Lord.^ The enthusiasm for 
sport infected every class ; the very priests abandoned 
the performance of their sacred duties and rushed away 
to the palaestra as soon as they heard the signal for the 
games to begin.® It was no wonder that the indignation 
of the devout J ews became uncontrollable, and that the 
city was in a state of perpetual riot.® At length the 
King (Antiochus Epiphanes) determined to tolerate it 
no longer ; and in 170 b.o. he entered Jerusalem on his 

^ 1 Haoc. i. 14 , 2 Maoo, iv. 12, 13. 

2 Macc. iv. 13-15. ® 2 Macc. v. 1-10. 
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return from Egypt, pillaged and profaned the Temple, 
and massacred many Jews/ 

But even this was not the end. The next year he 
was bitterly enraged at the failure of his third Egyptian 
campaign through Eoman interference, and apparently 
determined to vent his wrath on the unhappy Jews. 
He appears in the r61e of the champion of the gods of 
G-reece, determined at all costs to convert the Jews 
from their narrow superstition, and bring them into an 
enlightened and world-wide church of paganism. The 
Jews were forbidden on pain of death to perform the 
rites of their national religion. Swine’s flesh was forced 
into their mouths, and those who persisted in the 
practices of their faith were subjected to terrible 
tortures. Worst of all, the Temple at Jerusalem was 
filled with the immoral orgies of the Syrian cults ; and 
on the 15th of Chisleu, b.c. 168, the tide of profanity 
reached its height, when upon the sacred altar of Jahveh 
was placed ‘the abomination of desolation’ — a Httle 
idol altar of Zeus Olympius.® 

An impartial observer would have said that the 
Jewish religion must be doomed to annihilation before 
the forces of the Syrian Empire. But it was not so. 
A mere handful of Jewish fanatics rose in revolt, thrust 
back the forces of pagan civilisation, and saved the 
Chosen People of God. And the leader of the in- 
surgents was Judas the Maccabee. 

This organised attempt by the Syrian king to crush 
out the very existence of Judaism was the greatest crisis 
which had come upon the religion of Israel since the 
days of the Exile, — if not since the days of Elijah ; and 
it was this crisis which first gave birth to the Jewish 
apocalypses. From this time onwards they continued 

1 1 Maoo. 1 . 20-28 ; 2 Maoc. r. 11-23. 

3 1 Macc. i. 41-64 ; 2 Macc. vi 1-vii. 42. 
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to appear at intervals till the end of the first century A.n., 
when the Jews ceased to exist as a nation. 

The Maccabean revolt was followed by the rule of 
the Maccabean priest -kings and their" Hasmonean 
successors. For the moment, the complete success of 
the revolt disarmed all hostile criticism, and the rule of 
the first priest -kings seems to have given general 
satisfaction. Indeed, it appears that some enthusiasts 
held that the Messianic Era was actually being fulfilled 
through the rule of the Levitical Maccabees ; and even 
the puritan Chasidim, now generally known as the 
‘ Pharisees,’ gave their support to the movement, and 
sought to justify by spurious prophecies this novel 
supremacy of the tribe of Levi.^ 

But the Hasmoneans did not long retain the primi- 
tive zeal of their Maccabean forefathers. Prosperity 
made them worldly and secular ; and they allied them- 
selves with the Sadducees or ‘ latitudinarian ’ party, who 
used every opportunity of oppressing the strict 
Pharisees. So ill-will grew up between the Pharisees 
and the Hasmonean dynasty, and under Hyrcanus 
(b.o. 135-106) it culminated in an open breach between 
the Pharisees and the allied forces of Hasmoneans and 
Sadducees. But in the * Maccabean period ’ this party- 
feeling, although steadily growing in intensity, had not 
yet become the all-absorbing topic of national interest, 
as it did become in the following century. 

There are five apocalypses generally assigned to the 
Maccabean age — three of them apparently written about 
the time of the revolt, and two under the priest- 
kings : — 

^ See Charles’s Test XII. JPatiiarchs (Eng. transl.), Introduction, pp. 
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r 1. Daniel I 

A. -j 2. Ethiopic Enoch, 83-90 |-Time of the revolt. 

( 3. Ethiopic Enoch, 1-36 J 

{ 4. Book of Jubilees 
5. Testaments of the XIL Patriarchs 
(groundwork of) 

Several of these writings are of the very first 
importance to the student of Christian eschatology ; and 
our estimate of their character and place in the history 
of doctrine, will depend in great measure upon the 
historical period to which we are led to assign them. 
And since the question of their dates has been the 
subject of much controversy — ^particularly in the case 
of Daniel and Enoch ^ — ^it seems desirable at this point 
to indicate the reasons why they are assigned in these 
pages to the period of the Maccabees.® 

^ The Ethiopic * Book of Enoch ’ is admitted on all hands to be a collection 
of various apocalypses, all written under the same pseudonym, but of different 
dales ; nor does the present order of the component parts appear to be in 
chronological succession. It is not always easy to determine with certainty the 
datob of the various sections ; but on the whole, Di. Chailes’s conclusions 
appear to be the most probable, and have been followed in these pages, the 
references being in all cases to his chapter-divisions : — 

Chapters i.-xxxvi. Giro 170 B.c 

,, xxxviL-lxx. First half of first century B.c. (‘The Similitudes.’) 

,, Ixxii -Ixxviii. etc. Date uncertain. (‘The Book of Celestial Physics.’) 
,, Ixxxiii -xc. Girc. 166 B.c (‘ The Dream -Visions.’) 

,, XC1.-C1V. Last quarter of second century B.c. 

The chapters not included in the above, together with many short sections, 
are pronounced by Charles to be interpolations. 

The following table gives the chief dates in the Maccabean period : — 

A. The revolt — 

B.o. 170 (or 169). Antiochus Epiphanes pollutes the Temple. 

B. 0. 168. Daily sacrifice interrupted, and the ‘ abomination of desola- 

tion * set up, on the 16th of Ghisleu. 

B.c. 167. Beginning of the Maccabean revolt. 

B.c. 166. Battle of Emmaus.— Success of the insurgents. 

B. The period of the pr%est'Jcings — 

B.O. 166. The Temple again dedicated to the God of Israel. 

B.o. 166-136. Jonathan and Simon High-pnests.— Growth of Secularisa- 
tion. 


I Period of the 
j priest-kings. 


{Gont%nued on next page.) 
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The most famous of all Jewish apocalypses is the Book 
of Daniel. The recent discoveries of hitherto unknown 
examples of the apocalyptic books have shown how 
closely Daniel is allied with these. Yet in some respects 
the tone of the book reminds us of the prophets ; for 
Daniel was one of the pioneers of the new type of 
literature/ and so we find a freshness and vigour which 
is characteristic of prophecy rather than of apocalyptic. 
It is the one representative of the apocalypses in the 
Canon of the Old Testament, and it is worthy of this 
distinction. 

The first six chapters of Daniel are narrative, and 
the date of their composition is by no means certain. 
But the later chapters are thoroughly in the style of the 
apocalypses generally. If we interpret the visions in 
these latter chapters by the method which we should 
unhesitatingly apply to the non-canonical apocalypses, 
we find that the visions cease to correspond with history 
when they reach the account of the persecution of 
Antiochus Bpiphanes. At this point the writer always 
begins to describe the portents of the Last Days, which 
he depicts with intense longing and immediate expecta- 
tion. Three times the visions unmistakably end with 
this same historical crisis. 

For instance, in chap. vii. we first read of the 
beasts which symbolise the Kingdoms of the world, and 
then of the little horn,'' the meaning of which is thus 
interpreted : — 

‘Another King shall arise . . . and he shall speak 
words against the Most High, and shall wear out the 

B,c. 135-106. Jolin Hyrcanus. — Zenith of the worldly prosperity of the 

Priest-Kings. — Open breach with the Pharisees. 

B.o. 106-69. Decline of the Hasmonean dynasty. 

^ With the possible exception of Eth, En. i.-xxxvi. (see below, p. 66 )> 
Daniel is the earliest of the Jewish apocalyptic books. 

® Dan. vii. 8. 
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saints of the Most High, and he shall think to change the 
times and the Law ; and they shall be given into his 
hand until a time and times and half a time/ ^ 

The description applies perfectly to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. Immediately after this vision of the 'little 
horn/ comes the famous picture of the Last Judgment 
by the ' Ancient of Days/ 

Similarly, the Vision of the Earn and the He-goat 
in chap. viii. culminates with a ‘little horn' which 
takes away the continual burnt offering and casts down 
the place of the sanctuary. But in the end he will be 
destroyed by Divine power.^ 

The interpretation of the third vision (chap, ix.) is 
so obscure ^ that it can scarcely be used as evidence of 
date ; but in the fourth vision (chaps, x. and xi.) there 
is a full account of the history of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and his Egyptian campaigns : — 

‘Ships of Kittim [the Eomans] shall come against 
him ; therefore he shall be grieved, and shall return, and 
have indignation against the Holy Covenant, and shall 
do his pleasure ; he shall even return, and have regard 
unto them that forsake the Holy Covenant. And arms 
shall stand on his part; and they shall profane the 
sanctuary, even the fortress, and shall take away the 
continual burnt offering, and they shall set up the 
abomination that maketh desolate. And such as do 
wickedly against the Covenant shall he pervert by 
flatteries; but the people that know their G-od shall be 
strong, and do exploits. . . . And he [the King] shall 
prosper till the indignation be accomplished; for that 
which is determined shall be done.' ^ 

Further accounts of political events follow, closing 

1 Dan. vii. 24, 25. ® Dan. viii. 11-25. 

® See Driver, Merature of the Old TestaineTd, 7tli edition, pp. 495-496, 
and Sevan’s Domiel, ad loc. 

* Dan. .\d. 30-32, 36. 
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witt the death of Antiochus. Then immediately the 
Messianic Woes, the Eesurrection, and the heavenly 
Kingdom are to take place. 

The quotations given above are sufficient to show 
that the detailed historical references in these visions 
are of a kind entirely different from the predictions of 
the prophets. And unless they are unique examples of 
miraculous prediction, to which we have no parallel 
elsewhere, the evidence clearly points to a date soon 
after 168 B.o.^ Persecution was then pressing heavily 
on the people, and the success of the Maceabean revolt 
was not yet assured. The purpose of the book was to 
strengthen the hands of the Maccabees, and to cheer 
the hearts of those who were despondent. Under the 
dramatic form of a revelation to one of the Hebrew 
saints, the writer proclaims his faith in a mir-aculous 
salvation near at hand. 

We have considered the evidence for the date of 
Daniel at some length, because the eschatology of the 
book is exceedingly important, and our whole view of 
the development of Jewish eschatology would be changed 
if we held that it was really written in the Babylonian 
Captivity. 

In the ‘ Dream-Visions ’ of Enoch (Eth. En. Ixxxiii. -xe. ) 
we have another very interesting apocalypse of the 
time of the Maceabean revolt. Enoch relates to his 
son Methuselah two visions which he has seen. The 
first is a short vision of the destruction of the earth, 

^ Soni6 put tli6 dsito &s late as 164 B.o. j but tlid language suggosts that 
the anticipated repulse of the persecutor had not yet been fully accomplished ; 
and the vague prediction in viii. 14 piwi) suggests that the manner 
in which the Holy Place was to be * justified ' was not yet known—in other 
words, that the Temple had not yet been cleansed. If so, the date will be 
before 165 B.c. In any case, it is clear that the death of Antiochus, 164 b.c., 
was still in the future, for it is described as contemporaneous with the advent 
of Michael the archangel. 
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and the second (chaps. Ixxxiv.-xc.) is a detailed apoca- 
lypse of the history of Israel. At first sight the 
imagery seems hopelessly confusing ; we read of horses 
and bulls and goats and wolves and lambs and rams 
and shepherds, till all seems chaos ; but when once 
certain historical events are recognised, the surrounding 
symbolism begins to become clear. Throughout the 
vision, ‘ the sheep ’ denote Israel. For the determina- 
tion of the date, only the concluding portion is im- 
portant. In chap. Ixxxix. 72 fif., we read an unmistak- 
able picture of the return from Babylon, the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple, and the dispersion among the 
Gentiles. Then, in chap, xc., we are brought down 
to the period of the Ptolemies ; after which we are told 
that lambs are born by the sheep, and begin to open 
their eyes and cry. But the sheep do not cry to 
them nor hear them.^ This, as Charles suggests, is 
doubtless a reference to the rise of the strict ‘ Chasidim,’ 
who lifted up their voices unsuccessfully against the 
growing popularity of Hellenism. Then comes the 
persecution under Antiochus ; ‘ the ravens flew upon 
those lambs and took one of those lambs, and dashed 
the sheep in pieces and devoured them.’ ® But the 
sheep and the rams band themselves together under 
‘a great horn of one of the sheep’ {i.e. Judas the 
Maccabee), and against them are gathered ‘aU the 
eagles and vultures and ravens and kites’ {i.e. the 
Gentile oppressors), together with ‘the sheep of the 
field’ ii.e. the apostate Jews who had submitted to the 
pagan rites).® 

At this point the vision ceases to correspond with 
history, and begins to describe a Divine intervention and 
the great Last Judgment. This defines the date with 
unusual sharpness ; and there can be little doubt that 

^ Eth. Eu xc. 6, 7. Bth. En. xc. 8. Etli. En. xc. 9-16. 

F 
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the vision was written just before the Battle of Emmaus, 
166 B.C., when Judas routed the Syrian army under 
GorgiasJ In the view of the seer, the preparations for 
this battle (one of the most momentous in Jewish 
history) are the fulfilment of the last ‘ gathering of the 
nations ’ foretold by the prophets, which was to be one 
of the signs of the Last Things. 

In Ethiopic Enoch i.-xxxvi. there are scarcely any 
direct references to contemporary historical events. 
We find mention of ' oppression and unrighteousness,’ ^ 
but the speculative tone of the book suggests that the 
writer did not live in the midst of a great crisis. 

Dr. Charles considers that this section of Enoch is 
the earliest of all the apocalypses, written circa 170 B.C., 
before the days of the great persecution.® This con- 
clusion is based mainly on the study of the literary 
relations between this section of Enoch and chapters 
lxxxiii.-xc., which clearly date from the age of the 
Maccabees. Apart from the evidence of the relation 
between these two sections of Enoch, there seems very 
little to indicate whether the book was written (as 
Charles holds) before 170 B.C., or some thirty years 
later, when the first enthusiasm for the Maccabees had 
departed, but before the open breach between them and 
the Pharisees. The elaborate character of the eschatology 
seems in favour of the later date. But in either case, 
we shall not be far wrong in considering this section 
among the apocalypses of the Maccabees. 

The Book of Jubilees was clearly written by a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees. Nowhere do we find the 
teaching of the scribes in its extreme form more clearly 

^ 1 Macc. iv. 1-25. - Etli. En. x. 20. 

^ Charles's Enoch, pp. 66, 220-221. 
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reflected. The author provides us with a ‘ revised 
edition ’ of the Mosaic Books, in which everything 
that could shock the feelings of the most fastidious 
Pharisee is carefully removed or altered. He deplores 
the guilt and profanity of Israel,^ but does not blame 
the rulers or the priesthood. On the contrary, he 
assigns the highest honours to Levi as well as to 
Judah. ^ Hence it seems reasonable to infer that 
‘Jubilees’ was written by a Pharisee who adhered to 
the Hasmonean dynasty. Dr. Charles considers that 
the date falls between 135 and 105 B.c.® 

In the case of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs,* the determination of the date is peculiarly 
complicated, owing to the numerous interpolations 
which appear to have been made at various periods 
of history. It was formerly regarded as a Christian 
apocalypse,® and there are numerous passages obviously 
from Christian hands. But the Christian tone is limited 
to these sections, and there can be little doubt that 
Dr. Charles is right in concluding that these are inter- 
polations, and that the groundwork is Jewish. But 
then comes a further diflS.culty. In parts of the Testa- 
ments we find, as in Jubilees, that the glorification 
of Levi is specially prominent,® wMle in other sections 
the priesthood is denounced with relentless seventy.^ 
Dr. Charles explains this by a theory that the original 
parts of the book were written circa 109-107 B.O., by 
a Pharisee who was favourably disposed towards the 
powers that be ; but that Jewish interpolations were 

1 Jub. iv. 1-26, xxiii. 16-19. 

^ Jub. xxxi. 13*17. ^ Charles’s JuUlees, lutroduction, p. xixi. 

The references below, where not otherwise specified, are to Dr. Charles’s 
Biiglish trcmslationf not to his Greek Versions. 

^ e.g.j see Sinker, Testaments of the Twelve PatTia,rchs^ 1869. 

® Test. Levi viii., Test. Judah xxi., Test. Issachar v., etc. 

Test Levi xiv.-xvi., Test, Dan. v., etc. 
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made by another Pharisee, after the breach with the 
Hasmonean High Priests. Granting that Dr. Charles 
is probably right in his main contentions, it remains 
necessary to use the evidence of the ‘ Testaments ’ with 
caution, because it is exceedingly difficult to determine 
the exact points where the interpolations begin and end. 

Having thus indicated the character of the evidence 
for the Maccabean date of this group of apocalypses, we 
are now in a position to consider the Doctrine of the 
Last Things as taught in their pages. The outlines 
of the eschatology of the prophets are retained by 
these early apocalyptic writers. The Last Judgment 
and the coming of the New Era continue to be the 
supreme events of the future. The doctrine of the 
resurrection receives new importance ; on the other 
hand the hope of a Davidic Messiah all but disappears. 
We find new speculations about the intermediate state 
of departed souls, and an elaborate doctrine of angels. 
In the days of the prosperous Maccabean High-Priests, 
the hope of a Messianic Priest from the tribe of Levi 
comes much to the fore. And for the study of the 
New Testament, perhaps the most important feature of 
all is the figure of the ‘ son of man ’ in Daniel vii. 

It will be convenient to consider the apocalyptic 
doctrines of the Last Things in what we may roughly 
call their chronological order : — 

(а) The Intermediate State. 

(б) The Resurrection. 

(c) The Last Judgment. 

(d) The Messianic Hope. 

(e) Final Destinies. 

{/) The Doctrine of Angels. 
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{a) The Intermediate State of Departed Souls 

In the Old Testament we found no details of the 
condition of souls after death ; all alike shared in the 
colourless fate of Sheol. Nor is this theme dealt with 
in Daniel, nor in Ethiopic Enoch lxsxiii.-xe. But in 
Ethiopic Enoch i.-xxxvi. we find a highly elaborate and 
detailed description of the intermediate state. As the 
belief in a future resurrection of individual souls became 
more and more definite, it was natural that men should 
desire to know something about the ‘ waiting-time.’ 

In Ethiopic Enoch xxii. the patriarch goes to a 
mountain in the west, and sees there four deep hollows 
in the mountain, smooth and black. The archangel 
Rufael tells him that these are the abodes of dead souls 
until the J udgment. Unlike the Sheol of the ancient 
Hebrews, there are here divisions between the righteous 
and the wicked, and there is also a division between 
the wicked who escaped the hand of justice on earth 
and those sinners who met their deserts and are 
‘complete in their crimes.’ These last will not have 
to undergo the judgment ; but the other two classes 
of souls are even now experiencing a foretaste of their 
final destinies ; the righteous are happy, the sinners are 
‘ in great pain.’ Thus the moral law, the sign of the 
rule of Jahveh, is now regarded as supreme even in the 
abodes of the dead. 

In Jubilees, ‘ Sheol ’ denotes the final place of 
punishment for ‘the profane.’ The moral law reigns 
in Sheol, but apparently only in its sterner aspect, as 
the law of punishment : — 

‘ There will be no hope for them [the profane] in the 
land of the living , for they will descend into Sheol, and 
into the place of condemnation will they go.’ ^ 


^ Jub. xxii 22. 
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From the Second Book of Maccabees, an historical 
work written about 160 B.c.,^ we gather some interesting 
sidelights on the current idea of the intermediate state. 
We are there told that prayers and sacrifices offered by 
the living can help to remit the guilt of those among 
God’s people who have fallen into sin. The circum- 
stances are as follows : Judas the Maccabee and his 
adherents, in bringing back the bodies of some of their 
comrades who had fallen in battle, find under the clothes 
of the latter some idolatrous images.^ This discovery 
naturally causes dismay to the orthodox Jews ; — 

‘ All therefore . . . betook themselves imto supplica- 
tion, beseeching that the sin committed might be wholly- 
blotted out. And the noble Judas . . . sent unto Jerusalem 
to offer a sacrifice for sin, doing therein right well and 
honourably, in that he took thought for a resurrection. 
For if he were not expecting that they who had fallen 
would rise again, it were superfluous and idle to pray for 
the dead. . . . Wherefore he made the propitiation for 
them that had died, that they might be released from 
their sin.’ ^ 

This passage is of unusual interest, expressing as it 
does a clear belief in the value of prayers and sacrifices 
for the dead, of which we find no trace in earlier Jewish 
thought, and which never seems to have secured a 
recognised place in J udaism. 

(6) The Resurrection 

In the Old Testament, the resurrection was tilways 
regarded as a special privilege for the righteous Jews. 
But when we come to the apocalypses, we find a new 
doctrine ; not only will the righteous be raised unto life, 

‘ Soe (e.g.) Fairwcathor in Hastings' Ihaiionurg of the JUihkf vol. iii, p. 191. 

^ 2 Macc. xxi. 38-40. ^ 2 Maoc. xii, 41-45. 
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but the sinners will be raised for judgment. So in the 
famous passage of Daniel : — 

‘Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame 
and everlasting contempt.’ ^ 

Again, in Enoch i.-xxxvi., we are told that sinners 
who have met their deserts in this world will not be 
raised for the judgment ; ^ but it is implied that all 
other Israelites wiU share in the resurrection, both 
the righteous, and also the sinners who have escaped 
unpunished in this life. In neither case is there any 
thought of a ‘ general ' resurrection, in the sense which 
would include the Gentiles ; but the resurrection of the 
sinners among the Israelites is certainly found in these 
Maccabean apocalypses, and found there for the first 
time in Jewish history.^ 

In one passage of the Book of Jubilees, we find 
mention of a purely spiritual resurrection of the 
righteous, or rather of immortality without a resurrec- 
tion of the flesh : — 

‘ Their bones will rest in the earth ; and their spirits 
will have much joy.’ * 

The earlier Jews never seemed to think of the spirit 
apart from the body; and this passage suggests that 
Greek thought is here making itself felt. 

In Enoch lxxxiii.-xc. there is no clear reference to 
the resurrection. But after the judgment-scene there is 
a strange account of the birth of a white bull, to which 
all beasts and birds do reverence ; and this is followed 
by a transformation of ‘ all their kinds ’ into white oxen ; 

^ Dan. xn. 2 ^ Eth. Eii. xxii. 13. 

The older prophetic idea, of a resuirection restricted to the just, still 0011 - 
tuuied ; see Test. XII. Putr., Judah xxv. 

^ Juh. xxiii. 30. 
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and the first among them {i.e. the white bull) becomes 
a ‘ great animal,’ and the Lord of the slieep rejoices over 
them all.^ It is not easy to gather exactly what the 
writer intended to symbolise ; but apparently he hoped 
for a general ‘ transformation ’ of all men who suiwived 
after the Last Judgment. This idea of ‘ transformation ’ 
is very nearly akin to that of the spiritual resurrection 
in Jubilees ; but in this section of Enoch there is 
nothing corresponding to the wide resurrection-doctrine 
of Daniel ; for the ‘ transformation ’ is a privilege 
granted to the righteous only, and it follows after the 
Judgment instead of preceding it. 

It is interesting to compare with these apocalypses 
a passage from the account of the Maccabean revolt in 
the Second Book of Maccabees. The narrative tells of 
seven brothers who were tortured to death by having 
their tongues and hands cut ofi' and their bodies burnt 
because they would not conform to the demands of 
Antiochus. Of the third brother we read : — 

‘ He quickly put out Ms tongue, and stretched forth 
his hands courageously, and nobly said : Prona heaven I 
possess these ; and for Ms laws’ sake I contemn these ; 
and from him I hope to receive these back again.’ ^ 

And the fourth brother teUs his executioner : — 

‘ We shall be raised up again by God ; as for thee, 
thou shalt have no resurrection unto life.’ ® 

The doctrine implied by these tivo passages, taken in 
conjunction with one another, is that there will be a 
bodily resurrection, and that the righteous only will 
share this privilege. 

(c) The Last Judgment 

Probably few passages in the Old Testament have ex- 
ercised so great an influence upon Christian eschatology 

' Eth. En. .VC. 37, 38. - 2 Macc. vii. 10. 11. “ a Maoc. vii. 14. 
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as the picture of the Last Judgment in Daniel vii. 9-14. 
After the vision of the little horn (Epiphanes), the seer 
perceives the Almighty in the form of a patriarch (‘ an 
ancient of days ’) ‘ taking His seat on a throne, sur- 
rounded with fire and ministering spirits ; ‘ the judgment 
was set, and the books were opened.’ ^ Throughout the 
visions of Daniel, the empires of the world are frequently 
depicted under the symbols of great beasts. But in 
this vision there enters a new figure ; not this time in 
the form of a beast, but in human form, — ‘ one like unto 
a son of man.’ ® 

‘ I saw in the night visions, and, behold, there came 
with the clouds of heaven one like unto a son of man, 
and he came even to the ancient of days, and they 
brought him near before him. And there was given him 
dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all the peoples, 
nations, and languages should serve him ; his dominion is 
an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and 
his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed ’ (verse 14). 

In verse 27 the interpretation of this vision of ‘ a son 
of man ’ is given : — 

‘ The kingdom and the dominion, and the greatness 
of the kingdoms under the whole heavers, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High , his kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve 
and obey him.’ 

Comparing this language of the interpretation with 
the language of the vision in verse 14, there can be 
little question that the ‘ son of man ’ symbolises ‘ the 
people of the saints of the Most High.’ Just as the 
savage kingdoms of this world were seen in the forms 
of fearsome beasts, so the Kingdom of God, the Israel 

1 See Rev. i. 14. 

^ For tlie ‘Divine register,’ in which the names oi the elect are enrolled, 
cf. Ezek. xiii. 9, etc. 
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of the future, appears under the nobler form of a human 
figure, and its Divine origin is symbolised by the 
descent from heaven. In some of the later apocalypses * 
we find a ‘ revised edition ’ of this vision, in which the 
‘ son of man ’ is explained to be the Messiah of Israel. 
But there is little or nothing in the original narrative 
in Daniel to imply this identification of the ‘son of 
man’ with the Messiah;^ though it is easy to see 
how it might naturally be suggested by the fact 
that the purified Israel of the future (symbolised by 
the ‘ son of man ’) and the Messiah are both alike 
in being God’s agents to execute His judgment on 
the earth. 

In Ethiopic Enoch lxxxiii.-xc., the description of 
the Last Judgment begins at xc. 18 : ‘I saw till the 
Lord of the sheep came unto them, and took the staff 
of His wrath into His hand, and smote the earth so that 
it was rent asunder.’ The judgment-scene is similar to 
that in Daniel vii. First the fallen angels and apostate 
Jews are judged and cast into the abyss of fire on the 
South of the Temple, where the faithful watch them 
burning.® The old Temple is ‘ folded up,’ and ‘ laid in 
a place in the south of the land ’ ; and the Lord of the 
sheep brings a new and greater Temple, and sets it up 
on the site of the old one.'* Before the New Temple are 
gathered the pure white sheep (the strict Chasidim), 
and all the sheep who had been dispersed. They are so 
many that the Temple will not hold them, and all the 
beasts of the earth do obeisance to them.® We are re- 
minded of the great white-robed multitude, ‘ which no 

^ 6.(j, the Similitudes of Enoch. See below, p. 86. 

“ See, however, p. 88, note 1. 

'* Eth. Ell xc. ‘26, 27; ‘a mark of the savage feelings excited by the 
persecution. ’ 

* Eth. En. xc 29 ; based on the ])rophetic promihesot the ‘New Jerusalem.’ 
See above, p. 33. 

^ Eth. En. xc. 30. 
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man could number,’ in the 7th chapter of the Apocalypse 
of St. John. 

There is more originality in the idea of the Judgment 
in the Book of Jubilees. The writer places his ‘golden 
age ’ in the days of Abraham ; the times since then have 
been a period of corruption, which will culminate in the 
Messianic Woes. ‘Calamity follows on calamity’ — 
illness, snow, famine, sword, captivity, etc.^ But as the 
Woes increase, the profanity of Israel will grow worse, 
till God raises up against them ‘the sinners of the 
Gentiles.’ Then will come a change : — 

‘The children will begin to study the Laws, . . 
and to return to the path of righteousness ; and the days 
will begin to grow many amongst those children of men, 
till their days draw nigh to a thousand years . . . and 
the righteous will see all their judgments and all their 
curses on their enemies.’ ^ 

This picture differs in several respects from the earlier 
descriptions of judgment. Instead of the Messianic 
Woes being the immediate prelude to the Judgment, 
they are here a kind of chastisement upon Israel in 
order to produce a spirit of repentance; and not till 
then, after Israel has repented, is there a judgment of 
condemnation, on the Gentiles alone. The era of per- 
fection is not to be inaugurated by a catastrophic 
miracle of Divine power, in accordance with the normal 
teaching both of the Old Testament and of the 
apocalypses ; but it is to be brought about (at any rate 
in part) by a gradual evolutionary and purgatorial 
process.® And closely allied with this idea of the 
‘ upward trend ’ of this world’s history we find the 
belief that the goal of history is to be, not the destruc- 
tion of this world, but the establishment of the Kingdom 

1 Jiib, xxiii. 16-19. ® Jiib. xxiii. 26-30. 

^ Cf. Test. XII. PatT,, Dan. vi. 6. 
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of God on earth, when God will ‘descend and dwell 
with Israel throughout eternity.’ ^ But these ideas — in 
some ways anticipating a point of view which has 
become prevalent in modern times — do not seem to 
have gained any general acceptance among the Jews, 
and scarcely a trace of them is found in later Jewish 
literature. 

In the original parts of the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, the Judgment is to follow the 
resurrection, and apparently there is to be a double 
judgment, first on Israel, and then on the Gentiles.^ 
There is one remarkable passage, in which we read how 
the indi\ddual soul meets with retribution at once 
after death : — 

‘ The latter ends of men do show their righteousness 
or unrighteousness, when they meet the angels of the 
Lord and of Satan. For when the soul departs troubled, 
it is tormented by the evil spirit which also it served in 
lusts and evil works. But if it is peaceful with joy, it 
meeteth the angel of peace, and he leadeth it into eternal 
life.’ - 

The language is strongly reminiscent of the Zoroastrian 
Avesta.'^ 

One other passage in this group of apocalypses, 
dealing with the Last Judgment, is of interest, because 
it is quoted in Jude 14, 15 : — 

‘ And lo ! He comes with ten thousands of Holy Ones, 
to execute judgment upon them, and He will destroy the 
ungodly, and will convict all flesh of all that the sinners 
and ungodly have wrought and ungodly committed against 
him.’ ^ 

^ Jub. i. 26. 

- Test. Benjamin x Perhaps the whole passage (and not merely part of 
it, as Charles tliinks) is a Christian interpretation. 

Test. Asher vi. 4. 

^ See below, Appendix C. ® Eth. En. i. 9. 
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Except for this New Testaroent quotation, the judgment- 
scene in this section of Enoch does not call for special 
comment. 


(d) The Messianic Hope 

In most of the Maccabean apocalypses, the hope 
of a personal Messiah is not prominent. As long as 
the Maccabees prospered under able leadership, the ex- 
pectation of a Davidic King seemed scarcely necessary.* 
A few passages, though, may be noticed in this con- 
nection. 

In Enoch xc. 37 ff. the ‘ white bull ’ - is evidently a 
chief man among the people, and Dr. Charles thinks 
that it is a ‘ literary reminiscence ’ of the Messiah of 
prophecy. But it is a lifeless figure, and plays no 
essential part in the vision. 

In Jubilees there is one passing reference to a coming 
Prince of the tribe of Judah,® but the Messianic Hope 
is not prominent. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, how- 
ever, there is a very keen expectation of a great Mes- 
sianic Priest-ELing, of the tribe of Levi, side by side 
with the traditional hope of a Davidic Prince of Judah.* 
The writer links his admiration for the existing dynasty 
of the Levitical Maccabees with the time-honoured 
hopes of the prophets — 

‘Levi and Judah were glorified by the Lord even 
among the sons of Jacob; for the Lord gave them an 
inheritance; and to Levi He gave the priesthood, and to 
Judah the Kingdom ; and do ye therefore obey them.’ ® 

1 The words of Dan. ix. 26, 'the Anointed One shall be cut off,’ which 
suggest a prophecy of the death of the Messiah, are now generally taken to 
refer to the anointed High-Priest, Omas III., assassinated in 172 n d. The 
Terses that follow seem to refer to Antiochus Epiphanes. 

^ See above, p. 71. ^ Jub. xxxi. 18. 

4 Test. Levi viii. and xvni.. Test. Judah xxi. , cf. Ps. cx 4. 

® Test. Ibsachar v. 17. 
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In the ‘ Testaments ’ we also find tfie spirit ' Beliar ’ 
referred to as the great opponent of the Messiah ; in 
other words, Beliar is Antichrist.^ 

(e) Final Destinies 

In the apocalypses of the Maceabean revolt, the 
Gentiles are viewed simply as instruments in God’s 
hand, by which He carries out His purpose for Israel. 
As soon as they have performed their appointed work, 
they are to be destroyed. This exclusive spirit is even 
more marked in Jubilees.^ But the author of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs takes a more 
sympathetic attitude, and hopes for a Messiah who 
win ‘save the race of Israel, and gather together the 
righteous from amongst the Gentiles.’ ® 

In reading of the final destinies of the wicked in 
these apocalypses, it is well to remember that the dis- 
tinction which is generally made nowadays between 
‘ destruction ’ and ‘ everlasting punishment ’ was not a 
distinction recognised by the Jews. They found it very 
difficult to conceive of utter annihilation ; and when 
they spoke of ‘ destruction,’ they were thinking of the 
taking away of all that makes life worth living, rather 
than of ‘ annihilation ’ as we understand it. It did not 
seem to them inconsistent to say : ‘ The years of your 
destruction shall be multiplied.’ ^ 

The descriptions of the final destinies of the right- 
eous call for little comment ; they are for the most part 
repetitions of the prophetic pictures of the Kingdom of 
God at Jerusaleih. Too often we meet with the fierce 
longing to behold the sufferings of the enemies of Israel. 

^ Cf. 2 Cor. VI. 15 (R.V. marg.). 

^ Jiib. xxii. 21 ff , etc. ; cf Dan. vii. 11, Eth. En. xc. 

^ Test. Naphthali viii. 3 ; cf. Test. Levi xvui. ; Test. Judah xxiv. ; Test. 
BeiijaTuin x. , but some of these seem very much like Christian interpolations. 

^ Eth. Ell. V 5. 
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The thought of ‘spiritual immortality’ in Jubilees xxiii., 
to which we have already referred, is the most import- 
ant development in this group of apocalypses. 

(y) TJie Doctrine of Angels 

Angels play such an important part in later escha- 
tology that it seems well to note the extraordinary 
advance in angelology which is manifest in the Macca- 
bean apocalypses. The names of many of the angels 
are given,’ and the fate of fallen angels excites as much 
interest as the fate of human souls.^ Michael is the 
national guardian-angel of Israel,® and it is the duty of 
the angels to intercede for men.* This last belief, doubt- 
less, prepared the way for the Christian ‘ Ora pro nobis.’ 
These behefs concerning angels and spirits became a 
special characteristic of the Pharisaic party.® Probably 
they might be traced, at least in part, to Zoroastrian 
influence.® 

In conclusion, if we were asked to name the domi- 
nant characteristic of the eschatology of the Maccabean 
period, we might say, that it is inspired by the hope of 
deliverance from external danger, rather than by the 
desire for purification from profanity within the nation. 
In this it differs from the apocalypses of the Pharisees, 
which we shall consider in the next chapter. 

^ e,g. Eth. En. xx. and xl. 

2 Eth. En. VI. -X., etc. Dan. xii. 1, Jub. xv. 31. 

** Etb. En. XV. 2 ; cf. Test. Levi v. ® Ac. xxm. 8. 

^ See below, Appendix C. There seem to be traces of Zoroastrianism also 
in the ‘ heavenly copies ’ referred to in Jubilees xv. 27. 



CHAPTEE VIIl 

THE APOCALYTSES OP THE PHARISEES 

Under tlie head of ‘ Apocalypses of the Maccabees ’ we 
dealt with those ‘revelations’ which supported the 
early Maeeabean leaders and their successors, the Has- 
monean priest-kings. These apocalypses always ema- 
nated from the party of the stricter Jews. Soon after 
the time when the men of this party began to be 
commonly called ‘ The Pharisees,’ a formal breach 
took place between them and the powerful State-party, 
composed of the Hasmoneans and Saddueees. So in 
this chapter on ‘ the Apocalypses of the Pharisees,’ we 
shall consider the apocalyptic literature produced by 
the Pharisees during the period when they were in the 
minority, and subject to frequent persecution. 

After the open rupture with the Hasmoneans in bhe 
reign of Hyrcanus, the lot of the Pharisees went from 
bad to worse. Aristobulus, ‘ King of the Jews,’ was in 
close league with the Saddueees j and the reign of 
Alexander Jannaeus (105-78 B.o.) was a time of anarchy, 
when the Pharisees were ruthlessly massacred. Then 
followed nine years during which the tables were turned, 
and a Pharisaic government under Queen Alexandra 
ruled the Jews. But after Alexandra’s death in 69 B.o., 
another period of Sadducaic oppression and incessant 
civil wars set in, until order was partially restored by 
the intervention of Pompey. Thenceforward until the 

So 
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Fall of Jerusalem the threatening figure of Eome always 
forms a dark background to Jewish life. The Eomans 
disliked the Pharisees, who were the most exclusive 
section of the Jews ; but under Roman rule there was 
less fear of open persecution, and the Pharisees gradually 
gained the admiration of the people at large, till in the 
time of our Lord we find that they were the most influ- 
ential school of thought in the internal politics of 
Judaea. After that, the Pharisees themselves began to 
be divided into two sections ; the one desiring to trans- 
form their aspirations into action in the sphere of 
practical politics, and the other deprecating any attempt 
to interfere with the plans of Providence by mingling 
in secular matters. 

The above brief outline of the history may serve to 
explain why the strong ‘ party -character ’ of the apoca- 
lypses of the Pharisees begins with the reign of 
Hyrcanus, and ceases soon after the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Pompey.^ Thenceforward the all-absorbing 
topic is the power of Rome. 

The chief apocalypses which express the hopes of 
the oppressed Pharisees are : — 

(1) Ethiopic Enoch xci.-civ. 

(2) The Similitudes of Enoch (Eth. En. zxxvii.-Ixxi.). 

(3) Parts of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 

(4) Psalms of Solomon. 

(5) Assumption of Moses. 

The evidence for the dates of most of these books 
depends, not so much on the determination of the exact 

^ The chief dates for this period are : — 

B.o. 135-106. John Hyrcanus. — Breach with the Pharisees. 

B.o. 106-78. Alexander Jannaeus. — Severe persecution. 

B.o. 78-69- Pharisaic ascendancy under Alexandra 

B.o. 69-64. Sadducees again in power. — Incessant wars. 

B.o. 63. Pompey takes Jerusalem. 

B.o. 63-a.I). 6. Judaea more or less subject to Rome ; but nominal authority 
granted to the Herodian dynasty. 

A.D. 6. Judaea annexed to the Roman Province of Syria. 

G 
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point where the writer ceases to review past history, as 
on the general tone of the books, which express the feel- 
ings of an oppressed and somewhat puritanical minority. 

Ethiopic Enoch xci.-eiv., for instance, is one long cry 
for vengeance against the party of the ‘unrighteous,’ 
who are rich and powerful,^ and are aided and abetted 
by the authorities of law and order.^ The writer hopes 
for a great judgment, but there are no clear references 
to a Messiah. Dr. Charles prefers a date between 104 
and 95 B.C., but admits the possibility of a later date 
(95-79 or 70-64 B.C.). A similar general situation is 
impHed throughout the ‘ Similitudes ’ of Enoch (chaps. 
xxxvii.-lxxi.). ‘ The sinners ’ are constantly described as 
‘the kings and the mighty,’ a phrase which suggests 
the later years of the Hasmonean rulers when they were 
styled ‘ Kings of the Jews,’ and were in open alliance 
with the Sadducaic party. The ‘ Similitudes ’ may 
reasonably be assigned to the early years of the first 
century b.c.® 

Similarly, certain sections of the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs are full of the denunciation of an 
apostate priesthood. Dr. Charles considers these to be 
interpolations by a Pharisee after the breach with the 
Hasmoneans. 

In the Psalms of Solomon, we again meet with 
an incessant outcry against the sinners and ungodly, 
who are profaning the holy priesthood. But the clear 
references to the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey and 
to the death of the great general show that this book is 
to be placed after 48 B.c.^ 

^ Eth. En. xciv. 6-9, etc. 2 ^5^ 

^ See Charles’s JSnoch^ pp. 107-108. Schurer, however, assigns them to the 
times of Herod {Jewish JPeople in the time of our Lord, Eng. trans. Div. II. vol. 
iii. p. 68). 

^ It is possible that some of the Psalms may be a little earlier. Ryle and 
James in their edition of the Psalms consider 70-40 b.c. the extreme limits 
(Introduction, p. xliv). 
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In the Assumption of Moses, the general tone is con- 
siderably different ; the denunciation of the Sadducees 
is not so incessant, and the evidence for date depends 
rather on the historical allusions. The first six chapters 
contain a review of Jewish history from the death of 
Moses down to the reign and death of Herod. After 
that, the sons of Herod will reign for short periods; 
and then the narrative begins to deal with supernatural 
portents. It appears from this that the book was 
written in the early years of the first century a.d. The 
writer protests against ‘ the scornful and impious ’ rule 
of the Sadducees,^ but he gives no countenance to the 
political schemes of the new school of Pharisaic Zealots. 
Hence Dr. Charles considers that he was an old-fashioned 
‘ Pharisaic Quietist.’ It is probable that the Assumption 
of Moses is the only extant Palestinian apocalypse con- 
temporary with our Lord’s life. 

We shall now consider the various features of the 
eschatology of this Pharisaic group of apocalypses in 
the same order as in the previous chapter. 

(a) The Intermediate State 

We noticed that the Maccabean apocalypses described 
the abode of the dead as a place of retribution for the 
deeds done on earth ; and the same view is repeated in 
the apocalypses of the Pharisees, without any develop- 
ments of special interest. ‘ Sheol ’ is generally the 
place of punishment for the wicked,^ while the righteous 
dwell together with the angels in resting-places in 
heaven, where the Messiah is waiting to be revealed in 
the Last Days.®/' 

^ Ass. Moys. vii. ® Eth. En. ciii. 7, etc. 

‘ ; 3 Eth. En. xxxix. 4, 5. 
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(6) The Resurrection 

In the earlier apocalypses we found two different 
expectations of the resurrection ; the one, a resurrection 
of the righteous and the wicked, apparently with their 
bodies, before the Last Judgment ; ^ the other, a spiritual 
resurrection or ‘ transformation ’ of the righteous only, 
which was to take place after the Judgment, at the 
beginning of the New Bra.^ 

Both these ideas are found again in the apocalypses 
of the Pharisees. A spiritual resurrection may perhaps 
be indicated in Ethiopie Enoch xci.-civ.,® and possibly 
also in the Psalms of Solomon ; ^ while in Ethiopie 
Enoch li. the more familiar idea of restoration from the 
abodes of the dead with a view to the Judgment is 
clearly expressed. 

‘In those days will the earth also give back those 
who are treasured up in it, and Sheol also will give back 
that which it has received, and Hell will give back that 
which it owes.’ ® 

(c) The Last Judgment 

In the Testament of Benjamin,® we noticed an 
apparent reference to two judgments in the Last Days, 
first upon Israel, then upon the G-entiles. Again, in 
the Pharisaic apocalypse, Enoch xci., more than one 
Last Judgment seems to be implied; but the text 
appears to be confused. As the text stands, the Last 
Things are described in the following order : — 

(i.) In the eighth ‘week’ of the world’s history, the 
‘ righteous ’ (the Pharisees) will gain the upper hand ; 
they will execute a ‘judgment of righteousness’ on the 

1 Dan. 3di. 2 ; Test. Judah 25, etc. a Eth. En. so. ; Jub. xxiu. 30. 

•* Eth. En. xoi. 10, soii. 8, om. 4. * Pss. Sol. lu. 16, xiii. 9, etc. 

“ Eth. En. li. i. « Test. Benj. 10. 
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‘ sinners ’ (the Saddueees) ; they ■will acquire houses for 
themselves and rebuild the House of God.^ 

(ii.) In the ninth ‘ •world-'week,’ ‘the righteous judg- 
ment will be revealed to the whole world,’ and ‘the 
world will be written down for destruction.’ ^ 

(iii.) In the tenth ‘world- week’ there ■wdl be ‘the 
great eternal judgment’ on the angels, and the New 
Heaven {not a New Earth) will be created, and ‘ there 
will be many weeks without number in goodness and 
righteousness.’ ® 

It seems, then, that Enoch xci. describes three Last 
Judgments; the first on the apostate Jews, the second 
on the Gentiles, and the third on the fallen angels. 
The New Era will begin with the first judgment, but 
will not be fully realised till after the third.* 

In the ‘Similitudes’ of Enoch, the Last Judgment is 
to follow the resurrection and precede the New Era, as 
in the prophets and most of the earlier apocalypses. 
The importance of this section consists in the r6le 
played by the ‘ Son of Man ’ (described below, under 
the heading of ‘the Messianic Hope’). Apart from 
this, the description follows the normal lines of the 
apocalyptic books. 

{d) The Messianic Hope 

We have seen that under the prosperous rule of the 
Maccabees, the old prophetic hope of a Messiah-King of 
Da'vid’s line either lay dormant, or else became trans- 
formed into the expectation of a great Maccabean 
Priest -King of the House of Levi® But when the 
Pharisees found themselves oppressed by the existing 

1 Eth. En. xci. 12-13. ® Eth. En. xci. 14. 

3 Etk En. xci. 15-17. 

^ Charles (p. 261) says that the Last Judgment in xci. 15 ‘ marks the close 
of the Messianic Kingdom.’ But does the text warrant this statement ? 

® See above, p. 77. 
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Kings of the Jews, the Messianic Hope revived. Of 
this revival there are two notable examples in the 
extant apocalypses of the Pharisees. The first of 
these is in the ‘ Similitudes’ of Enoch (circa 100 B.C.), 
the second in the Psalms of Solomon (circa 48 B.O.). 
These two doctrines of the Messiah are very different 
from each other ; but both are of great interest, because 
they throw much light on the Messianic Hope in the 
years immediately preceding the birth of our Lord. 

We w’-ill first consider the picture of the Messiah in 
the ‘ Similitudes ’ of Enoch. There we find a ‘ revised 
edition ’ of Daniel’s famous vision of the ‘ son of man.’ 
It will be remembered that in Daniel this figure 
symbolised the Israel of the future ; ^ but in Enoch it is 
interpreted to be the Messiah himself. The vision is 
thus described : — 

‘ I saw One who had a head of days, and His head 
was like white wool ; and with Him was another being, 
whose countenance had the appearance of a man, and his 
face was full of graciousness, like one of the holy angels. 
And I asked the angel who went with me and showed me 
all the hidden things, concerning that Son of Man, who 
he was, and whence he was, and why he went with the 
Head of Days. And he answered and said unto me, 
“ This is the Son of Man, who hath righteousness, . . . 
who reveals all the treasures of that which is hidden.” ’ ^ 

In chapter xlviii. we learn that this ‘ Son of Man ’ 
is the Saviour of the righteous from their enemies, and 
the appointed Judge of all the world ; and that he was 
pre-existent with God ‘before aU worlds.’ The ideas 
cannot fad to suggest to us the Johannine Christology ; — 

‘ Before the suns were created, before the stars of the 
^ See above, p. 73. 

® Eth. En. slvi. 1-3. The Ethiopic text contains several different phrases, 
all rendered ‘ Son of Man ' by Charles ; see his notes ad loc. 
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heaven were made, his Name was named before the Lord 
of Spirits. ... He has been chosen and hidden before 
Him, before the creation of the world, and for evermore. 
And the wisdom of the Lord of Spirits hath revealed him 
to the holy and righteous ; for they are saved in his 
Name, and he is the avenger of their life.’^ . . . 

‘ He will judge the secret things, and no one will be 
able to utter a lying word before him; for he is the 
Elect one before the Lord of Spirits according to His good 
pleasure.’ ^ 

And in chapter Ixix. the language is even more 
suggestive of the New Testament doctrine of Christ's 
judicial authority : — 

‘ He sat on the throne of his glory, and the sum of 
judgment was committed to him, the Son of Man, and 
he caused the sinners and those who have led the world 
astray to pass away and be destroyed from off the face of 
the earth. With chains shall they be bound, and in their 
assemblage-place of destruction shall they be imprisoned, 
and all their works shall vanish from off the face of the 
earth. And from henceforth there will be nothing that 
is corruptible ; for the Son of Man has appeared, and sits 
on the throne of his glory; and all evil will pass away 
before his face and depart ; but the word of the Son of 
Man will be strong before the Lord of Spirits.’ ® . . . 

‘ The righteous and elect will be saved in that day ; 
and will never again from thenceforth see the face of the 
sinners and unrighteous. And the Lord of Spirits vrill 
abide over them, and with that Son of Man will they eat, 
and lie down, and rise up, for ever and ever.’ ^ 

There are many important points to be noted in 
connection with this description of the ' Son of Man ' in 
Enoch. 

^ Eth. En. xlviii. 3, 6, 7. In Isx. 1 the ' Son of Man * is described as being 
with the Lord of Spirits at the time when Enoch was translated. 

2 Eth. En. xlix. 4. ® Eth. En. Ixix. 28, 29. 

* Eth. En. Ixii. 13, 14 ; cf. xlv. 4, ‘I will cause Mine Elect One to dwell 
among them [the righteous].* 
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In the first place, it suggests that the vision of 
Daniel vii. was well known among the Jews circa 
100 B.C. ; and it also shows how it was interpreted at 
that time. The Danielic ‘ son of man ’ affords the 
writer of the ‘ Similitudes ’ a title and a popular figure, 
to which he attaches an elaborate and remarkable 
doctrine of the Messiah.^ Regarding the present 
Sadducean regime as a profane mockery of the theocratic 
ideal, he turns in despair, not to the thought of a 
Davidic Prince, but to the conception of a Messiah who 
is to come down from heaven. The prophets had 
spoken of the Divinity of the Messiah ; but the Son of 
Man in Enoch belongs to another line of thought, and 
to an age when the rigid monotheism of the Hebrews 
had been modified by contact with the spirit-doctrine 
of Persia and by the polytheism of Greece. For this 
Messianic ‘ Son of Man ’ is a Divine or semi-Divine 
Being, pre-existent with God before all worlds, taking 
His seat on the throne of God, and performing the 
office of Divine Judge. As we read of ‘ the Son of 
Man ’ in Enoch, we feel that we are nearer than any- 
where else in Jewish literature to the Christian con- 
ception of ‘the Son of God.’ Indeed, in Ethiopic 
Enoch cv. 2 (a passage, however, of doubtful date), the 
Divine Messiah is explicitly called ‘ My Son ’ by the 
Almighty : ‘ I and My Son will unite with them [the 
righteous] for ever.’ And yet there is one great 
fundamental difierence; ‘the Son of Man’ in Enoch may 
be Divine, but he is clearly not human ; and by this he 
is sundered by an impassable gulf from the Religion of 
the Incarnation. But wherever the ‘ Similitudes ’ of 
Enoch were read and accepted, there the claim to be 

^ G. P. Gould, in Hastings’ Dictionary of Christ, vol. ii. p. 660 (art. ‘Son of 
Man )j thinks that the Enochic interpretation was also the original meaning 
of Daniel But surely there is plenty of evidence that the apocalyptists often 
gave a new meaning to old prophecies. Of. Jer. sxv. 12 with Dan. ix. 24. 
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Messiah on the part of any man would be equiva- 
lent to making himself virtually equal with God, And 
this is of great moment in studying the history of our 
Lord.^ 

Another and very different phase of the Messianic 
Hope is found in the Psalms of Solomon. Like the 
writer of the ‘ Similitudes ' of Enoch, the psalmist has 
no hope in the existing rulers of the Jews. ‘ The holy 
things of God they took for spoil ; and there was no 
inheritor {K\7)pov6fjLo<;) to deliver out of their hand/^ 
But yet the Psalmist is strengthened by the hope of the 
‘ Inheritor ’ who shall come in God's good time, even the 
Messiah foretold by the prophets of old ; and under 
the inspiration of this hope comes forth the stately 
prayer of Psalm xvii. : — 

' Behold, 0 Lord, and raise up unto them [the people] 
their King, the Son of David, in the time which thou, 0 
God, knowest, that he may reign over Israel thy servant ; 
and gird him with strength, that he may break in pieces 
them that rule unjustly. ... He shall thrust out the 
sinners from the inheritance; ... he shah destroy the 
ungodly nations with the word of his mouth. . . . And 
he shall gather together a holy people, whom he shall 
lead in righteousness ; and shall judge the tribes of the 
people that hath been sanctified by the Lord his God. 
And he shall not suffer iniquity to lodge in their midst ; 
and none that knoweth wickedness shall dwell with 
them. . . . 

' And a righteous king, and taught of God, is he that 
reigneth over them ; and there shall be no iniquity in his 
days in their midst ; for all shall be holy, and their King 
is the Lord Messiah.^ For he shall not put his trust in 
horse and rider and bow, nor shall he multiply unto him- 

^ See especially Mark xiy. 61, 62. See also above, p. 33, lor tlie Messianic 
significance of ‘ Son of God ' in tbe Old Testament. 

- Pss. Sol viii. 12. 

^ *‘XpL(rTbs KiJptos.” Ryle and James conjecture tbat this is a textual 
corruption from “Xpi(rr6j Kuplou,” ‘the Lord’s Anointed.’ 
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self gold and silver for war, nor by ships ^ shall he gather 
confidence for the day of battle. In holiness shall he 
lead them all, and there shall no pride be among them, 
that any should be oppressed. 

‘ This is the majesty of the King of Israel, which God 
hath appointed ^ to raise him up over the house of Israel, 
to instruct him. . . . Blessed are they that shall be born 
in those days, to behold the blessing of Israel, which God 
shall bring to pass in the gathering-together of the tribes. 
May God hasten his mercy toward Israel ! ’ ® 

This passage is of great interest, as showing us a type 
of Messianic Hope fundamentally different from that in 
the ‘ Similitudes ’ of Enoch. The Messiah here is much 
more ‘ in line ’ with the Messiah of the older prophets ; 
he is to be a son of David, not a supernatural being 
descending from heaven, but a human king ‘ raised up ’ 
from among God’s people. Although not trusting in 
the force of arms, bis mission nevertheless will be so 
far pobtical as to include the expulsion of the ‘ sinners ’ 
(a title which in these Psalms regularly denotes the 
Sadducees^) from their present position of authority. 
The sphere of his activity, unlike that of Enoch’s 
‘ Son of Man,’ lies in this world alone. Above all, his 
reign wiU be crowned with those moral qualities so dear 
to the ancient prophets — righteousness, justice, and 
holiness. 

These two writings, — the ‘Similitudes’ of Enoch and 
the Psalms of Solomon — show that in the same school 
of thought, and approximately about the same time, 
there were two forms of the Messianic Hope among the 
devout Jews. Some, like the author of these Psalms, 
retained the ancient prophetic expectation of a Christ 

^ ‘‘xXo^ots.” So Ryle and Janies conjecture ; but the MSS. have ‘‘ttoXXow,” 
which, if rendered * multitudes,’ gives good sense. 

^ Literally ‘foreknown’ (^w). 

3 Pss. Sol- svii. 23-29, 35-37, 48, 60-51. 

^ See Ryle and James’s note on Pss. Sol. i 1. 
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of David’s line, — a human king who should rule God’s 
people on earth in fulfilment of the highest ideal of the 
Covenant. In this type of Messianic Hope there is 
little that is eschatological, and nothing that is apoca- 
lyptic in character. But others among the Pharisees 
of this period, such as the writer of the ‘ Similitudes,’ 
turned their hopes from earth to heaven, and watched 
for a supernatural being, coming on the clouds from the 
Divine presence to rescue the faithful and judge the 
sinners with more than human authority and might. 

But although these two Pharisaic writings both 
contain such clear and remarkable expressions of the 
Messianic Hope, yet it would seem that this Hope never 
obtained universal acceptance even among the Pharisees ; 
or else, that in later times it was dropped by certain 
adherents of the party, perhaps because it was being 
degraded by association with political schemes of which 
they disapproved. For instance, in the Assumption of 
Moses, the latest of the Pharisaic apocalypses, we find 
no reference to a Messiah. — ‘ The eternal God alone will 
appear to punish the Gentiles.’ ^ 

It is clear then that in the times of our Lord, we 
need not expect to find one stereotyped form of Mes- 
sianic Hope. It was a pious belief of certain individuals, 
not a recognised article of the Pharisaic creed ; and 
where the belief was held, its expression varied very 
considerably. 

(e) Final Destinies 

The bitter feelings which prompted the oppressed 
Pharisees to write their apocalypses are reflected in 
the references to the final fate of ‘the sinners.’ For 
‘the sinners,’ as we have seen, were the apostate but 
prosperous Sadducees ; and the Pharisees describe their 

^ Ass. Moys. s. 
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future destiny not merely with the traditional antipathy 
which the Jews have always felt towards ‘ the uncircum- 
cised Gentiles,’ but with the keener hatred which springs 
from the sense of personal injuryj It is with evident 
satisfaction that the writer of the ‘ Similitudes’ describes 
the instruments of torture prepared for the souls of the 
sinners and for the fallen angels.® And in the Assump- 
tion of Moses, we read : — 

‘ Thou, 0 Israel, wilt be happy, . . . and God will exalt 
thee; 

And He will cause thee to approach the heaven of 
stars. 

And He will establish thy habitation among them ; 

And thou wUt look from on high, and wilt see thine 
enemies in Gehenna, 

And thou wilt recognise them, and rejoice.’ ® 

In the descriptions of the final destinies of the 
righteous, the chief point to notice is the prominence 
given to the thought of companionship with the angels, 
wdth the Messiah, and with God Himself.® It is not 
really new ; for it is the old idea underlying the narra- 
tives of the Assumptions of Enoch and Elijah, and is a 
concrete expression of the deep faith of the mystic. In 
one passage, the writer apparently expects that the 
righteous will themselves become ‘ angels in heaven.’ ® 

(/) Foreign Influence 

In these apocalypses of the Pharisees we continue to 
notice many features which are probably borrowed from 
non- Jewish religious systems. Angels figure largely, 

^ In Eth. En. xcv,-civ., the coining miseries of ‘ the sinners’ form the chief 
topic. 

- Eth. En. liv. 4-6, In. 1-3. 

^ Eth. En. civ. 6. 

® Eth- En. li. 4 ; cf. Mark xii. 25. 


Ass. Moys. X. 

® Eth. En. xlv. 4, Ixxi. 16, 17. 
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and the value of their intercessions is frequently men- 
tioned.^ One might almost say that the ‘ Son of Man ’ 
in the ‘Similitudes’ is a deified angel. Angels, of course, 
are mentioned in the early Hebrew literature, but after 
the contact with Zoroastrianism, the references are far 
more frequent. 

In the ‘ Similitudes ’ we find mention of the weigh- 
ing of men’s deeds.® This is a special characteristic of 
Egyptian eschatology, though there are a few Old Testa- 
ment references to the ‘ weighing of spirits ' by God.® 

Another feature which does not seem to be part of 
the normal development of Hebrew -thought is the 
description of the spirits of the sea, of the thunder, of 
the mist, of the rain, and of the other phenomena of 
nature.^ These might probably be traced to the Nature- 
worship of Egypt or Greece. 

These apocalypses of the Pharisees are probably the 
latest extant examples of Palestinian Jewish literature 
before the time of our Lord. There are, indeed, as we 
shall see in a later chapter, some apocalypses which may 
weU have been written by Alexandrian Jews in the 
latter part of the first century B.C., but the Assumption 
of Moses appears to be the only extant product of the 
later Pharisaism in Palestine. The apocalypses written 
during the last years of Jerusalem, which wiU form the 
subject of the next chapter, are of great interest because 
they are contemporary with the beginnings of Christi- 
anity, and may have been known to the apostles of 
our Lord. But no less interest attaches to the apoca- 
lypses of the Pharisees ; for the doctrines contained in 
them had had time to become widely spread among the 
people before the times of Jesus Christ. So far as our 

1 Eth. En. si. 6, civ. 1 ; of. o. 6. “ Eth. En. xli. 1. 

3 Prov. xvi. 2, xxi. 2, xxiv. 12, Ps. Ixii. 9. ^ Eth. En. lx. 15-21. 
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knowledge goes, at the end of the first century B.O., 
the apocalypses of the Pharisees represented the most 
recent phase of popular religion ; and it is by no means 
unlikely that their teaching formed part of the religious 
atmosphere in which our Lord Himself was brought up. 

The leading characteristics of these apocalypses have 
been dealt with above. How shall we best gather up 
a general impression ? In the first place, there is a 
notable absence of fixed dogma concerning the Last 
Things. The Law and the prophets remained immut- 
able ; but the speculations with regard to the resurrec- 
tion, the Messiah, and kindred subjects varied with 
each successive writer. Public opinion on these matters 
was as yet unformed, and ready to hear any new thing. 
Another feature that strikes us as we study these apoca- 
lypses is the rarity of the precepts of practical well- 
doing. The ‘righteous’ and the ‘sinners’ are indeed 
incessantly contrasted with one another; but the con- 
trast is not so much one of moral qualities as of cere- 
monial observances or semi-political parties. 

In each of the great Jewish schools of thought there 
were doubtless not a few saintly men (though their 
names may he now forgotten) with whom righteousness 
was more than ritual, and who went about doing good. 
But a study of the apocalypses indicates that generally 
speaking Sadducaic indifference and Pharisaic legalism 
were alike in sharp contrast to the life and teaching of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE APOCALYPSES OE THE PALL OP JERUSALEM 

One other little group of Palestinian apocalypses 
requires a brief consideration. It consists of two books ; 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, and the Apocalypse of Ezra 
which is contained in our English Bible under the title 
of II Esdras.^ Both of these were probably written 
after the Fall of Jerusalem had taken place, when the 
outlook for the Jews was very gloomy. Thus they 
help us to understand the ideas of the Jews in the 
apostolic age. 

It is necessary, however, to remember that where 
there are resemblances between these apocalypses and 
contemporary Christian doctrine, the borrowtag need 
not have been entirely on the Christian side. For 
although these writings mainly represent an essentially 
Jewish type of eschatology, which helps to throw into 
relief the distinctive features of Christ’s teaching, yet 
there are hints that the Jewish apocalyptists were on 
their side acquainted with some parts of the teaching of 
the primitive Christian Church. 

It is also weU to bear in mind that by this time the 
earlier apocalyptic books had obtained a high reputation 
for sanctity among the people, and it is likely enough 
that portions of earlier ‘ visions ’ may be incorporated 
in these later Jewish apocalypses. 

^ Eeferred to in these pages as ‘4 Ezra/ The Latin text is published in 
Texts and Studies ^ voL iii. No. 2. 
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Everything in these books, especially in 4 Ezra, 
is coloured by the writers’ depression of mind. It was 
the last despairing attempt of Jewish faith to explain 
why God had thus forsaken His people ; and we find 
a reckless pessimism which will stop short at no doctrine, 
however harsh and repellent, which seems to offer a 
chance of solving the problem. The two books alike 
maintain that the times are too evil to last any longer, 
yet the confident assurance of immediate deliverance is 
less buoyant than in the earlier apocalypses ; ^ and their 
ideas of the future life are more exclusive than iu any 
of their predecessors. In Baruch we read : — 

‘ There is no numbering of those whom the fire devours.’ ® 

And in 4 Ezra, words of terrible callousness are attri- 
buted to God Himself : — 

‘ I will rejoice over the few that shall be saved, inas- 
much as these are they that have made my glory now to 
prevail, and of whom my name is now named. And I 
will not grieve over the multitude of them that perish ; 
for these are they that are now like unto vapour, and are 
become as flame and smoke ; they are set on fire and burn 
hotly, and are quenched. . . . The Most High hath made 
this world for many, but the world to come for few.’ ® 

The Messianic Woes are described at length in both 
these apocalypses. Baruch holds that they will not 
affect the Holy Land.‘ In 4 Ezra, the last of the 
‘birth pangs’ of the New Era wiU be seven days of 
primeval silence.® 

The Messianic Hope is found iu these two books ; 
but it is not very inspiring. In Baruch, the Messiah 
will ‘ begin to be revealed ’ in the midst of the Messianic 

^ 4 Ezra iy. 61, 62. 

® 4 Ezra vii. 60a, 61a, viii. 1. 

® 4 Ezra vii. 30. 


^ Ap. Bar. xlviii. 43. 
* Ap. Bar. xxix, 2. 
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Woes, and. after a temporary reign on earth will return 
in glory to heaven.^ In 4 Ezra, the Messiah will reign 
on earth four hundred years, and will then die, together 
with every living thing. Thereupon, after seven days’ 
silence, the New Era will begin." These are among 
the earliest clear instances of the idea of a temporary 
Messianic Kingdom, which developed later on into the 
Christian expectation of a ‘ Millennium.’ ® It is interest- 
ing to notice that the New City "where the Messiah is 
to reign is called ‘ the bride.’ ^ At present this city is 
existing in the heavens, but ‘ withdrawn from the earth.’ 
In 4 Ezra also, the term ‘ My Son ’ is frequently used 
to designate the Messiah. In some of these passages 
the text has apparently been altered by Christian inter- 
polations;® but in other cases there appears no good 
reason to doubt its genuineness.® In an apocalypse so 
nearly contemporary with our Lord, this usage is of 
great interest and significance. 

In the Apocalypse of Baruch, there is a peculiar 
doctrine of the resurrection. Baruch asks, ‘ In what 
shape will those live who live on Thy Day ? . . . Will 
they resume the form of the present, ... or wilt Thou 
perchance change the things which have been in the 
world, as also the world ? ’ In reply, he is told that 
all men wiU first be raised in their bodies, in order that 
they may be recognised for the purposes of judgment.' 

1 Ap. Bar. 29 and 30, and 69-73. The well-known fragment of Papias’s 
writings, which describes the millennial Kingdom of Christ on earth (Iren. 
Adv, SCa&r, v. 33. 3 f.), is in part a verbal quotation from Ap. Bar xxix. 5. 
See below, Part Y. Chap. I. ® 4 Ezra viL 28-31. 

® But see p. 86, note 4. ^4 Ezra vii. 26 ; cf. Rev. xxi. 2. 

® 4 Ezra vii. 28, xiii. 32.— In the former of these two passages, the name 
* Jesus ’ occurs only in the Latin version, not in the Oriental versions. 

4 Ezra vii. 29, xiv. 9, etc. 

7 Ap. Bar. 60. A similar thought is found at times in modern writers ; — 
for instance, in In Memoriamj § xlvii. : — 

* Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 

And I shall know him when we meet." 

H 
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After that, the outward appearance of those raised will 
become a revelation of their inward character ; that of 
the wicked will become loathsome, but the righteous 
will be transformed and will surpass the angels in 
glory d In 4 Ezra the doctrine of the resurrection is 
quite normal." 

In Baruch, salvation at the Last Judgment will be 
strictly in accordance with men’s works ; the treasuries 
will be opened to see what stores of merit they have 
laid up for themselves in heaven.® The doctrine of 
original sin is expressly repudiated.^ Dr. Charles thinks 
that on these points there may be an intentional reference 
to the teaching of St. Paul. 

If we place the eschatology of these late Jewish 
apocalypses side by side with the teaching of our Lord 
and His apostles, we find that while the general ideas of 
the Last Things, and the peculiar eschatological terms in 
use, are the same in both cases, there is little real 
community of spirit. The contrast will be discussed 
at greater length at the close of our study of Christ’s 
eschatology in Part III. of this essay. It will suflSce 
here to mention two typical and significant instances. 

In times of trial the Jewish apocalyptist declared 
that it would have been better had he never lived ; ® but 
our Lord in the hour of deepest agony prays : ‘ Father, 
not my wiU, but thine, be done.’ — The apocalyptist tells 
us that God cares nothing for the destruction of all men, 
if only a handful of the elect are saved;® but Christ has 
taught us to think of a Heavenly Father who is ‘ not 
willmg that any should perish, but that aU should come 
to repentance.’ 

^ Ap. Bar. 51. ^ 4 Ezra vii, 32. ^ gar. 14 and 24, 

•* Ap. Bar. liv. 15. ® 4 Ezra iv. 12. 

® 4 Ezra yii. 61a (quoted above, p. 96). 
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Yet we shall do well not to judge these later Jewish 
apocalyptists with rigour. They were men upon whom 
the hand of trouble had been very heavily laid, and 
there was much excuse for their repellent harshness. 
At least they had not lost faith in G-od, and they still 
believed that things would come right in the end. And 
that needed no little courage in those dark days when 
they took up the pen to try to explain the ways of 
the Most High. 



CHAPTER X 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE JEWS OF ‘THE DISPERSION’ 

All the literature which we have lately been cou- 
sidering bears indications of Palestinian origin. The 
writers were no doubt men who had rarely, if ever, 
been outside the boundaries of Judaea, and their 
interests are strictly limited to their own people. 

But even among the ‘ Jews of the Dispersion ’ the 
peculiar features of apocalyptic found a certain amount 
of favour. There are at least two extant apocalypses 
which are considered by the best authorities to be of 
Alexandrian or Egyptian origin ; and various other 
writers of the ‘ Diaspora ’ use language which reminds 
us of the apocalyptists. Greek and Jewish features are 
curiously mingled in these Alexandrian books. At 
times the traditional Jewish phrases are re-presented, 
only in a more liberal spirit ; at other times we find 
unmistakable Hellenic doctrines, interpreted in a Jewish 
manner. 

The Palestinian Jews were probably not influenced 
by the doctrines of these Hellenistic writings as much 
as by the literature which originated in their own land. 
Still, there was frequent intercourse between the 
‘ Diaspora- Jews ’ and the mother-country, and in later 
times the School of Alexandria handed on the teaching 
of the Hellenist Jews to the Christian Church. For 
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tliese reasons the eschatology of these books requires 
a brief consideration. 

But before discussing these ‘ Apocalypses of the 
Diaspora,’ it may be well to recall briefly some of the 
chief features of Greek eschatology. Greek influence 
came to bear upon the Jews from the fourth century 
B.c. onwards, and naturally the Diaspora-Jews living 
in Hellenic surroundings were specially inclined to adopt 
Greek ideas. 

In the eschatology of the early Greeks, the moral 
element had been almost absent. Homer had regarded 
death as the greatest of all evils, and had taught that 
the abode of the dead is colourless and gloomy. There 
is little fundamental difference between such ideas and 
those of the early Babylonians or Egyptians. 

But before the time when the Greeks came into 
contact with the Hebrews, a great change had taken 
place. Thoughtful men had come to realise the sense 
of their own imperfection, and to desire purity of life ; 
and they expressed their feelings by the symbolism of 
the Mysteries, which were designed to suggest not only 
the prospect of happiness in the life beyond the grave, 
but also the thought of future retribution.^ With some 
of the Greek thinkers, the immortality of the soul was 
proclaimed with a clearness and conviction that has 
rarely been surpassed; but generally this is closely 
linked with a doctrine of Pre-existence and (some- 
times) of Transmigration. Our present bodily exist- 
ence is but a phase in the course of the life of the soul ; 
physical birth and death do not mark the beginning nor 
the ending of the soul’s true life : — 


1 See {e,g,) Salmond’s Christian JDoctritie of Immortality^ 4tla edition, p. 110. 
For Greek Religion, cf. chap. iii. in Charles’s Critical History of the Doctrine 
of a Future Life of Judaism, and Ramsay’s article, ‘Religion of Greece,’ in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the BiblCf extra voh pp. 109-156. 
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‘ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting. 

And cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we cciae 
From God, who is our home.’ 

Such ideas lead naturally to a disparagement of the 
body as ‘ the prison-house of the soul/ in contrast to 
the Hebrew conception of the body as an essential part 
of the man ; and in Jewish writings a contempt for 
things material is one of the most obvious signs of Greek 
influence. 

Another characteristic of Greek eschatology was 
that its highest aspirations for the future were domin- 
ated, not so much by the prospect of happiness, or of 
rest, but, above all, to the desire for purity : ‘ They did 
not so much seek purity that they might become 
divinely immortal ; they needed immortality that they 
might become divinely pure.’ ^ And what the Greek 
meant by ‘ purity ’ is clearly shown us in Plato’s 
Phaedo : — 

‘ Does not purification seem to be this — the separa- 
tion, as far as possible, of the soul from the body, and 
the accustoming it to dwell, as far as possible, both m the 
present and m the future, alone by itself, freed from the 
body as though from bonds ? ’ ® 

Such aspirations led naturally to a doctrine of 
retribution beyond the grave. For the devout Greek 
would be conscious that he needed further purification 
after death ; and the extent of these purifications would 

^ J. E. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek EeUgion (London, 1903), 
p. 478. 

^ Plato, Phaedo, § 12 (Blagrave’s translation). 
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depend on tlie state of his soul at the close of this life. 
Hence a moral connection was established between this 
world and the world to come ; but the character of the 
retribution tends to be subjective rather than objective, 
and, unlike that in Hebrew religion, is not essentially 
bound up with the conception of a dramatic Judgment 
Day. And the idea of national or corporate resurrec- 
tion appears to be rarely present to the mind of the 
Greek thinker. 

On the other hand, in some of the Greek or Roman 
authors, we meet with ideas which are thoroughly 
dramatic, and much more akin to those of the Hebrews. 
Familiar instances occur in Yirgil’s description of the 
rewards and punishments in the under- world in the 
Aeneid,^ and in the same poet’s ‘ Messianic Eclogue.’ ^ 
In such cases the influence may have been mutual. 

The following writings illustrate the eschatology of 
the ‘ Diaspora- Jews ’ : — 

1. Sibylline Oracles, iii. 97'-825. 

2. Slavonic Enoch. 

3. Wisdom of Solomon. 

4. Philo. 

In Sibylline Oracles, iii. 97-825, the historical 
references indicate that the date of writing was in the 
second century b.c.® The outlines of the Jewish doctrine 
of the Last Things are maintained, but there are several 
peculiar features which indicate that the writer was a 
Jew of the Dispersion, probably living at Alexandria. 

Two points are worthy of notice. First, the author 

^ Virg. Aen vi. 548-627. 

^ See Mayor, Fowler, and Conway, VirgiVs Messianic Eclogne (London, 
1907), especially pp. 31-32 

® See Alexandre, Oracula, SihglUtm (Paris, 1869), Introduction, p. xxi. 
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is keenly interested in the conversion of the Gentiles to 
the worship of the God of Israel.^ Probably he chose 
to write under the pseudonym of the Gentile Sibyl in 
order to appeal to a non- Jewish circle of readers. And 
secondly, the doctrine of the Messiah is that of a 
Divine Messenger from God, rather than of a human 
king of David’s line, and the Messiah’s office will be to 
inaugurate the New Era of peace : — 

‘ And then from the suu [or perhaps, “ from the East ”] God 
shall send a Ring, 

Who shall cause all the world to cease from wicked war ; 

Some men indeed he shall slay ; with others he will make 
a sure treaty.’ ■ 

Another apocalypse, which Dr. Charles considers to 
have sprung from Egyptian Judaism, is the Slavonic 
‘ Booh of the Secrets of Enoch’ The date assigned is 
the first half of the first century a.i>., but parts of the 
book are earlier.® 

The plan of the book is that Enoch visits the Seven 
Heavens, and inspects their contents. The idea of the 
Seven Heavens, each above the other, is probably of 
Babylonian origin. It was accepted by some of the 
early Christians,* and is very prominent in the ‘ Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah’ and other Christian apocalypses. The 
Hellenic influence is indicated by the doctrine that 
‘ every soul was created eternally before the world.’ ® 

On one point the writer’s beliefs are distinctly 

^ Sib. Or. iii. 624-632, 702-731, etc. 

2 Sib. Or. iii. 662-655 

KoX t6t^ dir* ijeXloLO Bebs irifiyJ/eL PacrCkyja 
Traffav youav iroOffu iroXifioco KaKoio 
oOs pih &pa KrelycLSf ots 6* SpKta irio-rd reXifftras. 

Cf. also iii. 766-772. 

® See Charles, The Book of the Secrets of Bnocfi, Introduction, pp. xvii-xxvi. 

^ Cf. 2 Cor. xii. 2, and the ‘Ascension of Isaiah* (below. Part V. Chap. II,). 

® Slav. En. xxiii. 5. 
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unusual, for he affirms the immortality of the souls of 
the beasts, who will have their special place in the world 
to come.^ 

Another interesting feature is the w’-ell-defined ex- 
pectation of a ‘ Millennium ’ at the end of the world. 
This idea is derived from the Creation narrative in 
Genesis, which is treated as an ‘apocalypse’ of the 
world’s history. The six days of the creation symbohse 
six periods of a thousand years each ; for is it not written 
that ‘ a thousand years in God’s sight are but as 
yesterday ’ ? The seventh day, on which God rested, 
is symbolical of the last thousand years of this world’s 
existence, which will be a period of blessing and peace. 
After this, the Kingdom of God will begin, and will be 
the ‘ eighth eternal week.’ ^ There is no mention of a 
Messiah. 

‘ The Wisdom of Solomon ’ is perhaps the most 
typical of all the writings of Hellenistic Judaism. ‘ The 
most recent attempts to fix the date vary between 150 
B.C. and A.D. 40.’ ® Nowhere in Jewish literature are the 
Greek ideas of the pre-existence and immortality of the 
soul and of the essential baseness of material things so 
clearly visible : — 

‘ God created man for incorruption ; ’ ^ 

but 

‘ A corruptible body weigheth down the soul, 

And the earthy frame lieth heavy on a mind that is full 
of cares.’ ® 

The writer beheves that his soul is both pre-existent 

^ Slav, En. Iviii. 

^ Slav. En. xxxiii. 2. Cf. below, Part V, Chap. II. on The Christian 
Apocalypses, 

^ Siegfried, in Hastings’ Dictxonary of the Bible, vol. iv. p. 931a. 

^ Wisd. ii. 23. ® Wisd. ix. 16. 
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and immortal, and that the character of a man’s earthly 
body depends on the merits of his soul before it has 
become incarnated : — 

‘ A good soul fell to my lot ; — nay rather, being good, 
I came into a body undefiled.’ ' 

And yet the Hellenism of the Book of Wisdom is 
strongly coloured by Jewish modes of thought. The 
writer never swerves from his loyalty to the God of 
Israel. The immortality that he believes in is not the 
natural lot of all mankind, but the privilege of the 
faithful worshipper of God. — ‘ To know Thy dominion 
is the root of immortality.’ “ 

Few writings of this period are so refined and attrac- 
tive as the ‘ Wisdom of Solomon.’ After our study of 
the harsh and artificial doctrines of the later apocalypses 
it is a genuine pleasure to meet with a simple and 
devout belief in a future life, expressed in language that 
is not unworthy of the Christian Hope itself : — 

‘ The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 

And no torment shall touch them. 

In the eyes of the foolish they seemed to have died. 

And their departure was accounted to be their hurt. 

And their journeying away from us to be their ruin ; 

But they are in peace. 

For even if in the sight of men they be punished. 

Their hope is full of immortality ; 

And having home a little chastening, they shall receive 
great good ; 

Because God made trial of them, and found them worthy 
of Himself.’ * 

In the writings of Philo the cast of thought is still 
more Hellenic. The Alexandrian philosopher regarded 

^ Wisd. viii 19, 20. ® Wisd, xv. 3. ^ Wisd.,iii, 1-5. 
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matter as essentially evil, and our existence on earth as 
a living death : — 

‘ When we are alive, we are so though oi^r soul is dead 
and buried in our body, as if in a tomb. But if it were 
to die, then our soul would live according to its proper 
life, being released from the evil and dead body to which 
it is bound.’ ^ 

He believes in the immortality of the soul, but there 
appears to be no connection between this belief and his 
expectation of a good time coming for Israel on earth.* 
Indeed this hope for a future Kingdom of God in this 
world agrees but awkwardly with the general trend of 
Philo’s teaching; but it was part of the recognised 
tradition of his people, and he did not like to ignore it. 

The influence of Philo upon the writers of the New 
Testament is a disputed question ; but it is beyond all 
doubt that in later times the great Christian doctors of 
Alexandria were deeply imbued with his teaching. It 
has been said that Philo ‘prepared a sort of philo- 
sophical mould in which the fluid doctrines of Christi- 
anity could acquire consistency and shape.’ * Perhaps, 
too, Philo indirectly influenced the history of escha- 
tology by inculcating among the Jews a philosophical 
attitude of mind, which instinctively disliked the 
pseudonymous and realistic methods of the apoca- 
lyptists, and thus hastened the decline of the apoca- 
lyptic literature.^ 

Our brief review of these writings of the ‘ colonial ’ 
Jews will have indicated their strength and weakness 

^ Di Sacr. Leg. Alleg. i. 33. ® Le Execrat. is. 

^ James Dnimmond, iu Hastings’ Dictionary of the BihU, art. ^ Philo,’ extra 
vol. p, 20 8&. 

^ See Hassd, Apocaly^ytic Schools of Judaism (Manchester Tlieological 
Lectures, 1905), pp 158 ff., where it is suggested that Josephus also, by his 
historical methods, helped to diminish the popularity of the apocalypses. 
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compared, with the contemporary Palestinian apoca- 
lypses. They were more tolerant, more enlightened, more 
philosophical ; but they lack the nervous enthusiasm 
which characterises most of the Palestinian books, and 
which accounts in great measure for the widespread 
popularity of the latter. The Jews of the mother- 
country were face to face with the great crises which 
threatened their nation ; the Jews of the Dispersion 
viewed the course of events from a more dispassionate 
standpoint. The latter may have seen things in a truer 
perspective ; but it is the Palestinian apocalypses which 
did most to form the thoughts of the people among 
whom the seed of the Gospel was first sown. 


It is not easy to gather up the general characteristics 
of Jewish apocalyptic eschatology. The age of the 
apoealyptists, like many another age which has lost 
confidence in its own inspiration, exhibits the strange 
combination of a strict profession of deference to ancient 
tradition, side by side with a somewhat irresponsible 
tendency to multiply new details of doctrine, till the 
general impression becomes somewhat confused. When 
we endeavour to probe below the bewildering mass of 
apocalyptic details, we find that the really fundamental 
ideas common to all these writers are very simple, and 
very few in number. All the apoealyptists, without 
exception, looked forward to a future ‘Kingdom of 
God ’ in which the faithful are to participate. Nearly 
aU of them believed that the beginning of this Kingdom 
was very near, that it would be ushered in by violent 
and miraculous means, and that its inauguration would 
be associated with the resurrection of the dead and the 
Last Judgment. These are, so to speak, ‘ fixed points ' 
in the apocalyptic eschatology ; on other matters, such 
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as the intermediate state of the departed, the final 
destinies of the wicked, or the advent of the Messiah, 
there appears to have been an almost unlimited 
variety of speculation. The class of readers for whom 
the apocalypses were intended — in other words, the less- 
educated section of the Jewish populace — were evidently 
not disposed to resent apparent discrepancies, so long as 
the teaching was definite and the ‘revelations’ suffi- 
ciently minute to be interesting. A ‘new teaching’ 
would always be welcome, so long as its general scheme 
was not aggressively unconventional. 

One warning should perhaps be added. AVe have 
dwelt so much upon the apocalyptic literature that there 
is a danger of forgetting that it represents the beliefe 
and aspirations of only one section of the Jewish people. 
All through the years when these apocalypses were being 
written and circulated, there was doubtless a large 
body of educated opinion of a Sadducaic type among 
the Jews, worldly, cultured, and rationalistic, neither 
sharing in nor sympathising with visions and hopes of 
the kind which have engaged our attention in the above 
pages. 

The eschatology of our Lord now claims our atten- 
tion. Our study of the apocalyptic literature has been 
somewhat lengthy; but if we would rightly appraise 
the value of our Lord’s teaching, it is essential to be 
well acquainted with the circle of ideas in which He 
lived. The significance of His message lies not only in 
what He taught, but also in what He omitted to teach ; 
and this can be realised only when we are able to 
compare His doctrine with the doctrines of the apoca- 
lyptic writers.^ 

^ See the ‘ General Conclusions* at the end of Part III. 
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CHRIST’S ESCHATOLOGY 

CHAPTER XI 
IXXRODtrCTORY 

ovK ^X6ov KaTcuKvaaL, aXX^ irXr/pSxxai — ‘ I came, not 
to undo, but to fulfil.’ — Such was our Lord’s own esti- 
mate of His mission, and of the place which He holds 
in the history of the world. The words imply a 
stupendous claim ; that all the past history of the 
Chosen People, all their wealth of law and prophecy 
and psalmody, was but the preparation for Him who 
came in the fulness of time as a humble prophet of 
Nazareth. The claim must have seemed amazing at 
the time ; and yet it has commended itself to the 
conscience of a large part of the civilised world. 

Herein lies the supreme importance of this part of 
our study. If Jesus of Nazareth be indeed the fulfil- 
ment of the Old Dispensation, then His teaching is both 
the touchstone by which the truth or falsehood of earlier 
beliefs may be tested, and also the true foundation of 
the subsequent eschatology of the Christian Church. 
Nor is the teaching of Jesus Christ a matter of merely 
historical interest, but also of far-reaching practical 
importance. For if it were possible to determine with 
certainty what was the true ‘mind of Christ’ with 

no 
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regard to the life beyond the grave and the final destiny 
of this world, by far the largest part of Christendom 
would accept that teaching, and believe in it as an 
authoritative revelation, beyond which no appeal is 
admissible. And there can be little doubt that the 
effects of such a belief would be seen in the everyday 
life of our times. 

During the last few years, the eschatology of Jesus 
has come into special prominence in consequence of the 
writings of the so-called ‘ Eschatological School ' on the 
Continent. It is contended that the eschatological 
element in the teaching of Jesus was far greater than 
has generally been supposed, and that the real ‘ centre 
of gravity ’ of His message is to be found, not in His 
moral teaching, nor in His life or death, but in His 
eschatology. A number of new problems have been 
raised, and many fresh lines of thought suggested.^ 


^ The ^ Eschatological Theory ' of our Lord’s life and teaching was fore- 
shadowed, as far ago as 1768, by Reiniarus ; but it is only recently that it has 
begun to attract general interest. The pioneers of the theory in the last few 
years have been Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer. In 1882 the former 
wrote Fredigt Jesii vom BeicJie Gottes^ in which he maintained that the 
teaching of Jesus was far more impregnated with eschatology than was com- 
monly supposed. His views, however, did not find much favour till, in 1906, 
Albert Schweitzer developed the same ideas in greater detail and wth relentless 
consistency, in his now well-known book, Von EeiTnarus zu Wrede. This 
book was first brought to the notice of English readers in 1907 by Dr, 
Sanday’s Life of Christ in Recent Research ; and smee the present essay was 
written, Father Tyrell’s Christianity od the Cross Roads has inti’oduced 
Schweitzer’s views to an even wider circle, while Schweitzer’s book itself is 
now accessible in an English translation by W. Montgomery, under the title 
of The Quest of the Historical Jesus. Still more recently, a cai*eful review and 
criticism of Schweitzer’s theory has appeared in Dr. von Dobschutz’s Mscha- 
tology of the Gospels (London, 1910), written from a standpoint which may be 
broadly described as that of the Liberal Protestant 

The interest aroused throughout this country may be gauged from the 
Cambridge Church Congress of 1910, when a number of leading English 
theologians — ^including Bishop Gore, Dean Bernard, Dr. Charles, and Professor 
Stanton — read papers before the Congress on the subject of Schweitzer and his 
Theory. Under the circumstances, it seems needless to apologise for the large 
amount of space which has been devoted to the consideration of the ' Eschato- 
logical Theory ’ in the following pages. 
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All these have increased the importance of the study of 
Christ’s Doctrine of the Last Things. 

But while the eschatology of our Lord is thus at the 
present time a subject of unusual interest, it also 
presents peculiar difficulties to the student. Indeed, 
the endeavour to surmount these difficulties constitutes 
no small part of the interest aroused. 

To begin with, it will be admitted on all hands that 
we are here face to face with a unique Personality. 
Even the non-Christian generally admits that in the 
words of Jesus there is a depth of insight and a width 
of outlook which cause him to hesitate before he ventures 
to define or to limit their precise significance. And 
those who have been admitted into the fellowship of 
Christ’s religion must feel that they are here treading 
upon holy ground. The servant who would seek to 
discover the mind of a Master whom he believes to be 
one with the Maker of all, cannot but realise his own 
weakness and the awful greatness of the task before 
him : — 

‘ Hardly do we divine the things that are on earth. 

And the things that are close at hand we find with labour ; 

But the things that are in the heavens who ever yet traced 
out ? 

And who ever gained knowledge of thy counsel, except 
thou gavest wisdom. 

And sentest thy holy spirit from on high ? ’ ^ 

Some of the gravest difficulties are connected with 
the problem of the ‘ Kenosis,’ or the limitations of our 
Lord’s human knowledge. This question comes specially 
to the fore in the study of His eschatology ; for much of 
His teaching suggests at first sight that He held expec- 
tations of the future which were not in fact fulfilled. 
These are among the most perplexing passages that 

1 Wisd. ix. 16, 17. 
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confront the student of the Gospels. To those who hold 
‘ extreme ’ views on either side the difficulty is not very 
great. On the one hand, the advanced critic claims 
these sayings as proofs of the fallibility of Jesus. They 
show, we are told, that He was sometimes mistaken ; 
and, if so, the difficulty is largely solved. On the other 
side, some, desiring at all costs to maintain the iner- 
rancy of our Lord’s own vision of the future, have 
insisted that the natural and obvious meaning of the 
passages is not the true one; He was speaking in 
parables, and His words are to be interpreted mystically, 
not literally. Here, again, the difficulty is partly solved ; 
but while the former solution ignores the uniqueness of 
Christ, the latter obscures 'the human reality of His 
message to His hearers. 

Another difficulty, closely connected with the 
problem of the Kenosis, is to determine how far our 
Lord shared the peculiar national ideas of His fellow- 
countrymen. In other words. To what extent was 
Jesus a Jew? Were His thoughts from the very first 
free from aU Jewish peculiarities, or did the ‘increase 
in wisdom,’ of which St. Luke speaks, involve a gradual 
widening of His outlook, until He came to the fulness 
of the knowledge of the Perfect Man ? 

Those who are willing to concentrate their attention 
on one aspect alone of the Person of Jesus will find 
little difficulty in supplying an answer to questions 
such as these ; but a satisfactory solution of the problem 
of our Lord’s human limitations is one of the tasks 
which still lies before the Church of the future. In the 
meantime, it behoves the Christian scholar to remember 
the limitations of his own knowledge, and to abstain 
from hasty dogmatism on such matters. 

Another difficulty which confronts the student of 
Christ’s eschatology springs from what we may call the 

I 
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prophetic ’ character of His teaching. The reader will 
remember that, in studying the eschatology of the 
Hebrew prophets, we noticed that their real message 
consisted of a few great principles, and that the details 
were valued chiefly because they helped to illustrate 
the main issues. This is even more true of the teaching 
of our Lord. He did not come primarily to reveal 
details of the unknown future, but to teach men the 
will of the Father. And herein lies this difficulty, that 
there is nothing in His teaching to compare with the 
minute ‘ revelations ’ of the future which we And in the 
apocalyptic literature. The eschatology of the Gospels 
is to be found rather in the parabolic pictures of the 
Last Things and of the Kingdom of God, together with 
a few incidental allusions to the future life of the indi- 
vidual. Consequently it often needs no little care, first 
to read aright the principle hidden under the veil of 
parabolic teaching, and then to apply that principle to 
the problems of eschatology. 

The prophetic character of our Lord’s teaching is 
also marked by the note of conviction : ‘ He taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the scribes.’ 
He knew that He possessed the authority within Himself, 
and so He did not merely repeat the traditions of His 
earthly forefathers. He does indeed appeal at times to 
the witness of the Old Testament, where this confirms 
His own message ; but He never suggests that His own 
authority is dependent on the authority of the Hebrew 
Bible. Nay, rather : ‘ We speak that we do know, and 
testify of tW we have seen.’ 

This same note of prophetic conviction suggests the 
reason why our Lord never appeals to the authority of 
the apocalyptic books, although He often adopts their 
language to enforce His teaching. The apocalypses, as 
we have seen, were full of details, but great moral prin- 
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ciples were often sadly wanting. Our Lord was willing 
to use the familiar language of apocalyptic, when that 
language served to make His own meaning plainer to 
His hearers. But the parallels between His words and 
those of the apocalyptists are always incidental, and 
essentially different from the dh’eet quotations which 
He often draws from the Old Testament prophets, by 
whom the same Spirit had spoken who now was speaking 
by Himself, the Prophet of Nazareth. 

But the difficulties of our study do not lie only in 
the uniqueness of Christ’s Person and teaching. The 
sources also, from which we derive our information, 
present problems of unusual complesity. The Synoptic 
Problem, and the Problem of the Fourth Gospel, are 
interwoven with our subject at every point. We are 
constantly tempted to diverge from the study of escha- 
tology and enter the devious paths of literary criticism. 
It is evident that in the present essay it would be out 
of place to attempt any full discussion of these vast 
problems. But as they are so intimately connected with 
the subject of our Lord’s eschatology, it wiU be well to 
indicate as briefly as possible the standpoint which is 
assumed in the following pages. The reader will then 
be better able to make due allowance for the existence 
of opinions and presuppositions with which he may be 
unable to agree. 

Of all these problems, the most vital of aU is that 
which concerns the Person of Jesus Christ; and the 
attitude taken up with regard to this question will 
inevitably modify the whole method of studying a 
subject such as Christian eschatology. Any attempt 
at precise definition in this matter is liable to lapse 
either into shallow irreverence or meaningless obscurity; 
but perhaps the standpoint of the present essay with 
regard to this fundamental question will be sufficiently 
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indicated by two quotations. The first is from the 
definition of Christ’s Person in an ancient Confession of 
Catholic Christendom : — 

‘ Perfect God, and perfect Man . of a reasonable soul 
and human flesh subsisting : 

Equal to the Father, as touching his Godhead ; and 
inferior to the Father, as touching his Manhood.’ 

The second quotation is from Dr. Moberly ; — 

‘ In [our Lord’s] human life on earth, as Incarnate, He is 
not sometimes, but consistently, always, in every act and every 
detail. Human. The Incarnate never leaves His Incarna- 
tion. . . . Whatever the reverence of their motive may 
be, men do harm to consistency and to truth by keeping 
open, as it were, a sort of non-human sphere, or aspect, of 
the Incarnation. ... By looking for the Divine side by 
side with the human, instead of discerning the Divine 
within the human, we miss the significance of them both.’ ^ 

These two quotations briefly express the conception 
of our Lord’s Person which has been continually present 
to the writer of these pages. It is only too probable 
that in discussing a question of such magnitude some 
things will be said which may seem to be inconsistent 
with the position indicated above. If so, it is the 
writer’s hope that these will be attributed to an error of 
judgment, not to any intentional disloyalty to the faith 
of Christendom. 

In those places where the Synoptic Problem underlies 
our subject, the reader of this essay will find that the 
general lines of modern English scholarship are followed. 
St. Mark’s Gospel, and the non-Marcan sections common 
to St. Matthew and St. Luke,® are accepted as the two 
earliest witnesses, preserved with little or no change 
from the dates when they were originally committed to 

^ R. C. Moberly, Atonement and Personality (London, 1904), p. 97. 

^ Generally referred to as ‘ Q’ {i.e, ‘ Quelle ’). 
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writing, circa a.d. 60-70 ; and the remaining portions 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke are regarded as preserving 
the tradition of the Church shortly before or shortly 
after the Fall of Jerusalem, and showing at times a 
‘ reflection ’ of that tradition in their presentment of 
the life of our Lord. The order of events as recorded 
in St. Mark is taken as the best general basis for enabling 
us to grasp the main course of events during Christ’s 
ministry. 

With regard to the Fourth Grospel, the traditional 
Johannine authorship is not called in question. In 
the following pages it is assumed that if the author 
was not St. John himself, he was at any rate one who 
was in personal touch with Jesus during His earthly 
life. Nevertheless, it is well to remember the explicit 
statement of the Fourth Evangelist that he wrote with 
a definite purpose : ‘that ye may believe that Jesus is 
the Messiah, the Son of God, and that believing y^ may 
have life in his name.’^ It was not, then, the author’s 
first object to record a series of historical incidents ; for 
the outlines of the events of the Lord’s life were already 
well known to his readers. His aim was rather to in- 
terpret these events, and to explain their inner meanmg. 

‘ The author of the Fourth Gospel did not look so much 
without as within ; he sank into his own consciousness, 
and at last brought out what he found there. He dwelt 
upon the past tUl it became luminous to him ; and then 
he took up his pen.’ ^ We may recall in this connection 
the well-known saying which Clement of Alexandria is 
said to have learnt from the early presbyters : ‘John, 
perceiving that what had reference to the body in the 
Gospel of our Saviour was sufficiently detailed, . . . 
wrote a spiritual Gospel.’® 

^ John XX. 31. 

2 Sanday, CritidsTti of the Fourth Gospel (Oxford, 1905), p. 189. 

3 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical Eistory^ vi. 14. 
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This being so, we shall not turn to the Fourth 
Gospel primarily to learn the course of history as it 
appeared to the outside world ; but we shall recognise 
that the Johannine picture of Christ does show us what 
manner of Person He seemed to be in the eyes of those 
who were nearest to Him in His life on earth. We 
shall not be dismayed by the possibility that the speeches 
of Christ in St. John’s Gospel may not in all cases be 
verbal reports of the words which He actually spoke ; 
on the other hand, we shall feel confident that they truly 
represent the substance of His teaching as it was under- 
stood by His most intimate disciples. 

Approaching the Fourth Gospel from this stand- 
point, how shall we best deal with the Johannine 
eschatology ? If we are right in holding that St. John 
meant his Gospel to be ‘ the interpretation of a life 
already known from other sources,’ ^ we shall be adhering 
most closely to the design of its author if we first study 
the Synoptic Gospels, in order to learn what was the 
outward form of our Lord’s eschatological teaching ; 
and then turn to the Fourth Gospel to understand at 
least one of the ways in which it was interpreted by the 
early Church. 

The above brief summary will, it is hoped, be 
sufficient to indicate the general liues on which the 
Gospel narratives will be studied in the present essay, 
with special reference to our Lord’s eschatology. 

^ Drummond, The Fourth Gospel (London, 1903), p. 65. 
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THE PEOPLE TO WHOM CHRIST PREACHED 

It may be well, before turning to the heart of our 
subject — the New Testament narratives — to review 
briefly the chief features of Jewish life in the time of 
our Lord, in order to realise better the attitude taken 
up towards Him by the various sections of the Jewish 
People, and the effects of this upon His teachiug and 
eschatology. We have already gained some idea, from 
our study of the apocalypses, of the various types of 
contemporary eschatological beliefs. But it must be 
remembered that the apocalypses reflect mainly, if not 
entirely, the Pharisaic standpoint, and give us no idea 
of the views of the Sadducees. 

Even the ‘Pharisaic standpoint’ is not altogether 
easy to define with precision. Eor though we are 
accustomed to speak of the ‘ party of the Pharisees ’ as 
if it were a compact and united body, the phrase is in 
reality little more than a convenient term for a certain 
type of Judaism, which contained within itself various 
classes of people — on the one hand some of the best- 
educated Jews of the day, such as the scribes and 
lawyers, and on the other hand a large body of adherents 
from the illiterate masses of the population. It is 
clearly improbable that such heterogeneous elements of 
the ‘ Pharisaic party ’ would all take up the same 
attitude on important questions. True, there are one 
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or two characteristics which we are accustomed — no 
doubt rightly — to associate universally with the name of 
‘ Pharisee.’ First among these was a zeal for the ancient 
Faith of Israel, its laws and ceremonies and traditions — 
a zeal which tended to degenerate into a rigid and 
barren legalism, because it lacked the living certainty 
of personal inspiration, which alone can give that ‘ sense 
of proportion ’ that enables men to discern between the 
essential and the secondary elements in religion. And 
there is another equally familiar feature of Pharisaism, 
— the exclusive spirit which bitterly disliked everything 
Gentile (particularly the Roman protectorate over 
Judaea), and refused to compromise religious principles 
for the advantage of maintaining friendly relations 
between Church and State. These two characteristics — 
which may seem, to English minds, to blend somewhat 
strangely, the former being suggestive of ‘ strict Church- 
manship,’ and the latter more akin to Puritanism — 
appear to have been generally recognised as of the 
essence of Pharisaism ; but in connection with such 
matters as eschatology and the Messianic hope, the 
adherents of the ‘Party’ differed widely among them- 
selves. The best type of educated Pharisee did not, so 
far as we know, associate his religious hopes with 
political schemes ; he was willing to wait quietly for the 
moment when the Lord should intervene, as in the days 
of old, to dehver His people. If he hoped for a Messiah, 
it would be for a Divine Being, such as we found 
described in the ‘ Simihtudes ’ of Enoch ; and the 
Kingdom which he longed for was to be a spiritual 
‘ Kingdom of the Heavens.’ But among the masses of 
the people these hopes would naturally take a cruder 
form. The expectation of an earthly Prince of David’s 
line, and of a Kingdom of Israel on earth, would be 
more intelligible and congenial to them than the refined 
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ideas of their religious leaders. The spirit of the later 
Zealots was already stirring among the populace ; and 
many were anxious to force on the coming of ‘the 
Kingdom ’ by political agitation. 

But while on these and many other matters the 
party of the Pharisees was by no means unanimous, it 
is probable that some idea of retribution beyond the 
grave was a recognised part of Pharisaic belief; and 
they trusted that the souls of their fathers who had 
passed away from earth before the advent of the 
Kingdom were yet safe in the hands of God. 

We see, then, that among the Pharisees there were 
eager hopes ready to welcome eschatological teaching ; 
but only if it was of the conventional type. The 
Pharisaic leaders, while theoretically expecting a Messiah, 
were not prepared to accept as such one who had sprung 
from a peasant home, and who showed but little respect 
for their authority. And, similarly, the popular ad- 
herents of Pharisaism, while even more ready than their 
teachers to hail the Messiah and enter the Kingdom, 
were determined to insist that the Messiah should act 
in accordance with then own expectations — which in 
this case were political — and should found the kind of 
kingdom which they desired, — that is to say, a kingdom 
of material prosperity. 

Of almost equal importance with the Pharisees, 
though less prominent in the New Testament, were the 
Sadducees, composed mainly of the priests and the 
aristocracy. They were, for the most part, able men of 
the world, priding themselves on their sober and well- 
balanced reasonableness. They upheld the ‘ ancient 
and laudable customs ’ of the national religion, as con- 
ducive to sober conduct and morality ; but they depre- 
cated an excess of enthusiasm, and were sceptical of 
new-fangled doctrines of the future life, which offended 
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their staid common -sense. They were particularly 
anxious to maintain friendly relations with the Roman 
power, and to check internal disorders and the spirit of 
‘ nationalist ’ disaffection. They were sufficiently states- 
manlike to see that, from a worldly point of view, the 
wisest course for the Jews was that of submission to 
the sovereignty of Caesar ; and their desire to maintain 
the political status quo was fostered, no doubt, by the 
pleasant prospect of maintaining at the same time their 
own position of social dignity and comfort. 

Hence we can see why the Sadducees looked upon 
eschatological speculations, not only with contempt, but 
with definite hostility. Had the apocalypses been 
always free from political intent, the enthusiastic visions 
of their writers would have drawn from the Sadducees 
only a smile of enlightened superiority. But many of 
the apocalypses, as we have seen, were definitely anti- 
Roman and anti-Sadducean in tone ; and consequently 
they were regarded by the Sadducees as the pernicious 
products of a dangerous fanaticism which was anxious 
to undermine the political stability (such as it was) of 
Judaea. So their hand would be set against all who 
seemed disposed to kindle any unwonted enthusiasm 
among the ‘ common people,’ and they would be certain 
to regard with grave suspicion all public teachers and 
preachers ; — and not least, the ‘ Prophet of Nazareth.’ 

In so far as the party of the Herodians, whose 
interest was centred in maintaining the influence of the 
Jewish King, are to be accounted as a separate force in 
the Jewish life of the day, their distinctive characteristics 
would produce a dislike of popular Messianic expectation, 
very similar to that of the Sadducees. The influence 
of a prophet, such as Jesus of Nazareth, was not likely 
to strengthen the position of the Herodian dynasty ; 
and so it is not surprising to find the Herodians allied 
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with the Pharisees^ in the endeavour to procure our 
Lord’s downfall. 

The ascetic sect of the Essenes, with their strange 
mixture of Hebrew, Persian, and Pythagorean beliefs, 
do not come into prominence in the Gospels. The 
attempts to prove that our Lord was connected with 
this sect^ are now admitted on all hands to be mere 
flights of imagination. In apostolic or sub-apostolic 
times Essenic influence may perhaps be traced ; but not 
in the Gospels. 

As for the Eoman military authorities in Palestine, 
their attitude towards our Lord was one of complete 
indifference, so far as the religious elements in His 
teaching were concerned; but their indifference was 
distinctly tinged with suspicion, lest He should fan the 
smouldering embers of popular ‘Messianism’ into a 
raging fire of revolt and anarchy. The sooner His 
preaching could be decently suppressed the better for 
the maintenance of Imperial law and order. 

This brief review of the various parties in Judaea 
wiU enable us to perceive that from almost every 
quarter our Lord’s teaching would be viewed with 
unfriendly eyes, and in particular, that part of it 
which referred to the Last Things and the coming of 
the Messiah. Sadducee, Herodian, and Koman would 
dishke it on political grounds, as a new and unsettling 
form of fanaticism; while the scribes and Pharisees, 
interested primarily in the religious aspect of the 
matter, would refuse to recognise the authority of an 
independent preacher who had sprung from the 
common people. And the co mm on people themselves, 

^ Mark iii. 6. 

^ See {e.g.) Von der Aim’s Theological Letters (1863), referred to in 
Schweitzer’s Fon Heimartis zu Wrede, pp. 160-178 ; cf. pp. 38-47 and 323-326. 
(The paging in the English translation of Schweitzer’s hook varies only very 
slightly from the German.) 
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though ready to welcome the ‘ new teaching/ were but 
a broken reed to lean upon ; for when once it became 
clear that the Prophet of Nazareth was not going to 
be a political reformer or a nationalist leader, their 
enthusiasm was changed to bitter disappointment and 
resentment. 

In the chapters that follow we shall see how the 
varying forms of opposition to our Lord played an 
important part in determining the form (though not 
the substance) of His eschatological teaching. 

None of the leading parties among the Jews of 
our Lord’s time commend themselves much to our 
sympathies to-day. But there were doubtless not a 
few pious and godly souls in whom the spirit of the 
Old Testament still lived on. They were zealous for a 
righteousness which was something more than con- 
formity to the Law, and the Messiah whom they 
expected was above all one who should ‘ save his people 
from their sins.’^ This is the atmosphere which 
pervades the early chapters of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, and especially the Lucan canticles. The faith 
of Simeon has become the faith of the Church of 
Christ : — 


‘ Mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 

Which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples ; 
Alight for revelation to the Gentiles (et? airoKaXwIriv iOvav), 
And the glory of thy people Israel.’ ^ 


' Matt. 1 . 21. 


® Luke li. 30-32. 



CHAPTEE XIII 

OTJB lord’s preparation eor his ministry 

We need not dwell long upon tlie life of our Lord 
before He began His public ministry. We read that 
* the grace of God was upon him,’ and the consciousness 
of His Divine mission was ever growing stronger, and, 
upon one occasion at least, found clear expression, in 
the memorable words : ‘ Knew ye not that for me it 
is necessary to be h> to ?? tow nrarpo'i fiov ? ’ ^ 

At length the years of silent growth are fulfilled, 
and their close is signalised by the trumpet-note of the 
Forerunner. The coming of John the Baptist seems like 
a revival of the ancient days of Old Testament prophecy. 
Here at last, after so many centuries, is a man who has 
the courage to deliver a message straight from God. 
He does not shelter himself under the great names of 
the past, but speaks out with boldness, conscious of his 
own inspiration. The great Messianic crisis is coming 
upon the nation — so runs the refrain of J ohn’s message ; 
and like Amos of old, he summons the Chosen People 
to repent, in order that they may be prepared to meet 
their God in the impending Day of Judgment. But 
the Baptist explicitly rejects any office beyond that of 
the Lord’s Messenger ; it was his to sound the warning, 
not actually to bring about the crisis. He that is 
coming after John will inaugurate the Messianic Era 

, . 1 Luke ii. 49. 

125 
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by pouring out the gift of the Holy Spirit, as foretold 
by the prophets.' So much is recorded by St. Mark ; * 
from St. Matthew we learn that John described the 
New Era as ‘the kingdom of the heavens’ (■^ ^aa-iXeia 
T&v ovpav&v);^ and St. Luke mentions the popular 
expectation that John might be the Messiah.' All 
three evangelists emphasise the strong practical advice 
which accompanies the eschatological preaching of the 
Baptist. He took up the message of the apocalyptic 
writers, not as an end in itself, but as a means to lead 
men to repentance and righteousness. 

It is not infrequently assumed that because our 
Lord submitted to be baptized by John, the Gospel of 
Jesus must have been at the outset only a subordinate 
branch of the movement inaugurated by the Baptist. 
But the explanation of the action which is given by 
our Lord is characteristic of His attitude towards the 
Old Covenant in this early period : — ‘ Suffer it now ; for 
thus it becometh us to fulfil every righteous require- 
ment {Tratrav BoKMoavvTjv).’ ® The Baptism was no 
confession of inferiority, but rather one of the first 
signs that Jesus had come ‘not to undo, but to 
fulfil.’ 

All the Synoptists record that at the Baptism our 
Lord received a special revelation of His Divine Sonship. 
We may recall that in the Jewish apocalypses the 
Messiah is referred to by the Almighty as ‘ My Son ’ ; ® 
so that the voice, ‘ Thou art my beloved Son,’ might be 
understood to be a proclamation of the Messiahship of 


^ Joel ii. 28 ; Isa. xxxii. 15 ; Ezek. xxxix. 29 ; Zech. xii. 10. 

^ Mark i. 2-8. The additional details in Matthew and Luke (probably from 
the ‘ Q ’ document) are in complete accord with the brief Marcan account. 

Matt. ill. 2. * Luke iii. 15. 

® Matt iii. 15 ; for 5«aio<ri5v97= ‘whatever is right,’ see Grimm and Thayer’s 
Lexicoji of the New Testament (4th edition, 1901), p. 149. 

^ Eth. En. cv. 2 ; 4 Ezra xiii. 32, 37, 52, xiv. 9, etc. ; cf. Ps. ii. 7, Ixxxix, 27. 
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Jesus, though apparently it was not a very common 
Messianic titleJ 

The presumption that our Lord’s Messianic Conscious- 
ness dates in its fulness from His Baptism is strengthened 
by the narratives of the Temptation in St. Matthew and 
St. Luke.^ The suggestions of Satan are intended to 
persuade our Lord to misuse His Messianic Sonship. 
He is tempted to give way to carnal desires, to make 
a display of His miraculous powers, and to found an 
empire of this world. Each temptation is firmly with- 
stood; and there seems little doubt that our Lord’s 
attitude in face of these great issues was determined 
once and for all before He entered on His public 
ministry. 

* See Dalman, Words ofJesiis, pp. 268-273. 

« Matt. iv. 1-11 ; Luke iv. 1-12. 
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THE PREACHING OF ‘THE KINGDOM OF GOD ’ 

John’s call to repentance, and his announcement that 
the Kingdom of God was at hand, were still ringing in 
the ears of the people of Judaea, when Jesus^came into 
Galilee with the same solemn message upon His lips ; — 

' The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at 
hand ; repent ye, and believe the good tidings.’ 

Was this ‘Kingdom of God’ which our Lord 'pro- 
claimed ‘ eschatological’ or was it not f This is one of 
the most momentous questions in the study of Christian 
eschatology. 

To avoid misconceptions, it may be well to define 
at the outset what we mean by an ‘ eschatological 
kingdom.’ We have seen that the ‘Kingdom of God’ 
in Jewish eschatology might be either on earth or in 
heaven, material or spirituaL But there have been two 
essential characteristics always associated with the idea 
of an ‘ eschatological kingdom ’ ; it must be in the 
future, separated from the present conditions of this 
world by a definite historical crisis (the Last Judgment), 
and it must be an era of perfection, when the sovereignty 
of God holds absolute sway. So, wlien we ask whether 
‘ the Kingdom of God ’ as preached by our Lord was 
‘ eschatological,’ we are asking whether He meant to 
preach the coming of a kingdom which would begin 

128 
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after a great catastrophe, and which would then satisfy 
every religious ideal. 

A very little reflection will suflBce to show that 
when our Lord spoke of ‘ the Kingdom of God,’ He 
must have wished to retain an element of eschatology 
in His teaching. For the study of contemporary Jewish 
literature has made it clear beyond doubt that His 
message, ‘ The Kingdom of God is at hand,’ would be 
understood by Jewish hearers in an eschatological sense. 
This being so, we cannot doubt that this meaning of 
the term was agreeable to our Lord’s teaching ; other- 
wise we should accuse Him of deliberately creating an 
impression which He believed to be untrue. At the 
same time, it does not follow that this was the only 
aspect of ‘ the Kingdom’ which was present to His mind. 

Besides this a priori argument, there are certain 
sayings of our Lord which speak of ‘ the Kingdom ’ in 
a sense which can only be eschatological.^ One or two 
examples will suffice. In St. Matthew vii. 21, 22 we 
read : — 

‘ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father which is in Heaven. Many will 
say to me in that day. Lord, Lord, . . .’ etc. 

Now in this passage, the phrase ‘that day’ unmis- 
takably refers to the last Day of Judgment ; ® and the 
close association implied between ‘ that day ’ and ‘ enter- 
ing the Kingdom of Heaven ’ leaves no room for doubt 
as to the eschatological significance of the latter phrase.® 

^ It is notewortliy, however, that m St. Mark's account of the Galilean 
mimstiy, these sayings are almost, if not entirely, absent ; and in other cases 
it is difficult to be sure of the original context of the ‘logia.’ 

® Of. Matt. vii. 22, 23 with Matt. xxv. 44-46, 

® See, however, Von Dobschutz, Eschatology of the Gos^pels^ p. 81, where it 
is contended that the eschatological ‘tone* of this passage is due to the 
Evangelist, 

K 
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Anotlier passage whicli clearly looks forward to the Last 
Crisis is the following : — 

‘ Many shall come from the East and the West, and 
shall sit down ... in the Kingdom of Heaven.’ ^ 

And once more, in the Parable of the Tares, ‘ the King- 
dom of the Father ’ ‘ can only refer to the Final Con- 
summation. These ‘ logia ’ confirm the very strong 
probability that our Lord did not wish to exclude the 
eschatological element in the idea of ‘ the Kingdom.’ 

But in recent years, certain Continental writers of 
the ‘ Eschatological School,’ ® not satisfied with the 
admission that there undoubtedly was an element of 
eschatology in our Lord’s preaching of the Kingdom, 
have affirmed that this was His sole and exclusive 
meaning. He expected — so we are told — that in the 
immediate future a transcendental Kingdom of God 
would be inaugurated by a special Divine intervention. 
The coming of this kingdom was to be quite indepen- 
dent of the actions of men in general or of Jesus in 
particular ; it was to be a pure miracle, the time and 
manner of its advent being predestined in God’s purpose, 
and revealed in the Scriptures and in the apocalyptic 
literature. Johannes Weiss, for instance, writes thus : — 

‘ The disciples are to pray that the Kingdom may 
come, but, generally speaking, no human being can re- 
establish it. Even Jesus cannot bring to pass the King- 
dom of God, or found it, or set it up ; God alone can do 
that.’ * 

Schweitzer, in his book Von Reimarus zu Wrede, is 
even more thorough-going in his eschatological con- 
ception of the Kingdom. It is to be so transcendental 

^ Matt. viii. 11, In Luke xiii. 29 this saying is placed in the later ministry. 

^ Matt. xiii. 43. ^ See above, p. Ill, note (1). 

Joh. Weiss, Lie JPredigt Jesu %om EeicJui OotteSf p. 62. 
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that nothing positive can be predicated of it, not even 
the great principles of right and wrong : — 

' For Jesus, there can be no morality (SittlicMeii) 
of the Kingdom of God ; since in the Kingdom of God 
all the conditions of this world, even the distinctions of 
sex (St. Mark xii. 25) are suspended ; temptation and sin 
exist no more.’ ^ 

Schweitzer apparently thinks that this extremely 
‘ other-worldly ’ idea of the Kingdom was universal 
among the Jews ; at least he is very severe on those 
who suggest that Christ may have wished to transform 
or ennoble the general expectations of the people.* 
Schweitzer and Johannes Weiss certainly possess the 
virtue of consistency ; but it remains to be seen whether 
the facts bear them out.® 

In the first place, is their contention, that Christ’s 
idea of a purely transcendental kingdom was simply 
the generally -accepted belief of His contemporaries, 
supported by the study of the apocalyptic hterature ? It 
is true that the ‘ Similitudes ’ of Enoch, about a century 
before Christ, afford an example of such a behef.* But 
in the Psalms of Solomon — a book which is more nearly 
contemporary with our Lord — the expectation of the 
Kingdom is distinctly mundane and political.® The 
internal evidence of the Gospels themselves is even 
more convincing, as showing that the idea of a political 
Messiah was by no means inconceivable to the Jews of 
that era. Those who brought the tribute -money to 
Jesus evidently thought that they might persuade Him 

^ Schweitzer, op. c%t. p. 362 (Eng. trans. p, 364). 

2 See especially chaps, xvi. and xviii., and his review of Johannes Weiss's 
work in pp. 235-238 (Eng. trans. pp. 237-240). 

® Eor the practical importance of the ‘Eschatological Controversy,* see 
below. Part VI. 

^ Even here the political element is not entirely absent ; see above, p. 87. 

5 Pss. Sol. xvii. 23-67. See above, pp. 89, 90. 
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to declare Himself a political anti-Eoman Messiah.’ 
And the question of the primitive Church to the Lord 
after His resurrection, ‘ Dost thou at this time restore 
the Kingdom to Israel ? ’ " surely reflects an expectation 
of the Kingdom which was by no means purely trans- 
cendental. It is wholly inconsistent with the general 
tenor of the Gospel narratives to suppose that Christ’s 
teaching and the popular eschatology were at one in 
implying that ‘ the Kingdom of God ’ was an altogether 
other-worldly state of existence. 

We read, moreover, that ‘the Kingdom,’ as first 
preached by our Lord, was a ‘ mystery,’ revealed to the 
disciples, but deliberately hidden from the people. 
Before explaining the Parable of the Sower, He teUs 
them : ‘ Unto you is given the mystery (to iMcrrripLov) of 
the Kingdom of God ; but unto them that are without, 
all things are done in parables.’® Now these words 
certainly imply that Christ was not merely accepting 
the current view of ‘ the Kingdom ’ ; for in that case 
there would have been no mystery about it, either to 
the disciples, or to ‘those that were without,’ the 
common people. Schweitzer’s attempts to reconcile 
‘ the mystery of the Kingdom ’ with his theory are 
most unconvincing. He tells us that ‘ the mystery ’ or 
‘secret’ was the esoteric teaching by which Christ 
revealed to the disciples the reasons for the nearness of 
the Kingdom.'* But why should He have wished to 
conceal this from the populace ? Indeed, had HI not 
already divulged it in His own preaching, ‘ The King- 
dom of God is at hand ’ ? And when we are told that 
the central purpose of the Parables of the Sower and 

^ Mark sii. 13-27, etc. ^ Acts i. 6. 

3 Mark iv. 11 ; of. Matt. siii. 11, Luke viu. 10. Matt, and Luke have 
/tvonjpta.” 

* ‘The secret must therefore explain why the Kingdom must now come, 
and how men are to perceive how near it is.' — Schweitzer, p. 352 (Eng. trans. 
p. 354). 
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the Mustard-seed -was to contrast the feebleness of the 
human ‘ sowing ’ with the magnitude of the supernatural 
advent of the Kingdom, and thus to emphasise the 
omnipotence of predestination,^ we are inclined to 
wonder whether any impartial reader, not already pre- 
possessed with a clear-cut theory, would gather this 
lesson at first sight from the parables in question; so 
forced is the interpretation needed to reconcile them 
with the ‘ Eschatological Theory.’ 

But if our Lord, instead of indiscriminately adopt- 
ing the popular idea of the Kingdom, was in reality 
desirous of transforming it and freeing it from its 
political associations, then it becomes easier to under- 
stand why the preaching of the Kingdom was kept 
a ‘ mystery ’ outside the circle of His disciples. For it 
would then be necessary to teach the people by veiled 
metaphors, lest the repeated announcement of the near- 
ness of the kingdom should arouse a popular tumult. 
The utmost that could be attempted at first would be 
to guide the thoughts of the people in a right direction. 
To the disciples it was given to know more of ‘the 
mystery,’ because the inner meaning of the parables 
was explained to them by the Master. And this inner 
meaning was something new ; no one before J esus had 
thought of likening the homely events of country life 
to the eschatological Kingdom of God. So this saying 
about ‘the mystery of the Kingdom,’ occurring, as it 
does in all three Synoptists, in the midst of the Galilean 
parables, affords strong evidence that our Lord’s idea 
of the Kingdom was not limited by the old ideas of 
Jewish eschatology, but was, in part at least, unfamiliar 
and mysterious to His hearers. 

Another grave objection to the purely eschatological 
\dew of Christ’s preaching occurs in certain of the sayings 

^ Schueitzer, 0 ^. cit. p. 353 (Eng. trans. p. 355) 
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of Jesus which imply that the Kingdom is present 
here in this world. One instance may be cited, which 
evidently belongs to the period of the Galilean 
ministry : — 

‘ If I by the finger of God cast out devils, then is the 
Kingdom of God come upon you {e^Baa-ev i^' vfias:).’ ^ 

This was our Lord’s reply when He was accused of 
using the power of the arch-devil. The phrase “ e<f>0aa-ep 
i<j) vfia<t ” seems most naturally to mean that the King- 
dom had actually come.^ Or take St. Matthew xi. 12 : — 

‘From the days of John the Baptist until now the 
Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force.’ 

Now whatever be the exact meaning of this difficult 
saying, it certainly implies that the Kingdom of Heaven 
has been in existence ‘from the days of John the 
Baptist ’ until the time when the words were spoken. 
The parallel passage in St. Luke xvi. 16 is equally clear 
on this point : — 

‘The law and the prophets were until John; from 
that time the Gospel of the Kingdom of God is preached, 
and eveiy man entereth violently into it.’ 

The same impression is even more clearly conveyed 
by the Parables of the Kingdom. Many of these do 
not naturally suggest anything like the eschatology 
of the Jewish apocalypses.® If we read through the 
Parables of the Sower, or the Mustard-seed, or the 
Leaven, or the Draw-net, with a mind freed as far as 
possible from preconceptions, can we fairly say that 

^ Matt. xii. 28 (—Luke xi. 20) ; generally assigned to the ‘ Q ' document. 

2 In 1 These, ii. 16, if be the Last (eschatological) Crisis, then 

“ ^(pddcrev ” must be * is on the point of coming.’ But “ dpy^ ” there may well 
be some punishment which had actually come upon the offenders. 

3 See Temple, The Faith atid 3fodem Thought (London, 1910), p. 93. 
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they suggest a supernatural Kingdom in the heavens, 
which has no connection with the things of earth ? It 
is, as we have said, of the very essence of an eschato- 
logical kingdom that it should be the ^perfect realisation 
of every hope and desire. But the Galilean parables 
speak of growth from small things to great ; and the 
Parables of the Draw-net and the Tares assume that 
there will be evil in the Kingdom as weU as good. Is 
this conceivable in an eschatological kingdom? Nor 
is even more direct evidence lacking. What could 
be plainer than the language of the Parable of the 
Tares 1 — ‘ The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man 
that sowed good seed in his field. . . . The field is the 
world (o Koa-fio'}).’ ^ And again, we are reminded that 
the Kingdom is associated with earth as well as with 
heaven, by the two phrases which we meet with in our 
Lord’s explanation of this same parable : ‘ The Kingdom 
of the Son of Man ’ and ‘ The Kingdom of the Father.’ ® 
The former, we read, will continue till ‘ the end of the 
world.’ To rule out this aspect of the Kingdom, as is 
done by the ‘ consistent eschatologists,’ involves a forced 
and unnatural interpretation of one of the most distinc- 
tive and unique features of Christ’s teaching — His 
Galilean parables. 

Once more, the evidence of the Synoptic Gospels 
cannot be reconciled with the contention of Weiss and 
Schweitzer, that in the founding of the Kingdom there 
is no place for human agency.* This contention un- 
questionably includes an element of truth. We all 
admit that the final destinies of this world and all other 

1 Matt. xiii. 24, 38. The Parable of the Tares, like the other Galilean 
parables, depicts events of agricultural life ; but the general tone suggests that 
it belongs to a late period in the Galilean ministry, vhen the opposition of the 
Pharisees had become very strongly marked. 

The genuineness of the explanation in Matt xiii. 37-43 is sometimes ques- 
tioned, but on somewhat arbitrary grounds. 

® Matt, xiiL 41-43. 


^ See above, p. 130. 
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worlds must lie ultimately in the hands of the Almighty. 
But the Kingdom of God which Christ proclaimed was 
to be a kingdom for men. And Christ teaches that 
where man’s destiny is concerned, man’s will and 
conduct is always one of the factors which determine 
that destiny.^ We may well ask, If the coming of the 
Kingdom was to be wholly independent of the conduct 
of mankind, why does the Herald of the Kingdom 
devote so much of His teaching to practical morality ? 
And, above all, why does He, in His later ministry, 
denounce the Jews again and again for their rejection 
of the Divine offer? For the Parables of the Great 
Supper and of the Husbandmen (to name only two 
examples) clearly teach that the advent of the Kingdom 
was, for all practical and human purposes, dependent 
on the attitude of the Jews; otherwise Christ would 
be blaming the Jews for rejecting that which they had 
not the power to choose. 

Or, if we turn again to the Galilean ‘ parables of 
the field,’ we find here, too, that earthly agencies play 
a part in the advent of the Kingdom. We read of 
growth in the Kingdom, and growth by natural law. 
The Sower sows the seed, but only that which falls on 
good ground bears fruit. And in the Parable of the 
Seed Sown we even read that the growth is unknown 
to the Sower.^ Gan this be reconciled with Schweitzer’s 
ideas of rigid predestination ? So, in the Parables of 
the Treasure and the Pearl, the Kingdom has to be 
discovered by man, as well as given by God. It seems 
impossible to reconcile these parables with the purely 
eschatological Kingdom described by the ‘consistent 
esehatologists.’ For if they were right in holding that 
our Lord’s first purpose was to proclaim an unconditional 
coming of the Kingdom, then His moral teaching ought 

^ Of. Mark vi. 5, 6, John y. 40. ® Mark iv. 27. 
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to have occupied a secondary place. ^ But this does not 
seem to have been the view of the writers of our 
Gospels. If they believed that the essential part of 
Christ’s teaching was His proclamation of the Kew Era, 
why is it that in the Gospels His moral teaching, with 
its vital relation to the present life, is recorded at much 
greater length than His eschatological sayings V If all 
moral distinctions were to be swept away by the coming 
of the Kingdom, which might be expected any hour, we 
should be driven to ask whether the teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount was not, after all, somewhat irrele- 
vant. Our Lord Himself did not consider that His 
moral teaching was only destined to last for a few days: 

‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away ; but my words 
shall not pass away.’ * But those who adopt the ‘ con- 
sistent eschatological’ position ask us to believe that 
men who wrote when eschatological hopes were at their 
height deliberately shifted the centre of gravity of the 
message of Jesus from His eschatology (its true position) 
to His moral teaching. In other words, it is assumed 
that there is a ‘ tendency ’ in the Gospels, which runs 
directly contrary to the tendencies of contemporary 
Jewish thought. Is this sound historical criticism ? 

We conclude, then, that in our Lord’s preaching of 
the Kingdom there was some other element besides 
eschatology — something which was a ‘ mystery ’ to the 
Jewish people; which might rightly be spoken of in 
terms of this present world ; and which allows us to 
attribute to our Lord’s moral teaching that supreme 
importance which is given to it in the Gospels. And 
on the other hand, we cannot doubt that, whatever new 
meaning our Lord wished to put into the conception of 
‘ the Kingdom,’ He must have intended to include the 

^ See below, p. 391, note (1). 

Cf. Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, pp. 250, 251. ^ Matt. xxiv. 35 
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current escliatological ideas, which would naturally be 
suggested to His hearers by the language He chose 
to adopt. 

From what has been said above, it will be evident 
that it is not easy to define bow far our Lord’s preaching 
of the Kingdom might fairly be called ‘ eschatological.’ 
Indeed we cannot expect to realise completely what was 
in His mind. But a few considerations may help us to 
reconcile some of the apparent inconsistencies in His 
language. 

The first is this : that Christ recognises the value of 
partial realisations of the highest ideal, even in this 
present life. It is characteristic of the greatest men to 
be sympathetic towards the failings of others, whilst 
themselves refusing to be content with anything short 
of the very highest ideal. So with our Lord ; His eyes 
are fixed on the ideal Kingdom to come, but He does 
not despise the imperfect efforts of men to realise it 
here in this world. 

As an example of this, we may refer to our Lord’s 
attitude towards the Old Testament. He does not 
scruple to alter its teaching where necessary, and yet 
He aflirms its value and authority.^ Very similar was 
His teachmg with regard to the peculiar claims of the 
Jewish people. Although Israel had palpably failed to 
realise the ideal of the Kingdom of God on earth, our 
Lord still recognises then’ unique position. It was no 
sign of exclusiveness, but simply the outcome of His 
general attitude to the Old Testament revelation, when 
He commanded His disciples : ‘ Go not into any way of 
the Gentiles, and enter not into any city of the 
Samaritans ; but go rather to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.’ ^ For we must remember that the message 

* Matt. X. 6, 6. 


1 Matt. y. 17-48. 
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could not be preached all over the world at once by the 
small handful of Christ’s followers. Their efforts must 
be concentrated in order to be effective. And where 
could the good news of the Kingdom be more fitly 
inaugurated than among the people who had ever 
cherished the hope of the Kingdom ? But our Lord’s 
outlook was by no means limited to Israel. In the 
synagogue at Nazareth, standing on the threshold of 
His ministry, and as if striking the keynote of His 
Kfe’s aim. He points to the widow of Zarephath and 
to Naaman the Syrian as signs of the future extension 
of the Gospel to the Gentiles.^ But He was sent first 
to the ancient people of God," in order that through 
them all the nations of the earth might be blessed. 
Though they had only realised their ideal in part, that 
partial realisation of theirs was not without its 
value. 

So again, when our Lord cast out the devils. He felt 
that in Himself the Kingdom of God had already come 
among the Jews.® It was but a partial advent, for it 
was complete in Him alone ; but it was a real advent. 
And when the Seventy returned and reported that the 
evil spirits were obedient to their command. He tells 
them that this is a sign that the reign of Satan is 
potentially overthrown.'* Similarly we understand those 
parables where a present kingdom seems to be implied. 
In the Parables of the Sower and the Seed Sown, only 
the beginnings of the Kingdom are described ; but the 
little seed is truly ‘seed of the Kingdom,’ and it is 
recognised as such by the Master, in every age. 

This may help us to understand the Parables of the 
Tares and of the Draw-net. Here our Lord not only 
speaks of the Kingdom as present, but tells us that evil 


^ Luke ir. 25. 
® Matt. XU. 28. 


^ Cf. Mark vii. 27. 
* Luke X 17, 18. 
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will exist in it by the side of the good. Probably 
the description of the Tares was suggested by the old 
Hebrew idea that Israel as a nation was the Vineyard 
of Jehovah. Jesus recognised that claim when He 
describes the Jews as God’s ‘husbandmen’;^ and yet 
Israel’s national life had been far from faultless. So, 
in the Parable of the Tares, He describes this present 
world as ‘ His Kingdom,’ although there are weeds in 
it as well as wheat. But He clearly distinguishes be- 
tween this kingdom of mingled good and evil and the 
eschatological ‘Kingdom of the Father’ which will 
follow the Last Judgment : — 

‘ In the end of the world, the Son of Man shall send 
forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his Kingdom 
all things that cause stumbling; . . . then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun in the Kingdom of their 
Father.’ ® 

And similarly in the Parable of the Draw-net, the good 
and bad are present in the Kingdom till the end of the 
world.® 

It seems, then, that our Lord recognised a non- 
eschatologieal, earthly, and imperfect aspect of the 
Kingdom of God ; and His words justify us in speaking 
of the Church of Christ as the Kingdom of God on 
earth. Only we shall do well to remember that in His 
teaching the value of the present imperfect Kingdom 
lies not in what it is, but in what it is to be. It is the 
eschatological kingdom that gives to the imperfect 
kingdom of to-day whatever value it may possess. 
But the two are essentially the same kingdom, only in 
different stages of development. 

^ Mark xii 1-9, etc. 

^ Matt xiii. 41, 43. Some cnties assume that Matt. xiii. 36-43 (the explana- 
tion of ‘the Tares’) is a later ‘reflection’ of early Church teaching. But 
Mark iv. 11 suggests that Christ did give esoteric instruction. 

^ Matt. xiii. 48, 49. 
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Anotlier important consideration to bear in mind is, 
that Christ’s preaching of the Kingdom was dependent 
on moral conditions. In an earlier section of this chapter 
we came to the conclusion that man, as well as God, had 
his part to play in bringing in the Kingdom. Unless 
man fulfils certain conditions, the Kingdom will not 
come. Nor have we far to seek for the conditions. In 
St. Matthew and St. Mark the first recorded preaching 
of our Lord is summed up in two sayings : ‘ The King- 
dom is at hand’ and ‘Repent ye.’ The connection 
between the two is most intimate ; indeed w'e might 
almost say that they express the human and Divine 
aspects of the same thing. Human repentance is a 
necessary prelude to the coming of God’s Kingdom ; 
God’s Kingdom is the certain sequel to human repent- 
ance. Or from another point of view, they are expres- 
sions of the two great Divine attributes, Love and 
Righteousness. ‘The Kingdom is at hand’ — there is 
God’s love, ever wishing to pour upon man the highest 
blessings. ‘ Repent ye ’ — ^there is God’s righteousness, 
refusing to award the blessing unless the recipient strive 
to be worthy of it. 

It follows that Christ’s preaching of the Kingdom 
was from the first essentially on a moral basis. It was 
not so much the prediction of a coming event, but rather 
the proclamation of a great opportunity, and the good 
news of God’s willingness to inaugurate the Kingdom. 
Christ’s moral teaching is no mere ornamental appendage 
to His eschatology, but is inseparably bound up with it. 
The eschatology of our Lord shows us the goal of His 
moral teaching; but without the moral teaching the 
eschatology has little real value. 

It is often said that Christ’s teaching sets forth an 
impossible standard of morality ; and this is partly true, 
for in His moral teaching there is always an eschatological 
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element. The moral standard of which He speaks is not 
the standard of the past or present, but of the future 
Kingdom of God. That is why the world does not 
outgrow the moral teaching of Jesus Christ. To each 
generation His message comes ; ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect.’ ^ 

If we are right in concluding that our Lord’s an- 
nouncement of the Kingdom was really the offer of a 
great opportunity, then the moral conditions attached 
to His preaching can never be ignored, even where they 
are not explicitly mentioned. A case in point is the 
‘ hard saying ’ in St. Matthew x. 23 : ‘ Te shall not have 
gone through the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be 
come.’ There can be no doubt that to the mind of the 
Evangelist the coming of the Son of Man was synonymous 
with the coming of the eschatological Kingdom.^ But, 
in fact, the disciples made their round of the cities, and 
returned to Jesus, and the eschatological Son of Man 
did not come. The reason may have been that the 
disciples were sent to go through the cities in order 
that men might repent ; this purpose was not fully 
realised, and so the moral conditions essential to the 
coming of the Kingdom were not fulfQled. The ‘ logion,’ 
as recorded in St. Matthew, appears to be an unqualified 
prediction, without any moral conditions attached ; but 
in face of the general tenor of our Lord’s preaching, it 
is at least probable that some such conditions were 
present to His mind, if not expressed by His lips. 
There is, however, another possible explanation : that 
the evangelist reported what seemed to him to be our 
Lord’s general meaning, but did not adhere to His exact 
words. In this way ‘ the coming of the Son of Man ’ 
might be substituted for ‘ the coming of the EJngdom,’ 


^ Matt. V 48. 

^ See below, on the ‘Son of Man Problem,’ pp. 153 ff. 
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by which our Lord might have meant one of the partial 
‘ advents ’ which He certainly seems to have recognised. 
There seems to be an instance of this in the parallel 
passages, St. Mark ix. 1, St. Matthew xvL 28, St. Luke 
ix. 22. In St. Mark we read : ‘ There be some standing: 
here, which shall in no wise taste of death, till they see 
the Kingdom of God come with power.’ St. Luke’s 
version is substantially the same; but in St. Matthew 
the last clause runs, ‘till they see the Son of Man 
coming in His Kingdom.’ Now while the words of 
St. Mark, the earlier evangelist, are at least capable 
of a non -eschatological interpretation, St. Matthew’s 
phraseology can only refer to the Last Crisis. The pass- 
age is very interesting, as illustrating a tendency on the 
part of (at any rate the later) evangelists to ‘ read into ’ 
our Lord’s words an eschatological significance which 
may not have been originally contained in them.* 

Before we conclude our study of ‘ the Edngdom of 
God’ in our Lord’s preaching, one notable passage 
claims our attention — St. Luke xvii. 21 ; “'H ^aa-iKeia 
Tov 6eov hJTo<s vfiSsv ecrriv ” (B.V. ‘ The Kingdom of God 
is within you ; ’ E. V. margin, ‘ in the midst of you ’). 
The Pharisees had come to ask wlwn the Kingdom was 
to come. Jesus answers : ‘ The Kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation (-n-apar^pria-K) ; neither shall they 
say, Lo here ! or. There ! for lo ! the Kingdom of God 
is ej/T 09 ® Many commentators, rendering “ evroi 
vti&v ” by ‘ within you,’ see in this passage a parallel to 
the ‘spiritual’ doctrine of the Fourth Gospel, which 
regards ‘ the King dom ’ primarily as a state of mind.® 

^ See also below, on the Eschatological Discourse, pp. 178, 179. 

Luke xvii. 20, 21. 

3 This interpretation is also found in one of the Oxyrhynchus Logia : 

/3ao-[tXeta tQv oi/papQv'] ivrbs iptav Kcd 5<rns &p kdVThv] yp(p ra&niv 

€iipij[(rei* Kal cbpSyres] iavrobs yvcbaea-de [8 tl viol Kal Svyardpes] dari bfiets rod 
Trarpbs rod r-[ayTOKp<LTopos, /cal] ypdjtrea-do iavrob? [iv ry 7rr6\et bvrasy Kal vfieis 
dare ij 7rT[6Xts].’* 


(Continued on next jpage.) 
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But this exegesis ignores the fact that the saying was 
addressed to the Pharisees, who were at that time 
rejecting the offer of the Kingdom of God. How 
could it possibly be said that the Kingdom was within 
their hearts ? Hence to obtain a reasonable meaning, 
it seems best to follow the margin of the Revised Version, 
and translate “ eVro? v/j.aiv ” by ‘ in your midst.’ ^ 

Then a second question arises : Does the saying 
mean that the Kingdom is noio in the midst of the 
Jews, or is the verb (io-riv) in the ‘ prophetic present ’ 
tense, so that it refers to a future coming ? The first 
meaning is not inconsistent with our Lord’s teaching, 
which recognises the imperfect realisations of ‘the 
Kingdom’ here in this world. But the second inter- 
pretation is the more forcible ; in that case the meaning 
will be, that when the Kingdom has come, it will be 
universally recognised. It will not come because men 
watch for it 'jraparijpTla-eax ;) ; but when it does 

come, it will not be a petty insurrection under some 
fanatical pseudo-Messiah, so that men can cry, ‘ Here it 
is ! ’ or ‘ There it is ! ’ but it will be known by all men 
to be ‘ in their midst.’ 

This interpretation possesses the additional advantage 
that it is in exact agreement with the ‘Logia’ which 
follow : — 

‘ They shall say to you, Lo there ! Lo here ! Go not 
'away, nor follow after them ; for as the lightning when 
it lighteneth out of the one part under the heaven shineth 
unto the other part under heaven ; so shall the Son of 
Man be in his day.’ ^ 

The biacketed portions are Dr. Swete’s conjectural restorations. For further 
particulars, see Grenfell aud Hunt’s Sayings of Jesus (Oxford, 1897), part i. 
pp. 3 if. 

^ So Gnmm and Thayer’s Lexicon of the New Testament^ p. 218. Von 
Dobschutz, however {Eschatology of the Gospels, pp. 129-131), advocates the 
rendering ‘within you.’ 

2 Luke xvii. 23, 24. 
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Suddenness and universality are to be characteristics 
of the coining of the Kingdom of God and of the Son 
of Man. This is the lesson taught by the words : 

“ 'H ^aaiK-eia tov Oeov evTO<t ificov icrtv.” 


Our brief examination of Christ’s preaching of the 
Kingdom in His Galilean ministry has shown us how 
very wide was the meaning of the phrase in His 
teaching; so wide that it is hard to describe it con- 
cisely. Perhaps we may say (though the definition 
has a somewhat modern sound) that by ‘ the Kingdom 
of God ’ our Lord meant ‘ the ideal life for the nation 
and for the individual.’ The eschatological usage of 
the phrase also expresses a faith in the ultimate triumph 
of good over evil, and in the final fulfilment of the 
Divine purpose. The consistent pessimist cannot hope 
for a future Kingdom of God. 

The phrase was one which was full of venerable 
memories for the men of our Lord’s time; and, apart 
from its associations, it suggests an essential element 
in the ideal life — harmony with the Sovereign Will 
that rules the world. To the Jews, the mention of 
‘ the Kingdom ’ would bring with it many eschatological 
thoughts of the Messianic Crisis, the Eesurrection, and 
the Last Judgment. Our Lord nowhere contradicts 
these current ideas ; indeed, in the Parables of the Tares 
and the Draw-net He seems distinctly to sanction them. 
But in the records of the Galilean ministry, and especially 
in St. Mark’s account, eschatology forms only a small 
part of Christ’s teaching. He does not dwell upon 
eschatological details, as the apocalyptists had done; 
and the more savage features of the apocalypses — such 
as the exulting descriptions of the fate of the wicked — 
find no echo in His teaching. The Kingdom that He 
preached was transcendental rather than political ; but 

L 
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the all-pervading moral tone redeems it from ‘ other- 
worldliness.’ In the apocalj^ses the great dividing- 
line was between this world and the next ; in Christ’s 
teaching the division is rather between those who accept 
and those who reject the great moral principles upon 
which the Kingdom of God is founded. 

But even to our day, the Kingdom remains in part 
‘ a mystery,’ as it was to the first disciples. Each age 
learns fresh truths of the Kingdom, but the depth of 
the Divine purpose remains unfathomable as ever. It 
may be well for us to remember that to unlearned and 
ignorant men the mysteries of the Kingdom were first 
revealed. — 

‘ I thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou didst hide these things from the wise and 
prudent, and didst reveal them unto babes. Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.’ 



CHAPTER XV 


THE MESSIANIC CONSCIOUSNESS OP OUR LORD 

Christ’s eschatology is so indissolubly linked with His 
own Person as the central Figure in the Drama of the 
Last Things, that a careful study of His own claims to 
be the Messianic Judge is essential for our purpose. 
Very few scholars of note have denied that our Lord, 
at least in the later years of His ministry, believed 
Himself to be the Messiah of Israel. Doubts on this 
point are possible only for the most thorough-going 
sceptic. But granting that the existence of Christ’s 
Messianic Consciousness is beyond reasonable question, 
there are further questions to be asked, concerning the 
time when He first possessed it, the extent to which 
He publicly proclaimed it, and the conception of 
Messiahship implied in it. 

The last-named point may conveniently be considered 
first. The ‘Eschatological School’ on the Continent, 
while emphasising the Messianic Consciousness of Jesus, 
maintain that it was the consciousness oi future Messiah- 
ship only. In other words, Christ believed that He was 
going to he the Messianic ‘ Son of Man,’ who was to 
inaugurate the New Era, and assume the rule of the 
eschatological Kingdom of God ; but during His earthly 
life He had no thought of claiming Messianic authority.^ 

^ Schweitzer, op. dt. chap. xix. ; see especially pp. 369 ff. (Eng. trans. 
i>p. 370 ff.)* 
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But can this theory be reconciled with the evidence 
of the Gospels? Could a higher assertion of present 
authority be found than in the Sermon on the Mount : 
‘ Ye have heard that it was said . . but I say unto 
you ’ ? What but the Messianic Consciousness could 
have given the courage thus to alter the Divine 
‘Torah’? Or who but a claimant to the Messiahship 
would have dared to say that a Mosaic ordinance was 
merely a temporary and regrettable necessity ? ^ And 
further, the Lord’s assertion that He had authority 
to forgive sins in this present world cannot reasonably 
be understood except as an assertion of present Messiah- 
ship. For the Messiah, as Judge at the Last Day, was 
then to have the power to remit or enforce the penalty 
for sin ; and Christ’s ‘ authority to forgive sins ’ on 
earth is simply this same Messianic and judicial power, 
exercised by Him during His earthly life.^ If He 
believed Himself to be already the Messiah, the claim 
to forgive sins was a natural part of His Messianic 
ofiSce ; if otherwise, the claim would have been strangely 
premature. Or once more, if we turn to St. Luke’s, 
narrative of the visit to the Synagogue at Nazareth, 
the Messianic claim is not for the future, but for the 
present ; — 

‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me ; because he hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings. . . . To-day hath 
this scripture teen fulfilled in your ears.’® 

^ Mark x. 5. 

2 Dalman, Words of Jesus (Eng. trans , Edinburgh, 1902), p. 262, states 
that Judaism never asserted that the Messiah had power to forgive sins. But 
even if it is not explicitly asserted, it is surely implied in the doctrine of the 
supreme judicial functions of the Messianic ‘Son of Man,’ as we find Him 
described (e.g.) in the Book of Enoch. For although ‘forgiveness ’ is something 
more than simply the cancelKng of punishment, the two are closely akin to* 
one another. 

® Luke iv. 18, 21. It appears from veise 23 (‘what we have heard done at 
Capernaum ’) that the incident occurred later than might be gathered from its 
position in St. Luke ; but, still, it must belong to the early ministry. 
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In face of this and other similar evidence, the asser- 
tion of Schweitzer, that Jesus did not recognise Himself 
as the present Messiah, involves a purely arbitrary 
excision of numerous passages from every one of the 
four Gospels. 

The next problem before us is, When did our Lord 
begin to possess the Messianic Consciousness ? In the 
first place, we note that from the beginning of the 
ministry He accepts the title ‘ Son of God,’ both at His 
Baptism and when haded by the ‘ unclean spirits.’ ^ 
Now the term ‘ Son of God,’ though apparently not a 
frequent term for the Messiah, was distinctly associated 
with Messianic prophecy and expectation,'-^ and it seems 
unlikely that Jesus would have accepted it without 
demur thus early in His ministry, unless He were 
already fuUy convinced of His Messiahship. Again, 
the Messianic claim to forgive sins, to which we have 
just referred, is one of the earliest recorded incidents 
of the ministry in Galilee. And at a somewhat later 
period, but stdl in the Galilean ministry, we read of 
our Lord’s answer to John the Baptist. It is true that 
He does not directly reply to the Baptist’s question, 
‘ Art thou the Coming One ? ’ but the significant saying, 
‘ Blessed is he who shall not find occasion of stumbling 
in me,’ ® leaves little room for doubt as to what was in 
His mind. If at this time our Lord believed Himself 
to be Messiah and was only restraining for a time the 
public avowal, these words are natural and impressive. 
If He did not as yet possess the Messianic Consciousness, 
they are unintelligible or even misleading. 

Thus the Synoptic Gospels, including St. Mark, 
distinctly imply that, at any rate from the outset of the 
Galilean ministry, and probably from the time of His 

^ Mark i. 11, lii. 11, etc. “ See above, pp. 33, 97, 127. 

^ Matt. xi. 6= Luke vii. 23, generally a&signed to the ‘Q’ document. Cf. 
Matt. xiii. 16. 
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Baptism, Jesus believed that He was the Messiah, and 
was invested with full Messianic authority. 

This view of our Lord’s Messianic Consciousness 
does not appear to be in vogue among the ‘ orthodox 
Liberal ’ school of German criticism. ‘ We must assert,’ 
says Harnack,^ ‘ that the consciousness of Divine Son- 
ship and of Messiahship could not have existed together 
from the beginning; for the consciousness of Messiah- 
ship never meant anything else for our Lord than a 
consciousness of what He was about to become. In 
His soul the consciousness of what He was must have 
come first.’ No doubt it would come first; but we 
have just referred to certain passages which show that 
Christ’s Messianic Consciousness did not refer only to 
what He was about to become, but also to what He 
was; so that the Messianic Consciousness may also 
have been among the things which ‘ came first ’ in our 
Lord’s experience. And further, is not Harnack’s 
argument based on an artificial distinction between 
‘ Divine Sonship ’ and ‘ Messiahship ’ ? It is of course 
true that ‘ the Son of God ’ in Christian dogma means 
something very different from the ‘Messiah’ of the 
Hebrews ; but this is due in great part to the influence 
of Greek ideas upon the Jewish theology of the primi- 
tive Church. Unless we have greatly erred in our 
study of the Old Testament and of Jewish apocalyptic 
literature, it will be evident that it was by no means 
impossible that the consciousness of Divine Sonship and 
of Messiahship should have existed together from the 
first; for in Jewish thought they might be almost 
synonymous expressions.^ Harnack’s contention would 
be weighty if Jesus had lived in the Germany of to- 
day ; it does not apply to the conditions of life among 
the Jews twenty centuries ago. 

^ Sayings of Jesus (Eng. trans., London, 1908), p. 242, ^ See above, pp. 97, etc. 
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Another question now confronts us : How far was 
Christ’s Messiahship recognised by His contemporaries ? 
It is evident that there was great need for caution in 
proclaiming the fact. The preaching of a coming 
Kingdom of God would be sure to suggest thoughts 
of its King. These might be political or spiritual ; or 
(more probably) both elements would be unconsciously 
blended. Among the uneducated classes, to whom our 
Lord chiefly preached, the coarser features would natur- 
ally predominate. From the general tenor of our Lord’s 
teaching we can infer with confidence that He would 
not wish to be recognised as Messiah by the people until 
He had effected a considerable change in the tone of 
their Messianic Hope. But this wsis no easy matter. 
The popular fanaticism was ready to blaze up if the 
slightest inducement were offered; and the Jewish 
officials were on the look-out for any pretext which 
would justify an immediate arrest of the would-be 
Messiah. It was inevitable, then, that our Lord, though 
He Himself realised His Messiahship from the outset of 
the ministry, should use the utmost caution in com- 
municating this knowledge to the people, and even to 
His disciples. To make an open proclamation of His 
Messiahship at the first would have been (humanly 
speaking) to court disaster, and to ruin His Divine 
mission. 

In the Synoptic narratives we find two great 
turning-points in the history of the gradual unveiling 
of the Messiahship of Jesus. The first is the ‘ Great 
Confession’ of St. Peter at Caesarea Philippi: — ‘Thou 
art the Messiah (0 Xpwrro?).’^ The whole incident is 
intelligible only if it was the Jirst explicit avowal by 
the disciples that they recognised the Messiahship of 
their Lord. It is likely enough that glimmerings of 

^ Mark viii. 29 ; cf. Matt. xvi. 16 and Luke ix. 20. 
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the truth may have flashed upon them before ; and 
doubtless the Master had been guiding their thoughts 
in the right direction. But as we read the Synoptic 
narratives, and especially St. Mark, we notice that, 
after the ‘ Great Confession ’ of St. Peter, the attitude 
of the disciples towards the Lord has changed. They 
are now incessantly plying Him with questions about 
the Kingdom,^ and underneath these questions is the 
belief that they are asking One who knows. We do 
not And questions of this kind in the earlier period. 
Thus the ‘ Great Confession ’ at Caesarea marks the end 
of the first stage in the revelation of Christ’s ‘ Messianic 
Secret.’ But as yet it was known only to the faithful 
few ; ‘ He charged the disciples that they should tell no 
man that he was the Messiah.’ ^ 

The second great landmark is our Lord’s answer to 
the question of the High Priest, ‘ Art thou the Messiah, 
the Son of the Blessed?’ — ‘I am!^ On hearing this 
answer the Jews promptly pronounce that Jesus is 
guilty of death : — ‘ What further need have we of 
witness ? Ye have heard the blasphemy.’ Jesus had 
indeed seemed to accept Messianic honours on Palm 
Sunday ; ^ but that was not enough to prove the charge 
of blasphemy. They needed to hear it from His own 
mouth ; and up tiU then He had never openly claimed 
to be the Messianic ‘ Son of God.’ So this answer of 
Jesus to the High Priest marks His first public avowal 
of His Messiahship; and it was this which gave the 
Jewish authorities a pretext for putting Him to death. 

These two landmarks help us to the outlines of 
Christ’s method of revealing His Messiahship to the 
world. Further light is thrown upon this question by 

^ e.g. Mark x. 35-45 and xiii. 3-37. ® Matt. xvi. 20. 

2 Mark xiv 61, 62; cf. Matt. xxvi. 64, Luke xxii. 70. 

See below, pp. 190-192. 
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‘THE SON OF MAN’ 

His use of the terra ‘ the Son of Man/ which we must 
now consider. 


CC ^ 9 /\ / fj 

U VLO<S TOV avapCOTTOV. 

The first question raised by this term, which has 
occasioned some of the most complicated controversies 
of New Testament study, is concerned uith the original 
Aramaic phrase which our Lord actually used. On this 
point there are wide divergences of opinion. Dalman 
considers that “ o vm tov avdp^ov" was chosen by the 
Evangelists to represent the general sense of smas or 
and is a ‘ literary reminiscence ’ of the 
(‘ Son of Man’) of Daniel vii^ He holds, farther, that 
although this Aramaic term ‘Bar-enasha’ was somewhat 
antique, and therefore obscure, it was yet ‘perfectly 
suitable as the special name of a definite personality.’ ^ 
On the other hand, Wellhausen ® maintains that ‘ Bar- 
enash’ could only have meant ‘Somebody’; “o vlo<s tov 
avdpmirov ” being a misrendering prompted by the 
eschatological views of the Evangelists. 

When the greatest authorities thus differ, what is 
the layman to say ? Dalman, on his part, seems to 
have made it clear that where the term is naturally 
interpreted in a personal sense, as ‘ the Son of Man,’ 
we need have no hesitation in so doing. But Well- 
hausen’s position warns us that it is probable that the 
phrase was not fi:ee from ambiguity. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, we may now 
ask what manner of person would be intended in those 
New Testament passages where “ 6 vlo<: tov avdpmirov ” 
seems naturally to refer to an individual ? Let us first 
recall the past history of the phrase : — 

^ Dalman, TVords of Jesus, pp. 234-267. 

^ Dalman, op, cit, p. 240. 

® Wellliausen, Israelitische UTui jud%sche Qeschidite (Beilin, 1894) ; see 
Schweitzer’s Von Hevmarus zu JVredc, chap. xvii. 
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(a) In Psalm viii. 4 (5), is a synonym for 

‘ mankind,’ here described in his weakness, and 
yet possessing delegated authority from God : 
‘ What is man that thou art mindful of him ; 
or the son o f man, that thou visitest him ? ’ 

{0) In Ezekiel, the writer is repeatedly addressed 
by Jahveh as D 7 «-p (‘ son of man ’). 

( 7 ) In Daniel vii. we have the famous vision of the 
figure ‘like a son of man’ (bjjn nna), which 
symbolises ‘ the people of the saints of the 
Most High.’ 

(S) In the ‘ Similitudes ’ of Enoch, the ‘ Son of Man ’ * 
is a supernatural Messiah, pre-existent with 
God, and entrusted with authority to preside 
over the Last Judgment, and to rule over the 
Kingdom of God. 

In our Lord’s time the phrases QjpM or mqJjm might 
have suggested any of the above passages, for the 
Hebrew was generally rendered into the Aramaic 

of our Lord’s time by Qj 5 N-^a.® The most recent usage 
of the term was that in Enoch ; but there is very little 
evidence as to the extent of the popularity of that book 
besides what we may glean from the New Testament 
itself. Probably the impression conveyed by this 
phrase ‘ Bar-enash ’ would depend largely on the context 
in which it occurred. It might be taken to mean 
‘ mankind,’ or ‘ a human being,’ or ‘ the [Danielic] Son 
of Man.’ But it is important to notice that in no case 
was the phrase associated with the political expectation 
of a Davidic Prince. 

^ There are three forms of the Ethiopic phrase , but Dr. Charles considers 
that the ongmal Aramaic may have been mu in in each case See his note on 
Eth. En. xlvi. 2. 

2 See Dalman, ojp. cit. p 237. In the Targum of Jonathan, however, the 
DiK J 3 of Ezekiel is rendered oik nn (E. A. Abbott, The Message of the Son of 
Man, Introduction, p. xvii). 
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A study of the passages in the Synoptic Gospels where 
the phrase “ o t/to? tou avdp^ov ” is found shows that 
these fall into two well-marked divisions — ^those which 
are connected with eschatology, and those which are 
not. In St. Mark the former class are found only after 
the ‘ Great Confession ’ of St. Peter. Now by the time 
that the Synoptic Gospels were composed, the phrase 
“ 6 vlb<; Tov avdpamov ” was simply a title for our Lord, 
which was becoming obsolete and was not of any 
doctrinal significance. It is thus exceedingly unlikely 
that the division between these two classes of passages 
where the phrase occurs is due to any artificial ‘tendency’ 
of the Evangelist,^ or indeed to anything other than a 
genuine historical basis. In St. Mark’s record of the 
Galilean ministry the phrase only occurs twice : — 

(a) ‘ The Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins’ (Mark ii. 10). 

(yS) ‘ The Son of Man is lord also of the sabbath ’ 
(Mark ii. 28). 

Now the early Christians, when they read these passages, 
would no doubt feel that they could substitute ‘ Jesus ’ 
for ‘ the Son of Man ’ without making any change in the 
sense. But it does not follow that this interpretation 
of the phrase ‘ Bar-enash ’ was self-evident to our Lord’s 
hearers at the time He spoke. Let us look at the 
contexts more closely. 

In the first of the two instances the scribes had 
protested against the boldness of our Lord’s words, 
‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ ‘ Who can forgive sins,’ 
they said, ‘ except one, even God ? ’ To them Christ’s 
reply might mean no more than, ‘ In order that ye may 

^ Dr. E. A. Abbott, indeed, accuses St. Mark of *a non-spiritual bias' 
(ojp. dt. p. 116 ). But while this no doubt indicates a divergence between St. 
Mark and Dr. Abbott's theory, it is perhaps pardonable to question whether the 
‘ bias * is on the side of the Evangelist. 
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know that a son of man (Bar-enash) hath authority to 
forgive sins on earth, . . . etc.’ ' The words would 
seem to bring out the contrast between the action of 
God in heaven and that of a human being (or ‘ son of 
man’) on earth, and it is not certain that at the time any 
further meaning would be suggested to the hearers ; 
though there is good reason (as we shall shortly see) to 
suppose that some further meaning was present to the 
mind of our Lord Himself. 

The saying concerning the Sabbath is a yet better 
example. To the people the answer would seem to be 
as follows : ‘ The sabbath was made for man’s sake, 
and not man for the sake of the sabbath ; therefore 
manhind (Bar-enash) is lord even of the sabbath.’ ^ 
For since ©pw is the Aramaic for a reference 

to Psalm viii. will show that it might well denote 
‘ mankind ’ ; and even though it was apparently an 
obsolete and poetical phrase,® it would seem suitable 
enough in the mouth of a prophetic teacher. 

There is no valid reason for doubting that St. Mark 
is right in placing these two sayings in the early 
days of our Lord’s ministry, when He was first pro- 
claiming the oflfer of the Eangdom, and before the 
official opposition had begun to manifest itself seriously. 
We may also note that the sayings occurred in public 
preaching, not in the private instruction of the disciples. 

In the parallel versions of the saying regarding the 
Sabbath in St. Matthew and St. Luke,^ we notice that 
the wording is slightly different, so that the term ‘ the 
Son of Man ’ more clearly refers to our Lord. But the 
version of St. Mark is probably the earlier, and the more 
accurate record of the actual words used. 

It would not be wise to trust too much to the 

^ Mark ii. 10 ; cf. Matt. ix. 6, Luke v. 24 

2 Mark ii. 28 ; cf. Matt. xii. 8, Luke vi. 5. 

3 Dalman, op. at. p. 237. Matt. xii. 8 , Luke vi. 5. 
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evidence of these two Marcan passages by themselves ; 
but, so far as they go, they suggest that in the early 
days of the Galilean ministry our Lord did not use the 
term ‘ the Son of Man ’ (Bar-enash) in such a way as to 
make it plain to the people at once that He was referring 
either to Himself or to the eschatological ‘ Bar-enash ’ 
of Daniel and Enoch. The use of the phrase was 
antique and unusual, and would be likely to attract 
some attention. More than this could not be attempted 
at first, for fear of arousing the popular fanaticism. 

In St. Mark the phrase “ 6 v[o<; tov avOp^ov ” does 
not occur again till the ‘ Great Confession ’ of St. Peter. 
If we turn to the other Synoptists, our attention is 
first claimed by the report of Christ’s public use of the 
term in answer to the question of the Baptist : ‘ Art 
thou the Coming One (o epxop^o<:), or are we to expect 
another ? ’ ^ From the position of this section in St. 
Luke it appears probable that the incident occurred in 
the Galilean ministry, not very long after the open 
breach with the Pharisees, when the withered hand was 
healed on the Sabbath. The passage is full of im- 
portance for our present study. 

In the first place, John’s question implies that as 
yet Jesus had made no public claim to Messiahship. 
The result was that John felt anxious and perplexed 
Our Lord replies in language which is at once guarded 
and yet significant of His own consciousness of Messiah- 
ship.® He then turns to the people, and after speaking 
of John’s unique position in history, denounces the 
inconsistent attitude of the Jews : — 

‘ John came neither eating nor drinldug, and ye say. 
He hath a deviL ‘ Bar-enash ’ (o uio? tou avQp^irov) 
came eating and drinking, and ye say. Behold a man who 

^ Matt. si. 2, Luke vii. 18 ; probably from the ^ Q ’ document. 

2 See above, p. 149. 
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is a glutton and a toper, a friend of tax-gatherers and 
disreputable people.’ ^ 

Comparing this with our Lord’s reply to John, ‘ Blessed 
is he who shall not find occasion of stumbling in me,’ 
we cannot doubt that for Him the phrase ‘ Bar-enash ’ 
bore substantially the same meaning as for ourselves 
to-day. He identified Himself with ‘ the Son of Man,’ 
and He interpreted the phrase in a Messianic sense. But 
yet the words could hardly have appeared to the people 
to be an avowal of Messiahship. The whole context 
spoke of mundane matters, eating and drinking ; and 
it would seem profanity to connect these with the 
Messianic ‘ Son of Man ’ who was to come from Heaven, 
On the other hand, it is clear from the context that 
the people would not here have understood ‘ Bar-enash ’ 
to be ‘a human being,’ or ‘mankind.’ These inter- 
pretations would have given no sense. Probably in 
this case Wellhausen’s translation ‘ Somebody ’ would 
not be far from giving the impression which the 
phrase ‘ Bar-enash ’ produced on the people. It was a 
mysterious saying of the great Teacher’s ; and it was 
well calculated to rouse further thoughts, ‘ Who is this 
“ Bar-enash ” ? Can he be Jesus of Nazareth ? ’ ^ 

Another occurrence of the phrase is in St. Matthew 
X. 23, when, after sending forth the disciples, Christ 
tells them ; — 

‘ Ye shall not have gone through the cities of Israel, 
till the Son of Man be come.’ * 

Here the context is unmistakably eschatological, and 
the coming of the Son of Man would remind His 
hearers of the Last Crisis in Daniel and Enoch. But 
unless the disciples already knew that Jesus was ‘the 

^ Matt. xi. 18, 19 ; cf. Luke vii. 33, 34. ^ Of. John xii. 34. 

Matt. X. 23. For the exegesis of the passage, see above, p. 142 
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Son of Man/ there was nothing in this sayiag to 
suggest ‘ the identification ’ of the two. 

In St. Luke vi. 22 we read of persecutions ‘ for the 
Son of Man’s sake.' Here the reference can only be to 
Jesus Himself. But this ‘logion’ occurs in a group of 
sayings, and we cannot feel here that it was origmally 
spoken before the ‘Great Confession’ of St. Peter. 
Also in St. Matthew v. 12, which is nearly parallel, 
there is no reference to ‘the Son of Man.’ Too much 
uncertainty attaches to the original form and context 
of this and several other sayings ^ where ‘ the Son of 
Man ’ is mentioned for any sure conclusions to be 
based upon them. 

More important for our purpose is the explanation 
of the Parable of the Tares : — 

‘He that soweth the good seed is the Son of Man. 
... In the end of the world, the Son of Man shall send 
forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his King- 
dom all things that cause stumbling, and do iniquity.’ ® 

If we compare this Parable of the Tares with the Parable 
of the Sower, and our Lord’s explanation of the latter,® 
it seems beyond doubt that by ‘ the Sower ’ our Lord 
meant to designate Himself He alone at that time 
was ‘sowing the seed of the Kingdom.’ There is no 
reason to doubt that the disciples quite understood this 
cardinal point in the meaning of the Parable of the 
Sower. So when in ‘ the Tares ’ He spoke again of a 
Sower, they would naturally infer that He again 
referred to Himself And when he teUs them, ‘He 

^ e.ff. Matt. viii. 20, of. Luke is, 58 ; Matt. xii. 32, cf. Mark iii. 28 and 
Luke xii 10. 

2 Matt. xiii. 37, 41. For the circumstances of this parable, see p. 135, note (1). 

® Matt. xiii. 19-23. We are assuming that the Parable of the Sower was 
first related at an earlier period than ‘the Tares.* The relative positions of the 
two parables in the Gospel suggests this ; and it is confirmed by the note ol 
struggle and conflict in the Tares, implying a more advanced stage of Pharisaic 
opposition. 
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that soweth the good seed is the Son of Man’ (St. 
Matthew xiii. 37), He surely intended to reveal to His 
followers that He, Jesus of Nazareth, the ‘ Sower,’ 
claimed to be ‘the Son of Man.’ But He did not stop 
here. After further details have been explained. He 
continues : ‘ So shall it be in the end of the world ; the 
Son of Man shall send forth his angels, etc.’ (verse 41). 
Now ‘the Son of Man’ in verses 37 and 41 must have 
been understood by the disciples to refer in each case to 
the same person. Hence they would perceive that 
Jesus not only identified Himself with the ‘ Bar-enash,’ 
but also interpreted that phrase in an eschatological 
sense.^ It is not likely that our Lord’s meaning was 
fully grasped by the disciples aU at once; but it 
gradually dawned upon them, till St. Peter’s confession 
at Caesarea Philippi earned him the blessing of the 
Messiah whom he had been the first to recognise. 

After the incident at Caesarea Philippi, there is no 
longer any veiling of the Messiahship in our Lord’s 
words to His disciples. He has many new things to 
teach them about the character of ‘ the Son of Man,’ ® 
but He always assumes that His hearers are perfectly 
aware that ‘ the Son of Man ’ is none other than their 
Master Himself. 

The later ministry was not primarily a period of 
public preaching, but the scanty records of our Lord’s 
public use of the term ‘ the Son of Man ’ imply that to 
the people it was still a riddle, though a suggestive 
riddle. When, for instance. He compared Jonah, the 
preacher of repentance, with ‘ the Son of Man,’ ® the 
people could hardly fail to see that the resemblance 
extended also to the speaker. But stiU He made no 

1 It is to be noticed that the ‘ Kingdom of the Son of Man ’ is the period 
before the Last Crisis, which is unusual in the Jewish apocalypses. 

2 See below, pp. 169-170. 

3 Luke xi. 30. 
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open avowal. Even on Palm Sunday, ■when the vague 
questionings of the people crystallised into a momentary 
enthusiasm of conviction, Jesus makes no explicit 
statement of Messiahship. He accepts the popular 
acclamation ; but He holds His peace. 

Not till the very last crisis, when the great ‘ oppor- 
tunity of the Kingdom ’ had been rejected by the Jews 
in the plainest possible terms, does Jesus openly pro- 
claim that He is the true Messiah, the rejected Heir ■fco 
the Vineyard of Israel. ‘ Art thou the Messiah, the Son 
of the Blessed ? ’ — ‘ I am ; and ye shall see the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds of heaven.’ ^ The parallel 
passage in St. Luke is specially interesting as showing 
that to Jewish minds the three terms ‘the Christ,’ ‘the 
Son of Man,’ and ‘ the Son of God ’ were so nearly 
synonymous as to be interchangeable in conversation. 
Our Lord is urged : ‘ If thou be the Christ, tell us.’ 
He answers : ‘ From henceforth shall the Son of Man 
be seated at the right hand of God.’ The Jews rejoin : 
‘ Art thou then the Son of God ? ’ ^ E'vidently the three 
terms here expressed approximately the same idea in 
the minds of the speakers. 

We may now gather up the conclusions we have 
drawn from our Lord’s use of the term “ 6 vioi roD 
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(i. ) In public preaching, His method appears to have 
been guarded and yet suggestive. At first, the phrase 
‘Bar-enash’ was used in a way to attract attention, 
but without necessarily suggesting any thought of the 
Messiah. The later usage was calculated to arouse 
questionings in the minds of the people, whether the 
speaker might not be referring to Himself by this peculiar 
title. But only at the very last, when arrested before 
the High Priest, does Jesus use the phrase in public 

1 Mark xiv. 62. ® Luke xxii. 67-70. 

M 
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in a way which leaves no doubt as to His claims to 
Messiahship. 

(ii.) In teaching the disciples. On this point we 
have no recorded occurrences of the phrase which can 
with certainty be assigned to the early period of the 
ministry. But the evidence, so far as it goes, sug- 
gests that feom the first our Lord began to reveal to 
His disciples {a) that by the phrase ‘Bar-enash’ He 
meant to indicate Himself ; and (fe) that He intended 
the phrase to be understood in a Messianic and eschato- 
logical sense. This does not, of course, exclude the 
possibility that our Lord selected the term partly to 
emphasise His humanity. But it must be confessed 
that a straightforward interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment, viewed against the background of contemporary 
ideas, does not lend much support to this view. To us 
who are familiar with Christian theology and tradition, 
the phrase ‘ Son of Man ’ naturally suggests the idea of 
humanity ; but to the Jews it would be associated far 
more with those Messianic ideas which (if our conclu- 
sions above be correct) it was designed by our Lord to 
awaken gradually in His hearers. 

The objection may be made that it is inconceivable 
that our Lord should have thus used a phrase of doubt- 
ful interpretation. But, so far as we can judge, an 
open avowal of Messianic claims would have been pre- 
mature, and would have led to grave misunderstanding 
of Christ’s true meaning. ‘ One may hold that in using 
the title He purposely furnished them with a problem 
which stimulated reflection {welches das Nachdenhen 
herausforderte) about His person, and gave such a 
tendency to this reflection that the solution of the 
problem fully revealed the mystery of the personality 
of Jesus.’ ^ In the ease of the disciples, these ‘after- 

^ Dalman, op, ciU p. 259. Cf. Schweitzer, op, c%t, p. 278, 
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thoughts ’ gradually developed, till they found expres- 
sion in the Confession of St. Peter. But the Jewish 
people as a whole were yet slower of apprehension ; 
they could not make up their minds as to the character 
of Jesus, and this indecision of theirs was responsible 
for the shame of a crucified Messiah. 

It will be seen that these conclusions concerning 
our Lord’s Messianic Consciousness are opposed to the 
views of Schweitzer and the new ‘ Eschatological School.’ 
The latter assume that just as Christ accepted the 
current eschatological idea of the Kingdom, so He was 
content with the corresponding conception of the 
Messiah. Neither the Kingdom nor the Messiah were 
to have any connection with the things of earth, but 
were to be wholly miraculous, spiritual, transcendental. 

But the Gospel narratives cannot be reconciled with 
this view. They show us that our Lord, so far from 
accepting the average Jewish ideal of Messiahship, spent 
His life, and at length laid down His life, for the sake 
of a higher ideal of authority and kingship — an ideal 
which He could best introduce to the Jews by means of 
a phrase which approximately suggested it. 

‘The Messianic consciousness was central. But to 
say that it was central is not the same thing as to say 
that it was adequate. The most we can say for it is that 
it was the nearest idea and the nearest expression that 
offered itself at the time.’ ^ 

Our Lord’s ministry is only intelh'gible on the assump- 
tion that from first to last He believed Himself to 
possess full Messianic — ^indeed, more than Messianic — 
.authority over the sons of men here on earth. ‘ Ye call 
me Master and Lord ; and ye say well ; for so I am.’ ^ 

^ Sanday, Christologies, Ancient md Modem (Oxford, 1910), p. 175. 

~ John xiii. 13, 
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THE GREAT REFUSAL 

The early days of the Galilean ministry form a period 
of comparative prosperity in the story of our Lord’s 
life — at least in contrast to the times which followed. 
The ‘ new teaching ’ at first attracted much interest, and 
even enthusiasm.’' Our Lord’s first summons to repent- 
ance seems to ring out confident of irs own power to 
win obedience ; ^ and in some of the Galilean parables 
the coming of the Kingdom is depicted as an unbroken 
progress culminating in complete ■victory.® But very 
soon it becomes clear that the leaders of the Jews will 
not accept Christ’s offer. In St. Mark the conflict 
becomes clearly marked after the healing on the Sabbath 
day.* After this, it is only a question of time for the 
opposition to ripen into a crisis. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the 
apparent ‘ optimism ’ of our Lord’s early preaching is 
a proof that He failed at first to foresee the true course 
of events. For side by side with sayings which imply 
the possibility that the offer of the Kingdom will be 
accepted, are other sayings which point to future con- 
flict and earthly failure. And some of the latter are to 
be found among the earliest events of the ministry. 

^ Mark i. 28, 45, ii. 12, etc. ^ Mark i. 15. 

® the Parables of the Leaven, the Mustard-seed, and the Seed Sown. 

^ Mark lii. 5 and 6. 
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An instance is the reply of Christ to those who asked 
Him about fasting: ‘The days will come, when the 
bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and then 
will they fast in that day.’ ^ It is true that these words, 
read by themselves, might only imply that in course of 
time ‘ the bridegroom ’ would share the common fate of 
humanity, and be taken from this life. But since our 
Lord goes on at once to describe the conflict between 
His new teaching and the Old Dispensation,® it is not 
unreasonable to infer that when He spoke of ‘ the taking 
away of the bridegroom,’ He already foresaw the fatal 
issue of that conflict. 

So again in the Parable of the Sower, which is 
generally admitted to belong to the early Galilean 
ministry, our Lord expects a time of tribulation and 
persecution because of the message {rov X070V) which He 
is preaching.® And once more, in the incident at the 
Nazarene synagogue, recorded in St. Luke, the Great 
Refusal is undoubtedly in the Lord’s mind: ‘Verily 
I say unto you, Ho prophet is acceptable in his own 
country.’ * 

We conclude, then, that whilst our Lord offered to 
the Jews a genuine opportunity of repenting and thereby 
accepting the Divine offer of the Kingdom, yet from the 
beginning He foresaw the end. ‘ He knew what was 
in man.’ 

The flrst note of opposition to our Lord came (accord- 
ing to St. Mark) from the scribes, who were shocked at 
His claim to forgive sins.® It was the ‘ scribes of the 
Pharisees,’ who exclaimed with pious horror : ‘ He 
eateth and drinketh with tax-gatherers and sinners.’® 
The popularity of the new Teacher among ‘ the masses ’ 
only stiffened the resentment of the upper classes. 

^ Mark ii. 20. ^ Mark ii. 21, 22 ^ Mark iv. 17. Luke iv. 24. 

Mark li. 7. ® Mark ii. 1C. Mark i. 45, ii. 12, v. 24, etc. 
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The Pharisees disliked uuconventionality more even 
than secularism, and they joined hands with the sup- 
porters of the Herodian dynasty in the endeavour to 
suppress the new teaching.^ It is evident that through- 
out the Galilean ministry the scribes and Pharisees 
were on the watch for every opportunity to thwart our 
Lord’s plans. At last their hostility became too strong 
for Him to remain any longer in Galilee or in the 
territory of Herod Antipas ; ^ and He started on the 
journeyings, first to the north, and later to Jerusalem, 
vith His thoughts full of changed plans, to meet 
the changed circumstances. But the hostility of the 
Pharisees ever dogged His steps, and at the last, after 
He reached Jerusalem, they allied themselves with the 
Saddueean priests. ‘ The chief priests and the scribes 
. . . sought how they might destroy him ; for they 
feared him, for all the multitude was astonished at his 
teaching.’ ® The balance of opinion thenceforward 
remained much the same — the populace friendly but 
fickle, ready to hail the Prophet as Messiah, but easily 
persuaded to clamour for His crucifixion ; and on the 
other hand, the powerful alliance of Church and State, 
determined to suppress what they regarded as an un- 
orthodox fanaticism. 

This Great Refusal on the part of the Jews exer- 
cised an influence upon Christ’s Doctrine of the Last 
Things which we must now consider. This influence 
is seen partly in the thought that the Kingdom of God 
is the antithesis of ‘ the World.’ In the earlier Galilean 
preaching, we saw that the idea of the Kingdom of 
God, though partly eschatological, was not necessarily 

^ Mark iii. 6- 

2 See Burkitt, The Gospel History, pp. 91-93. Sckweitzer [op, cit, pp. 349- 
350 and 360) thinks the journey to the north was prompted by the desire to be 
alone after the disappointment of the hrst hopes. Even if so, it was indirectly 
the result of Pharisaic opposition. 

2 Mark xi. 18. 
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opposed to the present world. It was not to destroy the 
imperfect attempts to realise the ideal of God’s Kingdom 
on earth, but rather to fulfil them. 

But as the attitude of the Pharisees towards Christ’s 
preaching of the Kingdom became more and more 
hostile, so the preaching itself changed its character. 
It was no longer the glad tidings of a great opportunity, 
but a stern rebuke for an opportunity lost, and a warn- 
ing of impending and retributive wrath. It was now 
clear that the moral standard of those who refused the 
call to repentance was fundamentally erroneous ; and it 
was needful that they should learn tW in the Kingdom 
of God their estimates of right and wrong will be re- 
versed. This ‘ transvaluation of values ’ in the Kingdom 
of God will apply to every department of life. 

It will apply to social life. The Pharisees were 
refusing the Kingdom ; the populace were at least 
willing to hear about it. And so our Lord solemnly 
affirms that the tax-gatherers and harlots shall enter 
the Kingdom of Gbd before the chief priests and elders.^ 

‘ I came,’ He said in the early days of Pharisaic hostility, 
‘not to call the righteous, but sinners.’® The four 
great Lucan parables — the Great Supper, the Prodigal 
Son, Dives and Lazarus, and the Pharisee and the 
Publican — all point the same lesson ; ‘ How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into the Kingdom 
of God ! ’ ® The teaching of these parables, and the 
sweeping denunciation of the ruling classes in St. 
Matthew xxiii. and St. Luke xL, etc., can only be 
understood when we remember what was the crowning 
sin of the Pharisees. They had rejected Christ’s call to 
repentance, and His offer of the Kingdom ; they would 
not enter in themselves, and they hindered the people 

1 Matt. xad. 31. ® Mark ii. 17. 

® Luke xviiL 24= Mark x. 24 ; c£ Matt, xix, 23. 
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who were willing to enter. ^ Only the most radical of 
remedies is now of any use ; they must unlearn all their 
massive Pharisaic erudition and be willing to be taught 
like little children ; for 

‘ Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of God as 
a little child, he shall in no wise enter therein.’ ® 

The same principle applies to politics. Although 
the Pharisees were the leaders of the Great Refusal, the 
Jewish people as a whole were not free from responsi- 
bility. They refused to co-operate with the Divine 
purpose that aU the nations should be blessed through 
them; and so they are told that the nations wiU be 
blessed apart from them : — 

‘ Many shall come from the east and the west, and 
shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
Kingdom of Heaven ; but the sons of the Kingdom shall 
be cast forth into the outer darkness.’ ® 

‘ The Kingdom of God shall be taken away from you, 
and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.’ ^ 

God’s purpose will be fulfilled ; the good tidings of 
the Kingdom will be preached over all the world,® but 
that share in the great work, which might have been 
the lot of the Jews, has been taken from them because 
of their hardness of heart. Thus in both social and 
political matters the standard of the Kingdom of God 
will reverse the standards of this world. 

It was the Great Refusal, too, which similarly led 
to the emphasis placed upon the suffering of the Messiah 
in our Lord’s later teaching. It is probable, as we have 
seen,® that even at the beginning of His ministry Christ 

^ Matt, xxiii. 13. ^ Mark x. 15. 

® Matt, viii. 11, 12 ; cf. Luke xiii. 28, 29 

^ Matt. xxi. 43 ; cf. Mark xii. 9. 

® See above, p. 165. 


® ;Mark xiv. 9. 
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foresaw that the Pharisees would not rest till they had 
compassed His death. But as long as He was proclaim- 
ing the great opportunity of the Kingdom, He seemed, 
as it were, to leave open the possibility that the Jews 
would avail themselves of this opportunity, and that 
He Himself would be accepted as the Ruler of God's 
People on earth. The Parable of the Vineyard, for 
instance, makes it clear that it was God’s purpose that 
the Heir should be recognised by the husbandmen as 
their King ; and if this was God’s purpose, then it was 
not outside the range of possibility. In that event the 
Divine Mission of our Lord would have been accom- 
plished (so far as our human m inds can see) without the 
need for a suffering Messiah. But the growing opposi- 
tion of the Pharisees soon showed that this was not to 
be. Just as the Pharisaic ideas of ‘the Kingdom’ are 
false, so is their Messianic Hope. The heavenly glory 
of the Messiah will be seen amongst them in the form 
of human suffering and shame. 

Throughout the Galilean ministry, the future suffer- 
ings of the Messiah were not yet revealed to the 
disciples, for their faith was not strong enough to bear 
it. Only after they had hailed Him as the Messiah, at 
Caesarea, does He reveal to them that the future history 
of the Messiah was to be far other than they expected. 
At that moment the disciples would naturally be hoping 
that their faith in the Master, which had just reached 
its climax, was now to be rewarded by the revelation of 
a glorious future. Surely the time must now be at 
band when He was about to reveal Himself to the 
world as the Messianic Son of Man, so that the present 
opposition of the Pharisees would be transformed into 
enthusiastic acclamation. But instead of this, they 
hear the solemn prediction : — 

‘ The Son of Man must suffer many things, and he 
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ivjL*cted l*y the elders, and the chief priests, and scribes, 
and be kiIh-<L’ ’ 

It was no wonder that the closing words (‘ • • • and 
after three days rise again ’) were unheeded in the first 
rash of disappointed feelings, and that ‘ Peter took him, 
and began to rebuke him.’ 

It is hard for us to realise how startling the thought 
of a suffering Messiah must have been to the disciples. 
There k very little sign that Isaiah liii. was interpreted 
of the Messiah in contemporary writings,^ for the Jews 
preferred to dwell on the more attractive side of the 
Messianic ideal. It is true that in some of the 
apocalypses {fi.g. in 4 Ezra) the death of the Messiah 
is foretold ; but this is to be simply a natural death, 
and there is no reference to suffering. 

It would be foolish to pretend to explain com- 
pletely the origin of this expectation of suffering on the 
part of our Lord ; but there is no need to ignore the 
natural influence of Pharisaic opposition upon His out- 
look, or to maintain (as Schweitzer maintains) that 
Christ went to Calvary simply because He believed 
that His death vras predestined.® It was not only the 
purpose of God, but also the sin of man, which led 
Christ to the Cross. But, on the other hand, a deep 
faith in God’s purpose does undoubtedly run through 
all our Lord’s predictions of His Passion ; and it always 
leads Him on to speak of the Eesurrection beyond. 

‘ The Son of Man ’ may be destined to shame and death 
on earth, but He will assuredly come again on the 
clouds of heaven, and reign over the Kingdom of God. 
The Cross and its sequel form a sublime parable of the 
‘ transvaluation of values ’ in the Kingdom of God. 

^ Mark viii. 31, 32. 

® CK Stanton, The Je'ioish and Chnshan Messiah (Edinburgh, 1886), p. 122. 

* Schweitzer, op. cit. p. 389 ; Eng. trans. p 390. 
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And the same thought is present in our Lord's 
sayings which speak of the sufferings of the disciples. 
These, too, are the necessary prelude to the joy of 
the Elingdom. In the early Galilean preaching, the 
World and the Kingdom of God seem to be almost the 
same thing, only viewed from different aspects and in 
different stages of development. The Parables of the 
Sower and of the Tares are conspicuous instances of 
this. But after the Great Refusal it is different; 
Christ’s followers, the inheritors of the Kingdom, are at 
war with the AVorld. ‘Ye shall be hated of all men 
for my name’s sake.’ ^ — ‘ If they have called the master 
of the house Beelzebub, how much more, them of his 
household?’^ For the disciple, as well as for the 
Master, trouble and suffering form the gateway to 
eternal life. 

‘ 0 Cross, that liftest up my head, 

I dare not ask to fly from thee ; 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead. 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.’ 

There are some points where our Lord’s doctrine 
of the contrast between the Kingdom and the World 
resembles the doctrine of the prophets in times of 
national apostasy ; but the boldness of His teaching is 
without parallel in history. No one before Him had 
foretold that the Kingdom of God would be a Kingdom 
of converted malefactors ; no prophet of the Old 
Covenant had predicted that the ‘sinners of the 
Gentiles ’ would inherit the Kingdom in place of the 
Chosen People. But it is essential to remember that 
this apparent ‘other-'worldliness’ of our Lord’s later 

^ Mark xiii. 13. 

^ Matt. X. 25 ; cfl fche request of James and Jokn, and the answer, *Ye 
know not what ye ask ’ (Mark x. 35-40). 
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reaching — JILs Wiltrf’rnf 'muinj, as the Germans call 
it — rested on a strictly moral basis. He shows no 
antagoui.sm to the rvatrhl as .snch, but only to the w'orld 
whi(‘h rejects the <‘all to repentance. If the good 
tidings of the early ministry were conditional, so also 
are tlie stern predictions of the later teaching. In the 
face of new conditions, the message of our Lord is 
transformed outwardly from a gospel to a denunciation. 
But if w e could .see below the surface, we should realise 
that "it was the attitude of the scribes and Pharisees 
that changed, not the teaching of Jesus Christ.’ ^ 

Our Lord’s purpose never varied throughout His 
earthly life ; but it was thwarted by human sin : — 

‘ 0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth the prophets, 
and stoneth them which are sent unto her; how often 
would T have gathered thy children together . . . and ye 
would not ! ’ ■ 

^ Burkitt, History, p. 78. ^ Matt, xxiii. 37 ; Luke xiii. 34 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE ESCHATOLOGICAL DISCOURSE, ETC. 

The great sermon on the Last Things,' delivered by 
our Lord on the Mount of Olives shortly before His 
Passion, is of such importance that it seems to require 
a chapter to itself. The main features of this ‘ Eschato- 
logical Discourse,’ common to the three Synoptists,^ are 
as follows First, the disciples point out to the Lord 
the magnificence of the Temple, and receive the reply : 

‘ There shall not be left here one stone upon another, 
which shall not be thrown down’ (Mark xiiL 1, 2). Later 
on, four of the disciples ask for private information about 
the time when these things are to happen (ziii 4). 
(‘ These things ’ must refer here to the destruction of 
the Temple.) Jesus answers : ‘ Take heed that no man 
lead you astray. Many shall come in my name, saying, 
“ I am he ” (“ ’Eyw et/it ”) ; and shall lead many astray ’ 
(xiii. 5, 6). Wars are to come first ; these are the 
beginning of the Messianic Woes, the birth-pangs 
(wSti/e?) of the Kingdom (xiii. 7, 8). In the times of 
the Woes, the disciples wiU meet with persecution; 
‘but he that endureth to the end, the same shall be 
saved’ (xiii. 9-13). 

At length they will see the ‘ abomination of desola- 
tion’ (to ^Sekir/JM T^? iprifjma-ea^), and this will be a 

1 Mark xiii. = Matt. xxiv. = Luke xxi. ; cf. Matt, x- 17-22 and Luke xvii. 22-37. 

3 The quotations below are from St. Mark, and also the references in brackets 
to chapter and verse. 
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wuruiiitr to them t<j flee with the utmost haste out of 
Jerusalem fxiii. 14-20). In those clays there will be 
many who claim to be the Messiah ; but the disciples 
are not to heed them (xiii. 21-23). Then the portents 
in the natural world will become more and more 
fearsome : — 

‘ The sua shall lie darkened, and the moon shall not 
L'ive her light, and the stars shall be falling from heaven, 
and the jiowers that are in the heavens shall be shaken. 
*Vnil then shall they see the Son of Man coming in 
clouds with great power and glory; and then he shall 
send forth the angels, and gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from the uttermost part of the earth to 
the uttermost part of lieaven’ (xiii. 24-27). 

Then follows the Parable of the Fig-tree, and its 
lesson : — 

‘ When ye see these things coming to pass, know that 
It is nigh, even at the doors. Verily I say unto you, 
This generation shall not pass, until all these things he 
accomplished. Heaven and earth shall pass away; but 
my words shall not pass away. But of that day or that 
hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father. Take ye heed, watch 
and pray ; for ye know not when the time is. . . . What 
I say unto you, I say unto all. Watch ’ (xiil 28-37). 

Comparing the above outline with the general plan 
of the Jewish apocalypses, there can be little doubt 
as to the meaning which the Evangelists intended 
to convey to their readers. The Messianic Woes were 
at hand, in the course of which Jerusalem would be 
destroyed, and the Messianic Son of Man, whom the 
disciples had now learnt to identify with their Master 
Himself,^ would come from heaven to inaugurate the 
eschatological Kingdom of God. And further, a 

^ See above, p. 160. 
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straightforward interpretation of the Synoptic nar- 
ratives (at any rate, of St. Matthew and St. Mark) 
implies that the ‘ coming of the Son of Man ’ was to 
take place at the time of the Fall of Jerusalem. There 
is no necessary inconsistency between the two sayings ; 
‘ This generation shall not pass away, until all these 
things be accomplished,’ and, ‘ Of that day or that hour 
knoweth no one ; ’ ^ for the natural meaning might be 
simply this, that while our Lord foretold that ‘all 
things’ would certainly be accomplished loithin a 
generation, He did not know the ecact date of the 
final crisis. 

But if this be the true meaning of these two pass- 
ages, we are led to a very rnqmentous conclusion; — 
not’ merely that there were limits to our Lord’s human 
¥nbwledg^fdf tEat is affiraied ^plainly by the words of 
St. Mari7 xiii. 32 (‘ of that day . . . the Son knoweth 
not’); but, if our Lord did actually use the words, 
‘ This generation shall not pass, until. 8.11 these things be 
accomplished,’ with reference to the Last Crisis, it would 
follo w that He believed Hijaself , Jo_knpw soniething 
whic h H e d id n ot really know. Many Christians will 
readily admit that (^d I ncarnate might not be omni- 
scient, and yet they would shrink firom the thought 
that 'He could misjudge the limits of His own know- 
ledge. 

It is possible to soften the difficulty by pointing out 
that here there is no error of judgment with regard to 
moral values ; or it may be inferred firom the analogy 
of prophecy that our Lord would naturally see the 
future in a foreshortened perspective. But the hard 
fact still remains, that if Jesus spoke the sayings of St. 
Mark xiii. and St. Matthew xxiv. in the exact order 
and under the exact circumstances which the Evangelists 

^ Mark xiii. 30, 32, 
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rf'i.'ite, IL‘. iiii.sjn(lLa‘«l the extent <»f His own knowledge, 
ami uttered a detiiiitu prediction which was not fulfilled. 

To the pre.«eut writer it seems impossible to reconcile 
>ui‘li a •■onelu.sion with the historic Faith of Christen- 
dom. Hut is there no alternative ? 

Some have taken refuge in the theory of the ‘ Little 
•ipo-alypse ’ of Jewish origin, inserted by fragments 
among genuine ‘ logia ’ of Jesus. This idea was started 
iiv Colaiii in 1864, and has found many adherents, in- 
cluding IVendt and Charles. It has been recently 
upheld in a learned exposition of this chapter by Fr. M. 
J. Lagrange,^ who carefully analyses the ‘Discourse,’ 
and assigns the verses, one by one, to their ‘ original 
sources.’ But these writers have failed to show any 
sufficient motive which would have induced the Evan- 
gelists to undertake this process of dissection and 
compilation. And further, it may be questioned 
whether a piece of literary patchwork by unlearned 
men would produce the coherent effect of our present 
text of the Gospels, in wfrich the course of events 
develops along the normal lines of Jewish apocalyptic — 
first a time of war ; then the persecution of the faith- 
ful ; then the destruction of Jerusalem ; then the 
pretenders to Messiahship; then the cosmic convulsions; 
and lastly the advent of the heavenly Messiah. If 
the discourse were not attributed to our Lord, the 
unity of authorship would probably never have been 
questioned. It is on doctrinal, not on critical, grounds 
that the theory of the interpolated ‘ Little Apocalypse ’ 
is really based. 

Equally unsatisfactory are the attempts to make 
subtle distinctions between adjoining verses which 
naturally refer to the same thing. Lagrange, for 

^ ‘ L’Avenement du Fils de I’lioimne,* Jievue hblzque vtiternatioTiaU, N.S. 
in. (Parih, 1906). 
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instance, discovers a ‘ rhythmic parallelism ’ in the dis- 
coursed In this way he separates the references to 
the Fall of Jerusalem from the predictions of the end 
of the world in the alternate sections. This would be 
all very weU if we were dealing with a Hebrew psalm ; 
but where else do we find this ‘rhythmic parallelism’ 
in the Synoptic Gospels 1 We may well ask whether 
Lagrange’s methods are not an example of learned 
but misplaced ingenuity. No solution can be satis- 
factory which attempts to distinguish between various 
elements in the Eschatological Discourse in this 
arbitrary and artificial manner. 

We would now venture to suggest a few considera- 
tions which may help to remove some of the difficulties 
of the Eschatological Discourse. 

In the first place, the keynote of the discourse is 
the call to watchfulness. The impressive closing words 
leave no doubt that our Lord’s main purpose in de- 
livering the discourse was to bring home the message : 
‘What I say unto you I say xmto all. Watch.’ It 
does not foUow, however, that this point was the one 
which interested the disciples most. On the contrary, 
their question, ‘ When shall these things be ? ’ indicates 
that the time of the end was uppermost in their minds. 
Hence they would be much more ready to note those 
parts of the discourse which dealt with their question, 
than to observe the general lesson which Christ desired 
to impress upon them. 

And this brings us to our second consideration, that 
the original ‘logia’ may have been ‘interpreted’ by the 
disciples, and thereby made more definitely eschato- 
logical.® A comparison of the three accounts of this 

^ * Une stance s’oppose h, une stance, puis tine troisi^me stance reprend la 
pens4e de la premiere, tandis q[ue la quatrifeme s’ attache ^ la seconds.’ — La- 
grange, op» ciU p. 393. See also p. 143, above. 

K 
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lieyoiid doubt tluit St. Matthew and 
St. Luke tried to make the meuuing clearer to their 
reatler.-i by expanding and interpreting the original 
* logia.’ \Ve may take one or two inatances : In St. 
Mark xiii. 4 we have, ‘ "When shall these things be 1 ’ 
St. Matthew explains that ‘ these things’ are the Parousia 
otMesas and the consummation of the age (St. Matthew 
xxiv. 3). Again, in St. Matthew xxiv. 29 the writer 
adds to the Marcau record one significant word, telling 
us that the Fall of Jerusalem is to be immediatdy 
(evSeeat;) followed by the coming of the Son of Man. 
By these and other similar changes he endeavours to 
bring our Lord’.s words into more complete harmony 
with Jewish eschatological ideas. St. Luke’s alterations 
are somewhat different in character. He interprets the 
‘ logia ' in the light of later history. For instance, he 
exjdain.s that the ‘abomination of desolation’ refers to 
the armies who will come to besiege Jerusalem.’^ 

These ‘tendencies’ in the First and Third Gospels are 
too plain to be doubted ; but is it not possible that even 
St. Mark may have ‘ interpreted ’ the original words of 
Christ to some extent ? It is true that St. Mark gener- 
ally gives us the impression of offering a simple record 
of facts without attempt at comment. But when our 
Lord spoke of the Fall of Jerusalem and of the end of 
the world, He was dealing with a subject on which His 
hearers already possessed very definite beliefs ; and in 
such a case even the most accurate reporter is liable to 
read some of his own ideas into the words he hears. 
Only a short while before the Eschatological Discourse 
took place, the Parable of the Pounds had been spoken 
specially in order to show that t^e Kingdom was not so 
near as was commonly thought!^' How, if our Lord’s 
main purpose in delivering the Eschatological Discourse 

’ Luke xxi. 20. a Luke six. 11 ; and see below, p. 186. 
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was to teach the need for watchfulness, it is quite pos- 
sible that His hearers read into His words a meaning 
which was not precisely His own. It was no new thing 
for them to misunderstand the Master’s meaning and 
it is probable that even the very earliest oral traditions, 
which must have been in existence for many years before 
the earliest written narratives, were slightly tinged with 
current Jewish ideas, which emphasised and defined the 
eschatological element in our Lord’s discourse in a 
manner not strictly warranted by His own original 
words. But if this be so, it is useless for us to think 
that we can go behind St. Mark’s text and discover the 
original teaching of Jesus by removing a verse here and 
there. The utmost that we can say is that the words 
actually used by our Lord were probably capable of a 
wider interpretation than is suggested by their present 
form. In particular, it is likely that the identification 
of the Fall of Jerusalem with the end of the world, 
which creates the greatest difficulty in the extant records 
of our Lord’s words, may be traced to the mind of the 
evangelists rather than to the mind of Christ.® 

It is also possible that some of the sayings in the 
Eschatological Discourse were originally spoken on other 
occasions. St. Mark xiii. 9-13 is placed by St. Matthew 
among the instructions at the Mission of the Twelve ; 
and many of the sayings in St. Matthew xxiv. occur in 
St. Luke xvii., immediately after the question about the 
coming of the Kingdom of God. It seems, then, probable 
that each of the evangelists grouped certain eschato- 
logical sayings of our Lord round the historical occasion 
when He spoke to His disciples on the Mount of Olives 
concerning the Fall of Jerusalem. It would seem obvious 
to the followers of Jesus that the FaU of Jerusalem 

^ Mark ix. 32, etc. 

See also below, on the Parables of the Talents and the Pounds, pp. 185, 186. 
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wouM be c(»iiici<lent with the end of this world ; and 
they would not be oareful to distinguish between the 
two <-lasse.s of our Lord's predictions, but would mingle 
them promiscuously together. It is well, though, for 
lus to remember that our present knowledge is not 
sutHf'ient to enable us to assign each ‘logion’ to its true 
context, nor even in every case to determine precisely 
its original significance. 

One more consideration should be borne in mind. 
The conditions attached to the predictions may have 
been originally more prominent than they are now. 
The reader will remember that our Lord’s proclamation 
of ‘ the Kingdom ’ was dependent upon the fulfilment 
of a moral condition — the repentance of the Jewish 
nation ; and we pointed out that the presence of this 
conditional element helps to remove the difficulty of 
such passages as St. Matthew x. 23 ; ‘ Ye shall not have 
gone through the cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be 
come.’ ' This suggests that there may have been some 
similar condition attached to the promise of the return 
of the Son of Man in the eschatological discourse. And, 
in fact, we find this conditional element in aU the 
Synoptists ; for instance, in St. Mark xiii. 10 ; ‘ The 
good tidings must first be preached to all the nations.' 
It is only a passing reference ; but so was the mention 
of repentance in connection with the Galilean preaching. 
And just as we saw that the later teaching of our Lord 
is unintelligible unless His first proclamation of ‘the 
Kingdom’ had really been a conditional offer, so the 
history of the Church can hardly be reconciled with 
our Lord’s prediction of His Second Coming, nnlfias we 
remember that here, too, there was a condition attached ; 
— the world must first be evangelised. 

In St. Matthew xxiv. 14 the necessity of this condi- 

' See above, p. 142. 
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tion is set forth with perhaps greater emphasis than in 
St. Mark: — 

‘ Tliese good tidings of the Kingdom shall be preached 
in the whole world for a testimony unto all the nations ; 
and then shall the end come.’ 

In St. Luke there is no mention of preaching to the 
Gentiles, but the Fall of Jerusalem is to be separated 
from the Last Things by an interval, described as ‘ the 
times of the Gentiles.’ * Perhaps this reflects the mind 
of the Church after the Fall of Jerusalem had taken 
place, and yet the Son of Man had not come. But even 
so, it is not impossible that when the first hopes re- 
mained unfulfilled, the disciples would remember that 
the Lord Himself had seemed to distinguish between 
the Fall of Jerusalem and the Last Crisis, though at 
the time they had hardly understood His meaning, 
because their minds were prepossessed with another 
belief. So the Lucan saying may well be a genuine 
echo of our Lord’s own teaching. 

The objection may be raised that these points which 
we have just considered are all on the negative side. 
We have suggested that the present form of the 
discourse may not be verbally identical with the 
original words spoken ; that the historical context of 
some of the ‘logia’ is not certain; and that the pre- 
dictions of the future are not so unconditional as they 
seem. What, it may be asked, is the use of these 
unsettling suggestions? We would reply, that the 
Eschatological Discourse in its present form offers a 
most promising field for attacks upon Christianity ; 
critics of the type of Schweitzer point to it as a con- 
clusive proof that Jesus shared the Jewish prejudices 
and limitations of His fellow-countrymen, and that 


^ Luke xxi. 2i. 
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the mainspring of His life was a hope which history 
has shown to be unfounded. Under these circum- 
stances, even if the possibilities indicated above do 
produce an atmosphere of uncertainty, the opponents 
of our religion will lose more than its defenders ; for 
we can dismiss many of their arguments — such as the 
argument that our Lord’s outlook upon the future was 
fundamentally erroneous — as ‘ not proven.’ 

But there are several points to be noted, on the 
positive side, which seem fairly independent of literary 
criticism ; — 

(i.) Our Lord predicts the Fall of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the Temple, and is silent on the subject 
of a New Jerusalem to replace the old one. 

(ii.) He definitely sanctions the preaching to the 
Gentiles (t^ edvri). 

(iii.) He looks forward to a catastrophic end of this 
world and solemnly warns His followers to be always 
prepared for it. 

These three points might be described as the com- 
pleted results of the ‘ Great Refusal’ of the Jews to accept 
the Kingdom of God. Because the Chosen People had 
rejected the supreme gift of Divine Love, they and their 
City were doomed to destruction. Because they had 
spurned the privileges given to them by God, those 
privileges were now to be offered to the Gentile nations. 
Because their rebellion had only become more bitter 
when brought face to face with Incarnate Goodness, 
and because Goodness conquered, not by a gradual 
process, but by the miracle of the Resurrection, they 
were to see in this a parable of the last and final 
conflict. From this point of view, the Eschatological 
Discourse may be regarded as a sermon explaining how 
the ‘ Great Refusal ’ would influence the course of the 
world’s subsequent history until the close of this era. 
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From another point of view, the Discourse may be 
regarded as an exhortation to those who had accepted 
J esus as their Messiah, reminding them that throughout 
the coming troubles their duty would be faithfully to 
work, and wait, and watch. 

There are one or two of our Lord’s later parables 
which throw further light upon His Doctrine of the 
Last Things. These may conveniently be considered 
in the present chapter. 

The Parable of Dives and Lazarus at once attracts 
the notice of the student of eschatology, because it 
seems to partake, more than any other passage in the 
Grospels, of the character of a ‘ revelation ’ of the future 
life. In this, as in nearly all the later parables of 
Christ, the theme appears to have been suggested by 
the contrast between the rich men — ^the Pharisees — 
who rejected our Lord, and the poor men — the publicans 
and sinners — who were ready to welcome Him It is 
well to bear this in mind, and also to remember the 
highly pictorial nature of the phraseology, ere we draw 
doctrinal conclusions from isolated expressions. But 
there are two or three eschatological ideas which 
undoubtedly receive support from this parable. The 
first is the thought of the compensatory value of the 
future life : — 

‘ Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
thy good things, and Lazarus in like manner evil things ; 
but now he is comforted, and thou art in anguish.’ ^ 

It is obvious that this idea might be (and in fact 
often is) pressed to unwarrantable lengths, and becomes 
tinged with a vindictive and unchristian spirit ; and it 
should be noticed that our Lord does not in the parable 

^ Luke xvi. 25. 
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treat the case as an illustration of an universal law of 
cause and effect ; for He does not say, ‘ . therefore He 
is comforted . . . ’ etc. But nevertheless His words do 
sanction the deep-rooted instinct of the human heart, 
which longs for a time when the seemingly unjust 
distribution of pains and pleasures in this world shall 
be readjusted so as to fulfil the laws of equity. 

The Parable of Dives and Lazarus also teaches the 
unchangeahleness of the future state of the soul : — 

‘ Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed, that 
they which would pass from hence to you may not be able, 
and that none may cross over from thence to us.’ ^ 

The question of the possibility of repentance and the 
eternity of punishment is discussed more fully in the 
next two or three pages ; but few sayings of our Lord 
are so difficult as the above to reconcile with the theory 
of universal salvation. 

The words, ‘ Son, remember,’ perhaps justify the 
conclusion that our Lord taught that some memory of 
this life will continue in the life to come. 

The phrase ‘ Abraham’s Bosom,’ denoting the abode 
of the blessed, appears to be unusual ; ® and we should 
have expected the place of torment to be described as 
‘ Gehenna ’ rather than as ‘ Hades.’ Whether the scene 
of the parable is laid in the intermediate state before 
the Judgment, or after, is a question on which opinions 
differ.® 

The Parable of the Ten Virgins,* which in St. 
Matthew immediately follows the Eschatological Dis- 
course, resembles the latter in enforcing the call to 

^ Luke XVI. 26. 

^ See S. D. F. Salmond in Hastings* Dutionmy of the BibUf vol. i. p. 18. 

® See below, p. 188, on the idea of time in the world to come. 

^ Matt. XXV. 1-13. 
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watcMulness. The five virgins who are not ready 
when the bridegroom comes are excluded from the 
marriage -feast. If we compare the Parable of the 
Marriage of the King’s Son,^ it will be evident that 
the marriage-feast is a symbol for the perfected and 
eschatological Kingdom of God. Thus in the Parable 
of the Virgins our Lord clearly teaches that after His 
Second Coming our present opportunities for repent- 
ance will be closed. Are we then to say that there can 
be no hope of repentance beyond the grave? The 
answer will depend partly upon our interpretation of 
the ‘ Coming of the Bridegroom,’ i.e. of the Last Judg- 
ment. If we are to think of each soul as judged 
immediately after death, the parable would imply that 
the opportunities for repentance are then closed for 
ever. But the parable does not preclude the idea of an 
intermediate state between death and judgment, either 
with or without opportunities for repentance. In any 
case, the message of the Parable of the Virgins is a 
practical one : ‘ Watch, for ye know not the day nor 
the hour.’ 

The Parable of the Talents,® and the description of 
the Last Judgment,* which follow the Parable of the 
Virgins, explain the reason why it is so necessary to 
watch, and show that true watchfulness involves work 
too. It is necessary to unite watchfulness with work, 
because as a man works here, so wiU he be rewarded 
when the Lord returns. He that has built up his 
character here will then receive yet more strength ; he 
that misuses his opportunities here wiU then find that 
his opportunities are more closely restricted. This 

< 

^ Matt, xxii 1-14. 

2 Matt. XXV. 14-30 ; cf. the Parable of thei Pounds, Luke xix. 12-27. 

3 Matt. XXV. 31-46, 
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world and the next are united by the closest moral ties 
of cause and effect. — That is the lesson of the Parable 
of the Talents. 

It is also worth noting that in this parable the lord 
of the serv'ants does not return till ‘ after a long time ’ 
(/tera ’iroXw)} And similarly, in the allied 

Parable of the Pounds — which (St. Luke tells us) was 
spoken ‘ because they supposed that the Kingdom 
of God was immediately to appear {irapaxprifM ava- 
(^aivea-dai) ’ ^ — the master goes away ‘ into a far country ’ ; 
and this too suggests considerable delay ere the return 
takes place. These passages warn us not hastily to 
assume that our Lord Himself expected that His Second 
Coming was to take place within a very short time. 
That the disciples did look for an immediate return of 
their Lord is beyond reasonable doubt; but there are 
various indications here and there in the Gospels which 
suggest that in our Lord’s own vision the return may 
have appeared far more remote than a cursory perusal 
of the Gospels would lead us to suppose. 

On the other hand, it might be maintained that the 
‘ long time ’ dates from the first choice of Israel as God’s 
people, when Jehovah appointed them His ‘stewards,’ 
and that the ‘ return of the lord of the servants ’ de- 
notes the Incarnation of Jesus Christ together with the 
Last Crisis (the two events being regarded as syn- 
chronous). But this theory, if appHed to the Parable 
of the Pounds, fails to explain how it would correct the 
belief ‘that the Kingdom of God was immediately to 
appear.’ And it is inconceivable that these last words 
are to be traced to any source other than our Lord’s 
own authority ; for they are in direct conflict (as we 
shall see later on) with the normal ideas of the primitive 
Christians. 


^ Katt. xxT. 19. 


Luke xix. 11. 
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The vivid picture of the Last Judgment which 
follows the Parable of the Talents drives home with 
plainest language the kind of service which those who 
are watching for the Kingdom must render during the 
waiting-time on earth. They are to give food to the 
hungry and drink to the thirsty, to be hospitable to 
the stranger and to visit the sick. These are the condi- 
tions without which no man will inherit the Kingdom 
of God ; these, rather than the observance of rites and 
ceremonies, are the only passwords to the Kingdom 
which the Messianic Judge will accept. And the reason 
assigned is one of the profoundest sayings which the 
world has ever heard : — 

‘ Inasmuch as ye did it to one of these my brethren, 
even these least, ye did it unto me.’ ^ 

The service of man is the service of God. 

This picture of the Last Judgment brings us near 
to the heart of our Lord’s eschatology, and shows us 
how intimately it was connected with the call to 
practical morality. It helps us to understand why the 
primitive Christians, whose hopes were fixed on the 
world to come, yet drew from an unwilling world a 
tribute of admiration : ‘ See how these Christians love 
one another.’ 

In this narrative of St. Matthew zxv. we find some 
of the few recorded words of our Lord which bear upon 
the problem of eternal punishment. In verse 41 
we read : — 

‘Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire 
(to Trvp TO almviov) which is prepared for the devil and 
his angels.’ 

And in verse 46 : — 


^ Matt. XXV. 40. 
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‘ These shall go away into eternal punishment (KoXaai? 
ala>vio<s), but the righteous into eternal life almvLo<s). 

The frima, facie meaning of such words undoubtedly 
suggests that after the Judgment souls enter upon a 
fixed and unending destiny. This impression is con- 
firmed by the incidental references in our Lord’s 
teaching to ‘ the Gehenna of fire,’ ^ ‘ where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.’ ^ The irrevoc- 
able nature of the doom seems to be further implied in 
the Parable of the Virgins, where we read that ‘ the 
door was shut.’ ® 

On the other hand, there are considerations which 
warn us against hasty dogmatism on this point. In the 
first place, are we justified in applying the idea of time 
to the other world ? True, we cannot divest our own 
minds of the idea, but neither can we divest our own 
minds of the idea of space; and yet few thoughtful 
Christians to-day would attempt to conceive of the 
Kingdom of Heaven in terms of feet and inches. We 
may have to use words which normally denote space 
in our descriptions of Heaven ; but we are conscious 
that these descriptions are only relatively true. Ought 
we not to apply the same restraint in our discussions 
regarding time in the other world ? In other words, 
when we are discussing our Lord’s use of such terms 
as ‘eternal’ or ‘never to be quenched,’ may we not 
recognise the possibility that the real significance of 
these words is to express intensity, and that their 
association with the idea of time is due to the inade- 
quacy of human language to express the whole of truth. 
It is generally agreed that “ alwvio? ” when applied to a 
sin^ denotes intensity rather than duration of time; 
why not also when the same word is applied to ‘ punish- 

^ Matt. V. 22, etc. 2 ]y[ark ix. 48 s j^att. xxv. 10. 

^ Mark iii. 29. 
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ment ’ or to ‘ life ’ ? So long as we use the terms 
‘ eternal fire,’ ‘ eternal punishment,’ to express the 
immeasurable gravity of the consequences of sin, and 
the urgency of the call to immediate repentance, we are 
true to our Lord’s teaching ; but if we allow our minds 
to dwell on the thought of an unending succession of 
ages of torture, we are introducing thoughts which the 
Gospels nowhere thrust into prominence. 

' For spirits and men by different standards mete 
The less and greater in the flow of time. 

Precise and punctual, men divide the hours, 

Equal, continuous, for their common use. 

Not so with us in th’ immaterial world ; 

But intervals in their succession 

Are measured by the living thought alone. 

And grow or wane with its intensity ; 

And time is not a common property.’ 

One other consideration should also be borne in 
mind. These sayings of our Lord concerning eternal 
punishment ought not to be isolated from the general 
tenor of His teaching. In that teaching great stress 
is laid upon the Infinite Love of our Heavenly Father ; 
and the ‘ Universalist ’ who believes be can logically 
deduce from this a doctrine of the final salvation of all 
men is not hastily to be denounced as disloyal to Christ 
by those who, selecting another aspect of our Lord’s 
teaching, deduce from that, with equal honesty and 
consistency, a doctrine of eternal punishment. In this, 
as in so many matters, the many aspects of truth refuse 
to be gathered together within the limits of a single 
system of consistent human logic; and the man who 
maintains that he has comprehended them all is in 
reality but proclaiming his own blindness. 
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THE EVENTS OP PASSION WEEK. AND THE 
POST-RBSHBRECTION TEACHING 

Many of the incidents which occurred during the last 
week of our Lord’s earthly life throw much light on His 
eschatological teaching. This is especially the case with 
regard to Palm Sunday, and the question whether the 
Triumphal Entry was a claim to Messiahship or not. 
Now it is clear that the peculiar method of the entry 
was not due to force of circumstances, but was in 
accordance with our Lord’s instructions to His disciples. 
And since in aU His words and works at this period of 
the Ministry, His Messianic Consciousness is ever mani- 
fest, we can have little doubt that He designed this 
manner of entering the Holy City with a view to 
symbolise His Messianic claims. But it was only 
symbolical, and not an explicit claim to Messiahship ; ’• 
otherwise it would certainly have been brought up at 
the trial as part of the charge against Him. And what 
did the Triumphal Entry mean in the eyes of the people 
of Jerusalem? Schweitzer holds that they thought 
that Jesus was the Elijah who was to precede the 
Messiah.^ But none of the Synoptists give the slightest 
support to this view. The cries of the people, as 

^ C£ the refusal to answer the question, ‘By what authority doest thou 
these things « ’ unless the priestly party would acknowledge their error with 
regard to John, 

® Schweitzer, op. dt. p. 391, Eng. trans. p. 392 ; and see Mai. iv. 5, 
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reported by the First and Second Evangelists, are 
perfectly applicable to the Messiah Himself, as He was 
conceived of by the populace, who looked for a Davidie 
Prince who should restore the political kingdom to 
Israel : — 


‘ Hosanna ! Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord ! Blessed is the kingdom that cometh, the 
kingdom of our father David ; Hosanna in the. highest.’ ^ 

And St. Luke is yet more explicit : ‘ Blessed is the 
Icing that cometb in the name of the Lord ’ ^ — words 
which are wholly inapplicable to Elijah. Schweitzer, 
however, urges that the words recorded in St. Matthew, 
‘This is Jesus the Prophet of Nazareth,’ show that the 
people did not regard Him as Messiah. But it is highly 
probable that the less-educated Jews conceived of the 
Messiah very much as a glorified prophet ; and there is 
nothing in these words to suggest Elijah, rather than 
the Messiah. 

It may be asked. Why did our Lord thus encourage 
this popular form of the Messianic Hope, with which 
elsewhere He shows so little sympathy ? But, in truth, 
He did not offer it any real encouragement. After 
entering Jerusalem He forms no political party, and 
assists in no political movement. The cleansing of the 
Temple is the only action which could possibly be 
construed as a public claim to Messiahship ; and this 
was devoid of political significance. So the outburst 
of popular enthusiasm subsided as quickly as it arose, 
and, indeed, became changed into a feeling of dis- 
appointed resentment. What, then, was our Lord’s 
purpose in thus entering the Holy City ? Probably the 
symbolical action was intended to stimulate after- 
thoughts of the right kind. It was not without design 

1 Mark xi, 9, 10 ; cf. Matt, xxi, 9. ^ Luke xix, 38, 
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that He chose to fulfil the vision of Zechariah : ‘ Behold, 
thy King cometh unto thee ; he is just, and having 
salvation; lowly, and ridiug upon an ass.’^ Justice, 
saving power, and human lowliness were an essential 
part of our Lord’s ideal of Messiahship, and one which 
the Jewish people had yet to learn. We may fairly 
infer that this was what our Lord desired to suggest by 
His Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem ; and a reference 
to St. Matthew ® shows us that His purpose was 
accomplished. 

The Triumphal Entry is the most dramatic example 
of the unreality of the tMngs of this world — a semblance 
of complete earthly success, followed in a few days by 
an appearance of utter failure. But Christ never 
wavered in His faith in the future Kingdom, where the 
true values of things will be manifest; beyond the 
hollow pomp of Palm Sunday, and behind the bitter 
agony of the Cross, He sees the true glory of the 
Resurrection. 

‘ Eide on ! Eide on in majesty ! 

In lowly pomp ride on to die ; 

Bow Thy meek head to mortal pain, 

Then take, 0 God, Thy power, and reign ! ’ 

We may now pass on to an event which took place 
a day or two after the Triumphal Entry, and which was 
one of the very few occasions when our Lord spoke 
directly of the life after death. This was in answer to 
the question of the Sadducees® with reference to the 
Resurrection ; and His words in connection with this 
incident are of very special interest and importance. 
The following was our Lord’s reply, as given by 
St. Mark: — 

^ Zedh. ix. 9. ^ ]^att. xsi. 6. 

® Mark xii. 18-23. 
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‘ Is it not for this cause that ye err, that ye know not 
the Scriptures, nor the power of God ? For when they 
shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage, but are as angels in heaven. But 
as touching the dead, that they are raised ; have ye not 
read in the Book of Moses, in the place concerning the 
Bush, how Gnd spake unto him, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? 
He is not the God of the dead, but of the living : ye do 
greatly err.’ ^ 

There are three main points to be noted in these 
words of our Lord ; — 

(i.) He unhesitatingly affirms that ‘ the dead a/re 
raised.’ On this point of fundamental importance, 
there is no room at all for doubt. 

(ii.) He teaches that a belief in the resurrection 
is in accordance with — perhaps even a necessary 
deduction from — the Old Testament doctrine that there 
is a spiritual and living relationship between God and 
man ; and that those in living touch with God possess 
within themselves the begiunings of a life that is not 
merely physical, but spiritual and eternal. For ‘ He is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ 

(iii.) The language here recorded by St. Mark does 
not necessarily imply a ‘ resurrection of the flesh ’ ; it 
seems rather to suggest a spiritual revival, or perhaps 
a spiritual survival, after death. 

St. Matthew’s version of this incident displays no 
important variation.^ St. Luke’s version, however, 
introduces several new points.® 

(i) The resurrection is a privilege limited to those 
‘ who are accounted worthy to attain to that world and 
the resurrection from the dead’ (xx. 35). 

^ Mark xii. 24-27. ® Matt. xxii. 23-33. 


^ Luke XX. 27-38. 


0 
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(ii.) The unending character of the resurrection-life 
is expressly aflSrmed : ‘ they cannot die any more ’ 
(xx. 36). 

(iii.) The Marcan expression, ‘as the angels’ (to? 
ar/yeXot) is made more definite : ‘ they are equal to the 
angels (la-ayjeXoi), and are sons of God, being sons of 
the resurrection’^ (xx. 36). 

(iv.) The last words, ‘ not the God of the dead, but 
of the living,’ are further explained by the addition : 
‘ for all live unto Him ’ (xx. 38). 

Whilst many of these variations are doubtless fully 
in accordance with the true meaning of our Lord, we 
can hardly doubt that St. Mark’s version gives us the 
more accurate report of the actual words He used, and 
that St. Luke has ‘interpreted’ them to some extent. 
A comparison with other passages in St. Luke {e.g. 
xiv. 14, ‘the resurrection of the just’) confirms the im- 
pression that our Third Evangelist desired to emphasise 
the thought that the resurrection is a privilege reserved 
for the righteous.® But the essential point of this 
answer of our Lord’s is the same in all three Gospels : 
He definitely proclaims the doctrine of individual 
resurrection and immortality, as a consequence of the 
Fatherhood of God. 

Another event of eschatological significance was the 
Last Supper. Schweitzer considers that both the 
Feeding of the Five Thousand and the Last Supper 
were ‘ eschatological sacraments.’ ® By this he appar- 
ently means that Jesus instituted these two meals 
simply in order to fulfil the prophetic promises of a 
feast under the auspices of the Messiah, which was to 

^ Cf. Eth. En. li. 4 : ‘ They [the righteous] will all become angels in 
heaven.* 

^ See also below, p. 221. 

® cnfi, pp. 373-378 (Eng. transl. pp. 371-376). 
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be one of tbe features of the New Era/ We may grant 
to Schweitzer the credit of originality in making this 
discovery ; for neither previous commentators, nor the 
evangelists themselves, appear to have suspected that 
this was Christ’s purpose on either occasion. With 
regard to the Feeding of the Five Thousand, Schweitzer’s 
theory may help to explain some of the mystery which 
has always clung to this incident ; ^ but as a sufficient 
explanation of the Last Supper it is absurd ; at most it 
indicates an element of quite subsidiary importance. 

One saying connected with the Last Supper is, 
however, distinctly eschatological : ‘ Verily, I say unto 
you, I will drink no more of the fruit of the vine, until 
that day when I drink it new in the Kingdom of G-od.’ ® 
These words no doubt did suggest (and were intended 
to suggest) thoughts of the Messianic Feast m heaven ; 
but if we recognise that the language is figurative, the 
meaning will simply be that our Lord foresaw that this 
would be His last meal on earth. In St. Matthew, 
however, we read : ‘ . until I drink it new with you’ * 
This would mean that before the next feast, the disciples, 
as well as our Lord, would be in the Kingdom ; or, in 
other words, that the coming of the Blingdom (in the 
Jewish eschatological sense) was at the doors. Now in 
the times when our Gospels were compiled, while eschato- 
logical hopes ran high, the Matthaean addition would 
seem to be only a slight and very natural explanation, 
not involving any real alteration in the sense.® And on 
the other hand it would be inconsistent with the general 
impression of ‘ straightforwardness ’ which we gain 
from St. Mark’s Gospel, to suppose that the words 
‘ with you ’ were deliberately omitted by St. Mark with 

^ See (e.g,) Ap. Bar. xxix. 3-8 ; Eth. En. Ixii. 14 ; 4 Ezra vi. 49-52, etc. 

2 Mark viii. 21. ® Mark xiv. 25. ^ Matt. xxvi. 29. 

* St. Luke’s * until the Kingdom of God come ’ represents a slightly different 
form of the same tendency. 
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doctrinal intent. We conclude, then, that the Marcan 
form of the saying is the original, and that there is no 
evidence of any erroneous expectation on the part of 
our Lord. The passage is important, as showing the 
tendency of the first and third evangelists to read the 
ideas of Jewish eschatology into the sayings of Christ. 

We may pass now to the Trial and Crucifixion. 
The significance of the high priest’s question : ‘ Art 
thou the Messiah ? ’ has already been discussed.^ It is 
beyond doubt that previous to this our Lord had never 
made a claim to Messiahship which could be brought 
forward as legal evidence against Him. But now the 
answer is unmistakable : — 

‘ I am ; and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at 
the right hand of power, and coming with the clouds of 
heaven.’ ® 

This eschatological claim is at once pronounced to 
be a blasphemous pretension, which ought to be 
punished with death. Thus Calvary marks the com- 
pletion of the ‘ Great Eefusal.’ 

One incident of the Passion which claims a brief 
comment is our Lord’s promise to the dying thief : 

‘ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.’ This is 
one of those incidental sayings which ought not to be 
used without great caution for the establishment of 
accurate theological definitions. Dr. Salmond’s admir- 
able comment on this passage may weU be applied to 
many similar cases : — 

‘ [“ Paradise ”] was probably the word with which this 
rough criminal was most familiar, and which was most 
level to his understanding; and Christ adopts it as the 
one best fitted to give him the hope which he needed and 
could understand in his despair — the hope of rest, the 
^ See above, p. 161 . 2 ;M;ark xiv. 62 . 
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hope of a translation to a scene of life and peace like 
Eden. Whether Christ thought of it as the heavenly 
Paradise, or as the better side of Sheol, is beside the 
question here. It cannot he pressed beyond the large 
and general sense which His purpose then required, and 
which alone was appropriate to the occasion.’ ^ 

Among the many thoughts associated with the Cross 
of Christ, one bears closely upon our present subject. 
It is clear that among our Lord’s keenest pangs was the 
sense that through the sin of the Chosen People the 
Divine purpose of His mission seemed to have been 
frustrated: ‘My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ? ’ ® Yet He knew that the Cross itself was 
part of His Father’s predestined purpose ; it must come, 
in order ‘that the Scriptures might be fulfilled.’ So 
the conviction of His Messiahship remains firm up to 
the end. He does not refuse the homage of His fellow- 
sufferer; He never doubts the final fulfilment of the 
Divine purpose ; and His dying words are the expression 
of perfect faith in the will of God : ‘ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spkit.’ * 


It does not come within the scope of our present 
study to discuss in detail the nature and significance 
of our Lord’s Eesurrection. This is a great subject, the 
general consideration of which would lead us far beyond 
the field of Primitive Christian Eschatology. But it is 
of the first importance to remember that our Lord’s 
Eesurrection was in several ways an influential factor 
in the history of Christian eschatology. 

In the first place, viewed from the Christian stand- 
point, it is naturally taken as the ‘ first-fruits ’ of the 

^ S. D. F. Salmond, Ghristian Doctrine of Immoriahty (4th edition, 
Edinburgh, 1901), p. 281. 

® Mark xv. 24. 


^ Luke xxiii. 46. 
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general resurrection. So, in times when the interpreta- 
tion of Christ’s Eesurrection has been materialistic, the 
belief in the resurrection of the dead has also been 
materialistic; when the former has been interpreted 
more or less spiritually, the latter has been interpreted 
spiritually too. It becomes therefore of interest briefly 
to recall the New Testament references to our Lord’s 
Eesurrection-body. In St. Mark, owing to the broken 
conclusion, there are none. From St. Matthew we 
learn that the women, on meeting our Lord after the 
Eesurrection, ‘ took hold of his feet ’ ; ^ and St. Luke 
records His words to the disciples : — 

‘ See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself : 
handle me, and see ; for a spirit hath not flesh and hones, 
as ye behold me having.’ ® 

These words, together with the comment that ‘ He did 
eat before them,’ ® emphasise strongly the reality of our 
Lord’s Eesurrection-body, as opposed to the phantom- 
body of a spirit. But we are warned against an over- 
crude material interpretation, by the story of the supper 
at Emmaus, a few verses earlier in the same Gospel, when 
after the breaking of bread ‘ He vanished out of their 
sight ’ ; ^ and also by the narratives of the Ascension.® 
The impression produced by these brief references 
in the Synoptic Gospels is th^t our Lord’s Eesurrection- 
body was on the one hand real, and perceptible to our 
human organs of sense as having ‘ flesh and bones ’ ; 
yet not a material body in any gross or carnal sense, 
which would imply that it was subject to the limitations 
of matter as we know it. It is interesting to notice 
that St. John, whom we might espect to concentrate 

1 Matt, xxviii. 9. 2 Luke xsiv. 39. 

® Luke xxiy. 43. 4 Luke xxiy. 31. 

® Luke mv. 51 ; Acts i. 9-11. 
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attention upon the spiritual aspect, also emphasises the 
reality ; especially in the command to Thomas : — 

‘ Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands ; and 
reach hither thy hand, and put it into my side : and be 
not faithless, but believing.’ ^ 

Yet the mysterious element is not forgotten in St. John ; 
it is set before us in the appearances amongst the 
disciples when they met behind closed doors ; ^ and in 
the warning to Mary Magdalene, ‘ Touch me not.’ ® 

Our Lord’s Resurrection also influenced Christian 
eschatology by confirming and establishing the authority 
of His teaching. If the earthly career of our Lord had 
ended on Calvary, His words would have seemed to 
lack the blessing of God upon them. But the Resurrec- 
tion was the seal of God’s approval upon the life and 
work of Jesus,* and the ‘ earnest ’ of the fulfilment, in 
God’s good time, of all those things which He had 
promised. Especially was it the pledge of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ’s followers. The old objection, that a 
resurrection was contrary to experience, could now be 
confuted by the appeal to an historical fact ; and 
strengthened by this new encouragement to faith, the 
instinctive but wavering belief in a future world grew 
into ‘a sure and certain hope of the resurrection to 
eternal life.’ ® 

There are many difficulties in connection with the 
Resurrection-narratives in the Gospels. It is impossible 
to discuss these here ; but it may be well to state clearly 
that these pages are written from the standpoint of one 
who believes that the true history of Jesus of Nazareth 
is summed up in the words heard by St. John at 
Patmos : — 

® Joka XX. 19, 26. 

^ Rom. i. 4 ; Acts xvii. 31 
® See 1 Cor. xv. 12-22. 


^ John XX. 27. 
^ John XX. 17. 
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‘ I am the First and the Last, and the living One ; 

and I became dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore ; 

and I have the keys of Death and of Hades.’ ^ 

We now come to our Lord’s post-Eesurrection teach.- 
ing. If we regard this from the Christian standpoint, 
we may fairly expect to find here the highest expression 
of His message. Often in His earthly ministry He had 
used a pregnant expression, not understood at the time, 
in order to stimulate the after -thoughts which He 
desired. And surely His parting words would be de- 
signed to guide aright the after-thoughts of all future 
generations. 

Our earliest authorities for the post-Eesurrection 
teaching of Jesus Christ are, our First and Third 
Gospels, and the opening verses of the Acts of the 
Apostles. We have had occasion more than once to 
comment upon the tendency of these two evangelists to 
expand and interpret the eschatology in St. Mark’s 
Gospel, making it more definite and more eschatological. 
Hence if there had been any eschatological element in 
our Lord’s last instructions, it is in the highest degree 
probable that St. Matthew and St. Luke would have 
recorded it, and laid considerable emphasis upon it. 

But, as a matter of fact, in the post-Eesurrection 
narratives, the eschatological element is noticeable only 
by reason of its absence. On the road to Emmaus, for 
instance, our Lord explains to the two disciples that 
their Messianic hopes had been in part erroneous, and 
that His own earthly life had indeed fulfiEed the true 
ideal of Messiahship ; but of the future nothing is said.^ 
In His last charge to the disciples, He speaks as one 
who possesses the full authority of Messiahship;® He 
promises to the disciples His Messianic gift of the 

^ Rey. i. 18. ^ Luke xxiv, 25-27. ^ Matt, xxviii. 18. 
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Spirit, but there is no bint that the end of this world 
or the Second Coining of the Messiah are to take place 
in the immediate future. On the contrary, the gift 
of the Spirit is to inspire a campaign of world-wide 
preaching, ‘ in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea and Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost part of the earth.’ ^ This would 
need a long period to accomplish. Or think of the 
Lord’s parting promise to His Church : — 

' Lo, I am with you all the days, even unto the con- 
summation of the age (iraa-a? ra? 17/ie/oa?, em 
crvpTe\eia<i tov 

How much more naturally these words suggest a long 
vista of years than a brief interval before the ‘ consum- 
mation.’ And when the disciples press for definite 
information as to the length of the waiting-time. He 
declines to give it them : — 

‘ It is not for you to know times or seasons, which the 
Father hath set within his own authority.’ ® 

Only after the Ascension is the angelic message re- 
corded : — 

‘ This Jesus, which was received up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye beheld him 
going into heaven.’ * 

And even this reveals no details of time. 

Surely this absence of eschatology in our Lord’s 
post-Eesurrection teaching is exceedingly significant. It 
confirms our objections to the ‘ consistent eschatological’ 
view of the life of Jesus. If the centre of gravity of 
our Lord’s mission lay in His eschatological teaching, is 
it likely that in His last instructions He would have 
made no reference to it of sufficient importance, to 

^ Luke xxiv. 49 ; Acts i. 8. ^ Matt, xxviii. 20. ^ Acts i. 7. 

* Acts 1 . 11. 
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remain in the memory of the disciples ? The ‘ consistent 
eschatologists ’ will no doubt tell us that the records of 
Christ’s doings after the Eesurrection are not to be 
regarded as literal history, but only as ‘ reflections ’ of 
early Church doctrine. Even if so, why is it that these 
records fail so conspicuously to reflect that early Christian 
expectation (urchristUche Erwartung) of the Second 
Coming which, as Schweitzer rightly points out, is of 
the very essence of primitive Christianity ? 

On the contrary, the post-Eesurrection logia support 
our contention that there were higher spiritual truths 
lying behind our Lord’s eschatological language; — 
above all, the call to a holy life, and to spiritual fellow- 
ship with a Heavenly Father. These, we may well 
believe, were ‘the things concerning the Kingdom of 
Grod,’ which the Lord taught His apostles during the 
forty days;^ these constituted the purpose for which 
repentance and remission of sins were to be preached in 
Christ’s name to all the nations. Ho part of the New 
Testament supplies a more convincing proof of the 
inadequacy of the ‘Eschatological Theory’ than the 
narratives of our Lord’s post-Eesurrection sayings. 



CHAPTER XIX 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OE OUR LORD IN THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL 

Hitherto we have considered the eschatology of Jesus 
Christ entirely from the standpoint of the Synoptic 
Gospels. The reasons for this course have been stated 
in the introductory chapter to this part of our subject.^ 
But before we conclude our study of Christ’s eschato- 
logy, it is essential to examine the presentation of it in 
St. John’s Gospel. However much allowance may he 
made for the tendency of the Fourth Evangelist to 
interpret instead of recording plain matters of fact, 
there stiU remains the strong evidence that the author 
had been an intimate companion of Jesus during His 
lifetime on earth. 

‘Whereas it is probable that not one ancient in a 
thousand, or one in ten thousand, would have written as 
the author of the Fourth Gospel has done, if he had not 
been an eye-witness ; it would have been the only natural 
way for him to write, if he had been an eye-witness.’ ® 

St. John’s Gospel is certainly not a pure work of the 
imagination, hut the explanation of that which the 
writer had seen and heard. 

It does not fall within our present scope to discuss 
whether the Johannine record of the place and time 


^ See above, p. 118. 


2 Sanday, QriHcism of the Fowrth Gospel, p. 97. 
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of our Lord’s ministry may be reconciled witb the 
Synoptists. Rather we must devote our attention to 
the Johannine doctrines of Christ’s Person and teaching. 

The reader will remember, from our study of the 
Synoptic Grospels, how intimately Christ’s eschatology 
is connected with His Messianic Consciousness. In the 
Fourth Gospel, the Christology is of even more funda- 
mental importance for the student of eschatology, and 
a brief consideration of it seems desirable at this early 
stage of the chapter. 

In order to understand St. John’s doctrine of our 
Lord’s Person and Messiahship, it is necessary first to 
inquire what meaning he attached to the terms ‘ Son of 
Man ’ and ‘ Son of God.’ In the Synoptists we found 
that our Lord’s use of the phrase ‘ the Son of Man ’ 
(“ 0 u£o? Tov avdpeo'rrov ”) showed a distinct development, 
from the ambiguous meaning of the earlier instances to 
the thoroughly eschatological and personal significance 
of those which occur after the ‘ Great Confession ’ of 
St. Peter. In St. John no such development is readily 
discernible; none of the occurrences of the phrase are 
parallel to those in the Synoptists, and in no case can 
there be any doubt that it refers to Jesus personally ; 
while in most cases it clearly points to His eschatological 
Messiahship, conceived in a manner that reminds us 
much of the ‘ Similitudes ’ of Enoch. This is especially 
noticeable in the two earliest Johannine instances, St. 
John i. 51 ; — 

‘ Ye shall see the heaven opened, and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of Man ’ ; 

and St. John iii. 13 : — 

‘No man hath ascended into heaven, hut he that 
descended out of heaven, even the Son of Man.’ 
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A similar eschatological tone marks almost all the 
Johannine occurrences of the phrase ‘ Son of Man.' ^ 

The term ‘the Son of God' (“ d wtd? tov @eov”) was 
also, as we have seen, an occasional apocalyptic title for 
the Messiah ; and in the very first occurrence of the 
phrase in the Fourth Gospel, the thought of Messiahship 
is clearly evident : ‘ Eabbi, thou art the Son of God ; 
thou art King of Israel.'® Many similar passages 
might be cited ; and they lead us to the conclusion that 
the two terms ‘ Son of Man ’ and ‘ Son of God ' in 
St. John's Gospel are both of them Messianic titles of 
our Lord ; indeed, it is not always easy to discover the 
difference between them.® 

It is interesting, too, to notice that the third of the 
great Johannine titles of our Lord — ‘ The Logos ’ — is 
also in harmony with the Enochic conception of the 
Messiah. For the ‘Logos,' like Enoch's ‘Son of Man,' 
is pre-esistent with God before the world began, and is 
a mediator or agent through whom God speaks to the 
world. Only, ‘ the Logos ' is primarily a philosophical 
conception, while ‘ the Son of Man ’ is a dramatic and 
active Person. 

It will thus be seen that the use of these titles in 
St. John's Gospel is clearly associated with an idea of 
Messiahship, and that not of the political, but of the 
heavenly and eschatological kind. 

Our investigation of the Synoptic narratives led us 
to the following conclusions concerning the method by 
which our Lord revealed Eds Messiahship to the world ; 

^ In another passage which, seems most distinctly reminiscent of Enoch, we 
get the form **vl6s dvOpdoirov /' — ‘He hath given him authority to execute 
judgment, because he is vibs dvdpihirov' (v. 27). The phrase occurs nowhere 
else without the article. Perhaps here it ‘concentrates attention upon the 
nature and not upon the personality of Christ ’ (Westcott’s Oos;pel of St, John^ 
notes ad loc . ). 

2 John i. 49. 

3 In John IX. 35 the MSS. vary between ‘Son of Man’ and ‘Son of God.' 
See also above, p. 161. 
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(i.) That He Himself was conscious of His Messiahship 
from the beginning of the ministry ; (ii.) that in public 
He referred to it in a guarded manner, lest His own 
lofty ideal should be misunderstood and degraded by 
the hasty zeal of the populace ; (iii.) that the disciples 
first grasped the great truth at Caesarea Philippi, when 
St. Peter confessed, ‘Thou art the Christ’; (iv.) that 
the people as a whole remained in a state of uncertainty 
till the last; (v.) that the first explicit claim to 
Messiahship from our Lord’s own lips was at the trial 
before the Crucifixion. 

The general impression conveyed by the Fourth 
Gospel appears at first sight widely different. At the 
very outset of the ministry, Jesus is recognised as 
Messiah by John the Baptist, by Andrew, and by 
Nathanael.^ He Himself proclaims His Messiahship to 
the Samaritan woman in the plainest ternos,® and in the 
interview with Nicodemus He is described as ‘ the Son 
of Man’ who has come down from heaven.® In the 
later ministry He plainly asserts His pre-existence : 

‘ What then if ye should behold the Son of Man 
ascending where he was before?’* — ‘Before Abraham 
was, I am.’* There is no wavering, no uncertainty; 
from first to last Jesus proclaims that He is the 
Messianic and eschatological Son of Man and the Divine 
Son of God. Are we then to conclude that we mis- 
understood the Synoptists when we thought we dis- 
covered signs of a gradual unveiling of our Lord’s 
Messiahship to the people ? Or shall we say that the 
Synoptists and the Fourth Gospel are mutually contra- 
dictory, so that the one or the other must be a work of 
fiction ? Or is there yet another alternative ? 

Before we attempt to answer, let us glance at the 

> John i. 34, 41, 49 ; of. hi. 30. “ John ir. 25, 26. 

^ John iii. 13. < John vi. 62. 


® John vui. 68. 
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Johannine account of the attitude of the people towards 
our Lord. This agrees in a striking manner with the 
Synoptic narratives. From them we saw that our 
Lord’s Galilean preaching was intelligible only on the 
assumption that He was unwilling to accept the 
Messianic honours from the people until He had raised 
their ideals of Messiahship ; and St. John shows us how 
dangerous was the popular Messianic Hope to our Lord, 
when he mentions that the people were once ‘ about to 
come and take him by force, to make him king.’ ^ We 
can thus understand how needful it was that the claim 
to Messiahship should be veiled for the time being. 
But, as we have just seen, the Johannine account 
seems to affirm that this claim was not veiled ia the 
Judaean ministry. Yet what, according to St. John, 
was the attitude of the populace at Jerusalem towards 
our Lord 1 

‘ If thou be the Messiah, tell us plainly.’ ® 

Clearly they hold that no distinct claim to Messiahship 
has yet been made by Him. His answer implies that 
He had indeed told them already, but by works, not by 
words : — 

‘ I told you, and ye believe not ; the works that I 
do in my Father’s name, these bear witness of me.’ ® 

And this was (according to the Johannine chronology) 
during our Lord’s fourth visit to Jerusalem ; so that 
the people had often had the opportunity of hearing 
His claims. Somewhat earlier, on the occasion of 
Christ’s third visit to the Holy City, we read of much 
difference of opinion among the people : — 

‘ Some of the multitude . . . said, This is of a truth the 
Prophet. Others said. This is the Christ. But some said, 

1 John VI. 15. ® John x. 24. ® John x. 25. 
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What, doth the Christ come out of Galilee ? Hath not 
the Scripture said that the Christ cometh of the seed of 
David, and from Bethlehem, the village where David was * 
So there arose a division in the multitude because of 
him/^ 

But no one appeals to any words of Jesus which were 
a direct claim to Messiahship. It seems then that 
St. John himself was quite aware that our Lord had 
never spoken of His Messiahship in terms which would 
he unmistakable to the people. 

How then are we to explain the Johannine passages 
where our Lord is represented as speaking plainly of 
His Messianic authority ? It will not do to say that 
the Fourth Gospel has no relation to history or to the 
Synoptists ; for the attitude of the populace in St. John 
is in striking agreement, as we have seen, with the 
Synoptic narratives, and indeed is needed to explain 
their full significance. If the Fourth Gospel appears to 
be inconsistent with the Synoptists, it also appears to be 
inconsistent with itself. 

The only explanation which satisfies the case is 
that the Fourth Gospel is a ‘spiritual gospel.’ The 
author sought to record the thoughts of Christ rather 
than His actual words. So the older logia are 
assimilated to the later ones, because the light of 
experience has shown that the Lord Himself never 
changed. The evangelist is sure that in many a ‘ dark 
saying ’ of the early ministry the Messianic Conscious- 
ness is not far below the surface, and so he interprets 
the saying so as to briug to light its full meaning. He 
fully recognises that the whole truth was not grasped 
at the time ; ^ but for that very reason he feels it all 
the more necessary to explain it now. 

1 Johnvii. 40, 41.— * The Prophet ^ is probably the one foretold by Moses, 
Dent, xviii. 15. 

2 John xii 16. 
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There is thus nothing in the Johannine presentation 
of our Lord’s Messianic Consciousness to invalidate 
the general conclusions which we gathered from the 
Synoptic narratives. On the contrary, St. John helps 
us to understand much that was not clear from the 
Synoptists alone. He shows us, more clearly than they 
do, how it was that Jesus did not fulfil any of the 
current ideas of Messiahship. Some objected that our 
Lord’s origin was not sufficiently mysterious for Him 
to be the Messiah : — 

‘ We know this man, whence he is ; but when the 
Christ cometh, no one is to know (yivaxTKei) whence he 
is.’^ 

Such words exactly reflect the natural attitude of men 
familiar with Enoch’s doctrine of a supernatural Messiah 
from heaven ; while on the other hand those who looked 
for a Christ of David’s line at once pointed to our 
Lord’s Galilean parentage as a conclusive proof that 
He was not the Messiah.® And lest the indecision of 
the populace should incline more favourably towards the 
new Prophet, the aristocracy took every opportunity to 
let it be known that no educated person with any self- 
respect had paid the slightest heed to His teaching : — 

‘Hath any of the rulers believed on him, or of the 
Pharisees ? ’ ® 

All this throws fresh light upon the course of events 
as recorded in the Synoptists, and explains why the 
Jewish people never brought themselves to recognise 
the Messiahship of J esus. 

The Johannine doctrine of our Lord’s Messiahship 
also helps us to understand something of that higher 
conception of Messiahship which our Lord endeavoured 
to teach His followers and the world. Like Enoch’s 

1 John vii. 27 ® John vii. 41, 42. ® John vii. 48. 

P 
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‘ Son of Man/ the true Messiah is pre-existent ‘ in the 
beginning with God ’ ; ^ unlike Enoch’s ‘Sou of Man/ 
He truly shares our human nature, for He ‘became 
flesh, and dwelt among us.’ ® ‘ Because he is Son of 

Man,’ He is to be the judge, not only at the Last Day, 
but also in the present world.® He possesses in Himself 
the life-giving spirit, so that He is ‘ the resurrection and 
the life.’ * 

It is unquestionable that this Johannine doctrine 
of Christ’s Person appears to be more spiritual than 
that of the Synoptists. But does it follow that it 
could not have been part of the Lord’s own teaching ? 
On the contrary, we would suggest that the facts of 
the case are best explained by regarding the Johannine 
doctrine of our Lord’s Messiahship as a reflection, not 
of early Christian speculation, but of that sacred 
intimacy which existed between the Master and the 
beloved disciple. 

This brief outline of the Johannine Christology will 
now help us to a better understanding of the Johannine 
Doctrine of the Last Things. Much of St. John’s 
eschatology is expressed by a series of paradoxes. We 
read that ‘God sent not his Son into the world to 
judge the world,’ and a few verses later : ‘This is the 
judgment, that light is come into the world.’® Or 
again, we are told that the believer ‘ has passed from 
death unto life,’ and yet that the hour is coming when 
all the righteous will come forth from the grave for 
‘ the resurrection of life.’ ® And other similar instances 
might be cited. What is the meaning of these apparent 
paradoxes? Some critics bring forward a theory of 

1 John i. 1 ; of. iii. 13, vi. 62. 2 35 , etc. 

® John V. 25-28. — See Westoott’s note on v. 25. 

^ John xi. 25 ; cf. vii 39. « John iii. 17, 19. 

® John V. 24, 28. 
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interpolations ; but this is purely arbitrary, and without 
warrant from textual criticism; and further, it does 
not by any means solve all the dij0£culties. 

Our study of the Johannine doctrine of our Lord’s 
Messiahship will suggest another answer : that the 
author wished to explain the spiritual meaning of 
current eschatology in a manner consistent with his 
doctrine of our Lord’s Person. He nowhere denies the 
Jewish Doctrine of the Last Things ; on the contrary, 
he shares the expectation of the Messianic Woes,^ of 
a general resurrection,^ and of the Last Day.’ But 
his real interest does not lie in those matters, but in 
the spiritual life of the present. His mission is not 
to teach the ‘ dramatic eschatology ’ of the Last Things, 
but rather those moral principles of eschatology which 
were so prominent in the teaching of Jesus Christ. 
Viewed from the Johannine — may we not add, from the 
Christian — standpoint, the great principles of justice 
and love are the principles which guide the course of 
events, both now and through all the ages. He who 
has grasped these principles knows the inner meaning 
both of history and of eschatology ; and although his 
expectation of the Last Things may change in form, 
it will remain unchanged in spirit. So when St. John 
compares the Jewish expectation of the Judgment with 
the actual advent of the Messiah that had lately come 
to pass, he sees that our Lord did not judge the world 
as the Jews expected; but that the coming of Christ 
was nevertheless a real judgment, because it tested 
men’s spiritual life : — 

‘He that believeth not hath been judged already, 
because he hath not believed on the name of the only 
begotten Son of God.’ * 

1 John XT. 20, XTi. 2, 83, etc. ^ John v. 28. 

^ John vi. 39, 40, 54, xii. 48. * John iii. 18. 
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It is the same with the ‘Kingdom of God’ in the 
Fourth Gospel. In the few places where the phrase 
occurs, it is regarded not merely as a future event, 
but rather as a condition of the soul.^ Generally, the 
term ‘eternal life’ almvio?) takes the place which 
is occupied in the Synoptists hy ‘ the Kingdom of 
God.’ For example : — 

‘ He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life ; but 
he that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him.’ ^ 

One might say that by ‘eternal life’ St. John denotes 
the highest ideal of the Kingdom of God in its relation 
to the individual. 

It is the individual, again, who is generally upper- 
most in St. John’s mind when he speaks of the 
resurrection, though he does not ignore the collective 
aspect. And so the all-important point is that the 
Spirit of life should be given to a man. If he possesses 
this, then he is already potentially a partaker of the 
future resurrection ; otherwise the power of life is not 
in him.® Christ alone can give this Spirit of life ; and 
so He is ‘ the Eesurrection and the Life.’ ^ The supreme 
bliss of the future wiU be ‘ to be with Christ ’ ; ® and He 
has returned to the Father’s presence in order to prepare 
a place for them that are Has.® 

These ‘ spiritual ’ thoughts seem almost independent 
of time and place. The mind of the evangelist towards 
those who sought for detailed revelations of the future, 
asking. When, or Where shall these things be? is expressed 
by the last words of Jesus which he has recorded : — 

1 John ill. 3, 6 ; of. xviii. 36, where the two meanings might be both 
included 

® John ill. 36. 

^ John VI. 39-64, vii. 37, 38 , of. v. 21-24. 

^ John xvii. 24. ® John xiv. 2, etc. 


^ John XI. 25. 
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‘ If I will that he tarry till I come, what is that to 

thee ? Follow thou me/ ^ 

The value of St. John’s Gospel for the student of 
Christ’s eschatology is twofold. In the first place, it 
throws fresh light on the course of events which 
influenced the form of our Lord’s ministry and teaching. 
Considering the marked contrast in ‘ tone ’ between the 
Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists, it is most remark- 
able to observe the number of incidental allusions in the 
former, which not only agree precisely with the general 
circumstances of the events recorded by the Synoptists, 
but even explain points which otherwise would be less 
clear, if we only possessed the earlier narratives. More 
than one instance of this has been noted in the preceding 
pages. 

In the second place, St. John’s Gospel fulfils an 
expectation suggested but not completely satisfied by 
the Synoptic evangelists. From them we inferred that 
our Lord was desirous to teach a more spiritual form of 
eschatology than was current among the Jews ; but 
that it was impracticable, for reasons which we have 
already indicated, to proclaim this openly and fully. 
But while we concluded that this might fairly be 
inferred from the Synoptic narratives, it was only an 
inference; it is not directly stated by them in plain 
words. Now in the Fourth Gospel, we find that what 
the Synoptists led us to infer is clearly and fully 
stated; our Lord is represented as laying the chief 
emphasis on the spiritual truths which underlay the 
familiar eschatological phrases. Thus the Synoptists 
and St. John confirm each other’s truth in this matter ; 
not because of any outward or artificial resemblance — 
for that is notably absent — but because together they 
enable us to form a consistent idea of Christ’s work, 

^ John xxi. 22. 
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wMcli would be impossible from either, if isolated from 
the other. 

Many scholars, it is true, hold that the Johannine 
eschatology was not derived from our Lord, but is a 
free creation of the evangelist’s religious consciousness. 
We have tried, however, to show that on critical grounds 
this conclusion is not warranted. And, from quite 
another point of view, there is a consideration that 
deserves to be borne in mind. — All those who are 
brought into close contact with the moral and spiritual 
needs of men and women in actual life agree that 
St. John’s Gospel fulfils those needs in a way that no 
other book is able to do; and if St. John’s Gospel is 
not in accordance with the mind of Christ, we are 
driven to conclude that the thoughts of the disciple 
were greater than the thoughts of his Lord. Is it not 
more reasonable to hold that although the Johannine 
eschatology may be expressed in the words of the 
evangelist, yet the spirit is in very truth the Spirit 
of Christ ? 



CHAPTEE XX 


Christ’s eschatology — general conclusions 

The study of ttie eschatology of Jesus Christ has led us 
into many detailed questions of criticism and interpreta- 
tion, so that it has not always been easy to keep in 
mind the main outlines of the subject. In this con- 
cluding chapter we shall endeavour to gather up the 
main points of importance, and to indicate especially 
those features which distinguish our Lord’s teaching 
from that of His predecessors and contemporaries. It 
will be convenient to deal first with His eschatology of 
the world, and secondly with His eschatology of the 
individual ; and we shall also endeavour to estimate 
the extent to which the ‘Eschatological Theory’ of 
Schweitzer contributes to a true knowledge of our 
Lord’s teaching. 

The foremost feature of Christ’s ‘ cosmic eschatology ’ 
is His unwavering faith in the final victory of God’s 
will over the forces of evil. The phrase ‘ the Kingdom 
of God,’ which, as we have seen, lay at the very heart 
of His teaching, is itself an expression of this faith ; for 
only when the evil is finally conquered by the good, 
will the ideal of the Kingdom of God be truly realised. 
And in the story of our Lord’s earthly life, we may 
trace the perfecting of this faith through the deepest 
sufferings possible for man. All through the bitter 
disappointment of the ‘Great Eefusal,’ in the hour of 

2IS 
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agony at Gethsemane, and at the sharp anguish of the 
Cross, He keeps His eyes steadily fixed on the glory 
which shall be hereafter. A faith such as this had been 
a special feature of Jewish eschatology, though nowhere 
perfectly realised before the coming of our Lord. Even 
in the darkest days of trouble, the faithful Jew never 
contemplated the possibility that the dawn would never 
break ; he never wavered in his confidence that some- 
how and some when God’s purpose would be made plain, 
and His triumph would be revealed. To us this may 
seem almost a truism ; yet it was far different in many 
of the ethnic beliefs of the future life. In Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Greece, for instance, while there was often 
a strong belief in the immortality of the soul, there was 
no sense of a unifying purpose running through history, 
nor of the 


‘ One far-off Divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves.’ 

But how did our Lord conceive of the process by 
which this final victory of the good will come to pass ? 
Did He share the views which have become generally 
prevalent in our day, that the world is steadily pro- 
gressing, so that the evil will in time die a natural 
death, and the Perfect World be evolved from that 
which is imperfect ? The general trend of His teaching 
gives little support to this idea. We have pointed out 
that the Jewish apocalypses, with very few exceptions,^ 
inculcated a diametrically opposite view — namely, that 
the conflict between good and evil will grow more and 
more intense, till at length the victory of the former is 
effected by a miracle of Divine power. And our Lord, 
in the ‘Eschatological Discourse’ and other allied 
passages, not only adopts apocalyptic language, but 

^ See above, p. 75. 
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also follows the general scheme of development which 
is customary in the apocalyptic books/ — Troubles and 
portents are to grow worse and worse, till suddenly the 
Son of Man shall appear descending from heaven. Now, 
after every allowance has been made for the symbolical 
and pictorial character of the language, and for the 
possibility that the apocalyptic ‘tone’ has been in- 
tensified by primitive Christian ideas, it stHl seems 
impossible to reconcile even the bare outlines of such 
teaching with the belief that all evil will gradually 
give place to goodness. The Parable of the Tares, 
too, clearly foretells that what is evil will continue to 
grow by natural law just as much as that which is 
good, until ‘the harvest,’ when the natural course of 
development will be modified by a Power from without. 

On the other hand, the fact should not be ignored 
that certain of the earlier Galilean Parables, if they 
stood alone, would rather favour the idea that the 
future Kingdom of God is to be the outcome of an 
evolutionary process. The mustard-seed, which grows 
from small beginnings into a great tree ; ® the corn-seed, 
which brings forth ‘ first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear’;® and, above all, the leaven, 
which permeates the meal ‘ till the whole is leavened ’ ; 
— all these accord more naturally with the idea of a 
gradual development of the good than with the expecta- 
tion of a catastrophic consummation. 

But these parables form only a small part of our 
Lord’s recorded teaching ; the general impression con- 
veyed by the Gospels is that He distinctly sanctioned 
the normal Jewish belief that the end of this World- 
Era and the final victory of the good will be brought 
about by a miraculous interposition of Divine power. 


^ Seo above, pp. 173, 174 
3 Mark iv. 26 tf. 


^ ^lark iv. 30 if., etc. 
* Matt. xiii. 33, etc. 
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Nevertheless, the aforementioned parables warn us not 
to exclude with too great rigidity the possibihty that 
the alternative view may have had a place in our Lord’s 
mind. The two views seem to our human faculties to 
be mutually exclusive ; but the whole truth of so vast 
a theme as cosmic eschatology is doubtless ‘ broader 
than the measure of man’s mind,’ and may include 
elements which we fancy to be irreconcilable with one 
another. 

It may also be well to recall that we noticed above, in 
connection with our Lord’s ‘ preaching of the Kingdom,’ 
that there was in it a conditional element,^ due to the 
uncertainty which must always attach to human action, 
if human free-will be a reality and not a phantom. And 
even in the vast drama of cosmic eschatology, must not 
human free-will always be one of the factors determin- 
ing its course ? And if so, there must also (so far as we 
can see) be always a measure of uncertainty as to that 
course; — an uncertainty which cannot be eliminated 
without reducing human responsibility to an unreal 
illusion, and degrading man himself to the level of a 
machine. These considerations may perhaps throw 
some light upon any apparent inconsistency between 
various parts of our Lord’s teaching concerning the 
eschatology of the world. 

One other essential feature in our Lord’s ‘cosmic 
eschatology’ must be noticed — a feature all the more 
significant because nothing like it had been found in the 
teaching of any other of the world’s religious leaders. 
We refer to the way in which our Lord’s Doctrine of 
the Last Things centres around His own Person. When 
He spake of Himself as the Judge at the Last Day, and 
taught that the final destinies of men would depend on 
their attitude to Him in this world. He was making a 

^ See above, pp. 141, 142. 
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claim that was absolutely unique in the world’s history. 
Other teachers (and, above all, the holiest among them) 
when speaking of the things belonging to eternal salva- 
tion, had tried to point their fellow-men away from 
themseb^’^s, to God, the Maker and Judge of all ; but 
Christ, when dealing with the same solemn theme, 
endeavours to concentrate attention upon Himself, as not 
only the Guide to, but also the Giver of, eternal life : — 

‘ I am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life.’ ^ 

‘ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
eternal life ; and I will raise him up at the last day.’ ^ 

' Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words 
in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him shall the 
Son of Man also be ashamed, when he cometh in the 
glory of his Father with the holy angels.’ ® 

In the chapter on the ‘ Eschatological Discourse,’ we 
considered some of those perplexing sayings of Christ 
which suggest at first sight that He anticipated that 
His Second Coming was very near at hand.'* We came 
to the conclusion, however, that this interpretation of 
the passages in question is by no means proved beyond 
doubt. Other sayings of our Lord distinctly suggest 
that His Second Coming is more or less remote ; ^ and 
allowance should be made for the instinctive tendency 
of the evangelists (a tendency which can be traced more 
than once by comparing St. Mark with parallel passages 
in the later Gospels) ® to interpret our Lord’s words in 
accordance with Jewish eschatological ideas. Under the 
circumstances, the contention that our Lord’s cosmic 
eschatology was erroneous in this important particular 
cannot be regarded as established. 

Turning now to our Lord’s eschatology of the in- 

^ John xiv. 6. ® John vi. 54. 

^ Mark viii. 38 (A V ). ^ See above, Chapter XYU. 

® See above, pp, 186, 201, etc. ® See above, x>p* 143 and 177. 
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dividual, there can be no shadow of doubt that He 
believed and taught that the human soul is immortal, 
by virtue of its spiritual relation to a God who is ‘ not 
the God of the dead, but of the living.’ No word of 
Christ’s ever gives the slightest countenance to the 
supposition that physical death marks the extinction 
of the whole life. On this fundamental question His 
verdict is clear and unmistakable. 

Our Lord further affirms ‘ that the dead are raised 
■up.’ But when we seek in His recorded teaching for 
definite statements as to the time and manner of the 
resurrection, the evidence is found to be much less 
conclusive. With regard to the time of the resurrec- 
tion, the general tenor of His answer to the Sadducees ^ 
would agree well with the idea that a spiritual ‘ resurrec- 
tion life’ begins at once after death. On the other 
hand, the importance assigned to ‘ the Day of Judgment ’ 
in our Lord’s teaching would seem rather to support 
the normal Pharisaic belief that souls enter at once 
after death into an Intermediate State, and then are 
raised at the Last Day to be judged and to receive their 
final recompense. The Parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
too, suggests an intermediate state of departed souls ; 
but the language is obviously metaphorical. The un- 
certainty which meets us here serves to illustrate what 
has been already said * with regard to the difficulty of 
of ^i'^ to the life beyond the grave. 

The manner of the resurrection is similarly not 
defined in our Lord’s teaching. Certainly there is 
nothing therein to justify the extremely materialistic 
conception of the resurrection which soon became 
prevalent in the Church.® But on the other hand the 
Christian world has always instinctively felt that the 

' Ifark xii. 24-27. See above, pp. 190 tf. 

“ See above, p. 188. ^ See below, on Athenagoras, pp. 3.57 f. 
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idea of a purely bodiless existence after death stands 
condemned, not perhaps by any recorded words of our 
Lord, but by the fact that His own Eesurrection was 
not a bodiless survival, but a ‘ resurrection of the body,’ 
— although not of a body subject to the limitations of 
ordinary matter. A definition of the manner of the 
resurrection more precise than this cannot rightly 
claim the authority of Christ’s teaching or example. 

There is one other question which arises in connec- 
tion with our Lord’s doctrine of the resurrection. — Did 
He imply that a resurrection is the natural and inevit- 
able destiny of aU mankind, or that it is a privilege 
reserved for the righteous only ? The records of Christ’s 
answer to the Sadducees in St. Mark and St. Matthew ^ 
on the whole suggest a ‘general resurrection,’ and 
this is explicitly affirmed in one Johannine passage.® 
Furthermore, we have seen reason to believe that the 
Lucan passages which suggest the other alternative 
owe their present form to the hand of the evangelist.® 
But there is a real element of truth in this view, which 
is emphasised also in parts of St. John’s Gospel;* for 
if our hope of the future life depends upon our spiritual 
kinship with God, because ‘ all live unto him,’ then a 
man who is wholly bad can have in him no spark of the 
eternal life. But it has to be proved that such men 
exist, before we deny that the resurrection is the 
common lot of humanity. This whole subject is com- 
plicated, when we try to follow it out, by the insoluble 
problem of human free-will. 

When we turn from these doubtful questions to our 
Lord’s teaching concerning the Last Judgment, it is 
possible once more to speak with confidence ; for the 
main principle is affirmed with unwavering assurance. 

^ See {e,g.) Mark xiL 24-27 ; Matt xxii. 29-33. 

2 John V. 28, 29. ® See above, 194. ^ See above, p 212. 
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Whatever elements of Christ’s eschatology may be 
undefined, one dogma at least stands out clear and 
strong, — that each man’s life — his thoughts, words, and 
deeds, — will he judged by God after death, and that a 
sentence will be pronounced m strict accordance with 
the law of justice.^ No aspect of eschatology has so 
practical a bearing as this upon human conduct in the 
present world ; and none is emphasised with such unre- 
served vigour in the words of Christ. And it came 
upon the world as a fresh revelation. — 

‘ The Christian notion of the enormity of little sins, 
the belief that all the details of life will be scrutinised here- 
after ; . . was altogether unknown among the ancients, 
and, at a time when it possessed all the freshness of 
novelty, it was well fitted to transform the character.’ ^ 

The above words refer primarily to the Pagan world; 
but they apply with almost equal truth to Judaism in 
the time of our Lord. The Jewish apocalyptic litera- 
ture was not, for the most part, inspired by pre-eminent 
zeal for a life of well-doing. The writers were more 
keen to set forward the aims of their party than to 
relieve the fatherless or care for the widow. But in the 
teaching of Jesus, the old prophetic enthusiasm for 
‘righteousness’ revived, and more than revived. He 
Himself set the example of a life of self-sacrifice for the 
sake of His brethren ; and He tells His disciples that 
only those who follow in His steps will be admitted at 
the Last Judgment Day into the Kingdom of God. 
Never before or since have eschatology and practical 
morality been so intimately connected as in the teach- 
ing of Jesus. On the one hand, the doctrine of the 
Last Judgment gives force and intensity to His call to 

^ The problems of atonement and forgiveness, and the relation of these to 
the law of strict justice, open up a vast subject upon which it is impossible 
here to enter. 

2 Lecky, History of JE'K/ropean Morals (London, 9th ed., 1890), voh ii. p. 3. 
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a holy life, and the doctrine of the future Kingdom 
of God shows the ultimate purpose of His zeal for 
righteousness ; while conversely, the eschatology of our 
Lord derives its true value from His call to repentance 
and holiness. We cannot understand Christ’s Doctrine 
of the Last Things apart from His moral teaching, nor 
His moral teaching apart from His Doctrine of the Last 
Things. And this could not be said of any contem- 
porary system of eschatology. 

If our Lord’s emphatic proclamation of coming 
Judgment was intended to be, first and foremost, a call 
to practical morality, it is a question of secondary 
importance to determine whether the rewards and 
punishments are to be ‘objective’ or ‘subjective,’ — 
whether, that is, they are to consist of pleasure or pain 
coming upon us from without, or of mental and spiritual 
joy or sorrow, growing ever more and more intense 
under the influence of ‘ conscience ’ within.^ The latter 
idea appears to be growing more prevalent in modern 
times, and we may safely maintain that it will be one 
element of retribution. — 

‘ I sent my Soul through the Invisible, 

Some letter of that After-life to spell ; 

And by and by my Soul returned to me, 

And answered, “ I Myself am Heaven and Hell ” : 
Heaven hut the Vision of fulfilled Desire, 

And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on fire.’ 

Yes ; a true element, and not the least effective, in all 
retribution; and our Lord’s language may rightly be 
taken to include this. But the idea of an objective, 
external retribution was deeply rooted in the Jewish 
mind, and those who heard Christ’s preaching of the 
Judgment and its sequel would certainly understand 

1 There ia also the question, how far ‘the Last Judgment ’ may be regarded 
as an event in time ; for this, see above, pp. 188 f. 
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it in a realistic and dramatic sense ; yet He never (so 
far as we know) condemned them in this respect. So 
that we may infer that the doctrine of external and 
objective retribution is in accord with the doctrine of 
Christ, or at least, not contrary to it. After all, it is 
rather a question of the different kinds of human tempera- 
ment : a simple matter-of-fact mind will naturally con- 
ceive of retribution in a dramatic and objective form, 
while to a contemplative nature the thought of spiritual 
joy or anguish will be more real, and more beneficent 
in its results, than the former idea could ever be. 

We have already referred at some length to our 
Lord’s teaching concerning the final destinies of man, 
the possibility of repentance after death, and eternal 
punishment.^ It is unnecessary to repeat the argument 
here, but we may briefiy recall the conclusions. We 
noticed that Christ in many places describes both future 
bliss and future punishment as ‘eternal,’ but that in 
some cases this word obviously signified intensity rather 
than unending time. It is important in this connection 
to keep in mind the practical bearing of our Lord’s 
teaching. The objections brought against the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, and the desire to believe in the 
possibility of repentance after death, often spring, it is 
true, from an amiable shrinking from excessive stern- 
ness ; but there is not infrequently another motive — 
the desire to find some pretext for moral slackness. To 
those who love the broad and pleasant paths of easy- 
going selfishness, a stern doctrine of retribution is 
naturally distasteful; and any note of uncertainty, or 
any hint of the possibility of repentance after death, 
is readily seized upon as an excuse for ignoring the call 
to immediate repentance here and now. Perhaps this 
was one of the reasons why our Lord refrained from 

^ See above, pp. 187-189. 
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giving His autkority to any theory which would soften 
the sternness of the sentence passed at the G-reat Judg- 
ment. — ‘ He knew what was in man.’ 

If we would form a true estimate of our Lord’s 
eschatology as a whole, we must take account, not only 
of His recorded words, but also of the general impression 
created by the story of His earthly life. For the 
sequence of events therein — Life, Death, Eesurrection — 
co-operates with His spoken message in teaching the 
great principle of Christian eschatology, that the only 
road to eternal life is the road of self-sacrifice : — 

' He that loveth his life loseth it ; and he that hateth 

his life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.’ ^ 

And further, the historical fact of Christ’s Eesurrection 
gives to His eschatology a certainty and an authority 
which no other can claim. It is, as it were, the seal 
of the Divine approval upon the life and teaching of 
One ‘who was declared to be the Son of God with 
power, by the resurrection of the dead.’ ^ Especially 
does the Eesurrection of Christ confirm Christ’s promise 
of resurrection to His followers; for His Eesurrection 
is, as it were, the foretaste or the ‘ first -ftuits of 
theirs.’ ® 

We have so far been dealing with the positive 
features of our Lord’s Doctrine of the Last Things ; but 
if we would clearly appreciate its significance, we must 
compare it with current eschatological systems, in order 
to realise the peculiar characteristics of His message : 
what He omitted to teach, and what new features He 
added. 

What features of current eschatology did our Lord 
omit to teach ? To any one familiar with the Jewish 

^ John xii. 26. “ Rom. i. 4. ^1 Cor. xv. 20. 

Q 
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apocalypses, there is nothiag in His eschatology (both 
of the world and of the in(hvidual) so striking as His 
unvarying restraint when speaking of the details of 
the world to come. There is a notable absence of 
anything to correspond with the apocalyptic visions of 
the detailed events of the Last Days; Christ’s use of 
imagery is bold and simple, and at once turns our 
thoughts away to plain practical lessons. 

We seek in vain for any dogmatic pronouncements 
from Hia mouth concerning the intermediate state of 
departed souls, or the exact nature and time of the 
resurrection. Where He refers to these matters. His 
language is symbohcal or metaphorical. And further. 
He gives no countenance to the elaborate calculations 
of the time that is to elapse before the Last Things. 
‘It is not for you,’ He said, ‘to know times or 
seasons.’ ^ All these were questions on which the 
Jewish apoealyptists were ready to pronounce the most 
definite opinions. But our Lord is silent, knowing 
that it is impossible for our finite minds to understand 
the conditions of life in a world which lies outside our 
present knowledge. 

Nor do we find in our Lord’s teaching any definite 
instructions concerning prayers for the dead, or the 
intercession of the saints on our behalf. He does 
indeed speak of the power of prayer : ‘ Whatsoever ye 
shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it you,’ ® 
and He also tells us that the souls of the departed are 
living, just as truly as we are living, in spiritual union 
with God, fellow-members with us of His great Family 
and Church, knit with us in the Communion of Saints. 
But He leaves it to us to apply these priuciples to the 
solution of our controverted questions. 

Scarcely less noticeable than the absence of apo- 

1 Acts i. 7. 2 joim gS (A.V.). 
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calyptic details in our Lord’s teaching is the absence 
of national prejudica Christ’s %rision of the future is 
not distorted by Jewish exclusiveness. It is true that 
His message is first delivered to the Jews alone ; ^ but 
this is only for a time; and when once He bids His 
followers turn to the Gentiles, He implies that they 
are to be approached as the spiritual equals of the 
Jews, the divinely-appointed recipients of the privileges 
which the Chosen People had forfeited. In Jewish 
eschatology, the Gentiles are to be destroyed at the 
Last Crisis, or, if spared, it is only to become absorbed 
into the Hebrew religion. In Christ’s eschatology, 
they are to be the rightful inheritors of the Covenant- 
Promises. He is content with nothing less than a 
world-wide Edngdom : — 

‘ They shall come from the east and west, and from 
the north and south, and shall sit down in the Kingdom 
of God.’® 

Closely allied with the absence of Jewish ‘ national- 
ism ’ is the absence of any political element in Christ’s 
eschatology. In spite of the vigorous assertions of 
Schweitzer and the ‘Eschatological School,’ we find 
plenty of evidence that the political element was often 
prominent in contemporary Jewish eschatology. But 
in our Lord’s teaching there is no trace of this. — 

'Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s.’ ® 

A comparison of the Gospels with contemporary 
Jewish literature thus shows that Christ omitted three 
important elements in the current eschatological hopes. 
But if we were simply to remove from the Jewish apoca- 
lypses aU the puerile details, aU Pharisaic exclusiveness, 

* Sec above, pp. 138, 139. ’ Luke xiiu 29. ’ Mark xii. 17. 
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and all political worldlmess, tte result would still be 
sometbing very different from the eschatology of our 
Lord. In the latter there are additions as well as 
omissions. The chief of these additions have been 
already referred to, in dealing with the positive features 
of Christ’s eschatology. The great prominence given 
to the call to practical morality was certainly not 
copied from the bulk of Jewish apocalyptic literature ; 
while the manner in which Christ’s Doctrine of the 
Last Things centres round the Figure of the speaker 
Himself is without a parallel in history. And the 
example of Christ’s Life and Death and Resurrection 
was, of course, an entirely new factor to be reckoned 
with. 

A few words ought perhaps to be added, concerning 
the relation of our Lord’s eschatology to that of non- 
Jewish religions. But, in fact, there is little to say, 
beyond that aU the distinctively non -Jewish features 
of these religions appear to have been deliberately 
omitted from His eschatology. The attempts to prove 
that He borrowed from them are for the most part 
singularly futile. The pantheism which underlies so 
much of the eschatology of the remoter East, is 
certainly not to be found in the canonical Gospels. 
One of the Oxyrhynchus ‘Logia’ does indeed suggest 
pantheistic ideas ; but the authenticity of this is very 
doubtful.^ The attempts to prove that Christ’s teaching 
derived much of its inspiration from Buddhist sources 
appear (to the present writer, at any rate) to be 
examples of singularly inconclusive reasoning.® Nor 
is there any word of our Lord’s which supports the 

^ liOgion 80 in J. H. Eopes’a article ‘Agrapha’ in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the BMe, extra toI. p. 847 : ‘ Eaise the stone, and there thou shalt find Me • 
oleare the wood, and there I am.’ ’ 

® See (ap.) lillie, Infiuence ofSuddhim, on FrmiWm Chnstimity, London, 
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doctrine of tlie pre-existence of the soul, nor of the 
transmigration of souls.^ Perhaps we hardly realise 
the importance of this, because these ideas are so 
foreign and unfamiliar to Western modes of thought. 
But, once accepted, they transform the whole meaning 
of this life, which is then seen as but a link in an 
endless chain of existences. Such a conception of life 
is sundered from our own by a gulf in comparison with 
which even the sharpest of our inter-Christian cleavages 
on eschatological controversies seems insignificant. Amd 
although Christ nowhere explicitly denies either pre- 
existence or transmigration, it is hard to suppose that 
so fundamental and far-reaching a belief would have 
been passed over in silence, had it seemed to Him to 
be in accordance with the truth. 

We have had occasion so frequently to refer to the 
views of Schweitzer and the ‘ Consistent Eschatological 
School’ of Continental critics, that it seems well to 
recall here our conclusions with regard to their main 
contentions. 

Their theory that Christ simply accepted the Jewish 
idea of a transcendental and eschatological Kingdom, 
and proclaimed its immediate advent, without attempt- 
ing to alter the ideals of the people, cannot be 
reconciled with the evidence of contemporary Jewish 
literature, nor with the narratives of any of our 
Gospels. For, on the one hand, contemporary Jewish 
literature shows that the expectation of ‘ the Edngdom 
of God’ was rarely, if ever, purely transcendental in 
character, and often very much the reverse ; while, on 
the other hand, many of our Lord’s sayings recorded 

^ The evidence of St. John ix. 1-3 (the man born blind) is very slight ; 
but if our Lord’s words, ‘Neither did this man sin, nor his parents,’ have 
any bearing upon the idea of transmigration, they indicate an attitude of 
disapproval. 
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in tlie Gospels were clearly intended to correct and 
modify the current beliefe on this subject. It is equally 
inconsistent with the evidence at our disposal to hold 
that Christ never claimed to be Messiah in His earthly 
life, but only expected that one day He would be the 
eschatological Son of Man. On the contrary, the 
general ‘plot’ of the Gospel narratives becomes intel- 
ligible only on the assumption that our Lord from the 
beginning of His ministry believed Himself already to 
be (and not merely destined to be in the future) the 
Messiah. 

But while we have thus disagreed with the funda- 
mental points of the ‘ Consistent Eschatological Theory,’ 
it would be ungrateful to ignore the service which its 
upholders have rendered to the study of the life of 
Christ. By attacking the ‘ subjective ’ tendencies of 
the dominant Liberal School, and by insisting that 
Christ’s teaching must be studied in relation to the 
background of contemporary eschatological expectation, 
they have let in, as it were, a breath of fresh air from 
the hills of Judaea upon the somewhat conventional 
atmosphere which pervades a good deal of modern 
German criticism. They have thrown a flood of light 
upon many obscure problems, and have adduced many 
fresh proofs that at least our Second Gospel is instinct 
with the life and thought of the very earliest age of 
Christianity. 

The great fault of the ‘ consistent eschatologists ’ is 
— their consistency. They have concentrated their at- 
tention upon one set of facts in the Gospels — facts which 
undoubtedly had not previously been appreciated at their 
full significance — and from these they have deduced, 
with relentless logic, and with magnificent indifference 
to aU evidence which points in a contrary direction, the 
‘ Consistent Eschatological Theory.’ Not a few of the 
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most influential heresies of old time may be traced to 
the desire of tbeir advocates to be at all costs consistent. 
With faultless arguments tbeir tenets were deduced from 
data wbicb were often true as far as they went, but 
were only a part of tbe whole truth. It may perhaps 
be pardonable to surmise that among the number of the 
above, future ages will reckon the ‘ Consistent Eschato- 
logical Theory ’ of Albert Schweitzer. 

It seems best to defer for the present any considera- 
tion of the evidential value of Christ’s eschatology. The 
conclusions outlined in this chapter have been, for the 
most part, along the lines of very familiar truths, and 
no attempt has been made to propound a startling or 
original theory. But truths are none the less true 
because they have been discovered by men of old time ; 
nor, because a doctrine is simple, is it necessarily lacking 
in depth. And enough has been said in this and the 
preceding chapters to show that our Lord’s Doctrine of 
the Last Things, though it may consist of but a few 
simple and familiar truths, is a doctrine of no ordinary 
dignity and comprehensiveness, and that it accords well 
with the tremendous claim of Christ, with which we 
commenced our study of His eschatology : — 


“ Oy* fjkBov Kara^vcai, aXKk irX/ripaxrai,.” 



PAKT IV 

THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE APOSTLES 
CHAPTEK XXI 

THE MOST PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 
(the acts OE THE APOSTLES ) 

The ‘ appeal to tlie primitive Churcli ' as the standard 
of true Christianity seems to be an instinct deeply 
rooted in the Christian consciousness throughout the 
Church’s history. Nor is it in any way contrary to 
true scientific principles, nor inconsistent with absolute 
loyalty to the unique authority of Christ. 

‘ The more powerful the personality which a man 
possesses, the less can the sum -total of what he is be 
known only by what he himself says and does. We must 
look at the reflection and the eflects produced in those 
whose leader and master he became.’ ^ 

In other words, we cannot rightly appraise the Person 
of Jesus Christ merely from a study of the Gospels, 
while the rest of the New Testament is neglected. 
Some knowledge of the apostohc teaching is needful to 
complete our estimate, and to ensure that its propor- 
tions are true. The same knowledge is equally necessary 
if we would appreciate the later history of Christendom; 

^ Harnack, What%s GhmsHarnty^ (English translation, London, 1901), p, 10. 
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for in every great controversy appeal is continually made 
back to the teaching of the first ‘ pillars ’ of the Church. 

The sources for this branch of our study are practi- 
cally coincident with the New Testament; chiefly, of 
course, the Acts, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse of 
St. John. The Gospels also help us to understand the 
attitude of the disciples in the first days after the 
Resurrection. 

A comparison between the last recorded words of 
our Lord and the first recorded preaching of the apostles 
after the Ascension shows a remarkable contrast between 
the two. In St. Matthew xxviii., St. Luke xxiv., and 
Acts i., the eschatological element, as we have seen, is not 
prominent. The Lord’s parting words, ‘ Lo, I am with 
you all the days, until the end of the world,’ ^ show 
nothing in common with the restless desire to hasten 
the end of these present evil times, which is so character- 
istic of contemporary Jewish eschatology ; on the con- 
trary, they seem to teach contentment and quiet trust- 
fulness amid the things of this life. 

But in the past, the disciples had always been slow 
to relinquish their old ideas ; and it was the same after 
the Resurrection. Surely the political element is not 
wholly absent from the lament of the two disciples : 

‘ We hoped that it was he which should redeem Israel ’ ; ^ 
nor yet from the question with which the assembled 
Church met the risen Lord: ‘Dost thou at this time 
restore the Kingdom to Israel ? ’ ® The answer of Jesus 

^ Matt, xxviii. 20. There seems to be a sjijecial stress on “ irda-as tAs jj/jiApas,’* 
for according to current apocalyptic ideas the Messiah’s presence would not’ 
he recognised till the “ (TwriXeia rod alQvos*’ had begun to take place. 

® Luke XXIV. 21. 

® Acts i. 6. If, indeed, the Lord had been trying, without complete success, 
to lift the thoughts of His followers to a higher plane, then these words of 
theirs are full of human nature. But if (as Schweitzer maintains) the political 
element in Jewish eschatology never existed, then the question is unintelligible, 
either as a genuine record, or as a ‘ reflection ’ of early Christian ideas. 
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does not encourage the expectation of an immediate 
crisis : ‘ It is not for you to know times or seasons, 
which the Father hath set within his own authority.’^ 
And yet, He can hardly have wished to repudiate all 
eschatological ideas ; for He promises the outpouring of 
the Spirit to His followers within a few days, in order 
that they might he His witnesses throughout the world.® 
Now this promise had been associated in the prophets 
with the beginning of the Messianic Era,® and the 
disciples naturally regarded our Lord’s words as a sign 
that the ‘Last Days’ had really come. Though in the 
past He had seemed at times to offer but little encourage- 
ment to their eschatological hopes, here (they would 
say), — ^here, in the renewal of Joel’s prophetic promise — 
He surely was giving them His sanction. They would 
now feel free to preach the message nearest to their 
hearts, and to clothe their ‘witness of Jesus’ in the 
familiar apocalyptic language. And although the in- 
tense eschatological expectation of the primitive Church 
is strange and foreign to modern thought, it cannot be 
maintained that it is wholly without warrant from our 
Lord’s parting commands; for the Old Testament words 
in which He foretold the Pentecostal outpouring of 
the Spirit on His Church were plainly calculated to 
suggest the thought of an impending crisis to the 
hearers. It may, indeed, be true that the early 
Christians laid excessive emphasis upon this thought; 
but at most they were exaggerating a real truth con- 
tained in Christ’s teaching ; they were not inventing an 
arbitrary doctrine, founded only upon their own fancies 
or desires. 

Our knowledge of the first apostolic preaching is 

^ Acts i. 7. ^ Luke xxiv. 49 ; Acts i, 5. 

^ Joel ii. 28 j Isa. xxxii. 15, etc. 
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dependent mainly on the speeches recorded in the Book 
of Acts. Their genuineness has often been questioned, 
but the more radical attempts to discredit them have 
apparently failed to gain widespread acceptance.^ A 
certain resemblance running through all the speeches 
suggests that their present literary form may be due 
in part to the author of Acts ; but the peculiar Judaeo- 
Christian ideas which they contain are suitable only to 
the most primitive era of the Church’s life.^ 

The primitive Christian eschatology depicted in Acts 
shows us the first effects produced by our Lord’s teaching 
upon His followers. Compared with later dogmatic 
theology, we may find the ideas crude and incoherent ; 
but they are the thoughts of men fresh from contact 
with the Master Himself. No one will deny that per- 
sonal devotion to Jesus as the Christ or Messiah, was 
the mainspring of the apostolic preaching, and dominates 
it in every part. — 

‘ Let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God 
hath made this Jesus whom ye crucified to he both Lord 
and Messiah.’ ® 

These words of St. Peter’s are the very kernel of the 
earliest Christian preaching. All the rest of this speech 
of his, and all the other apostolic discourses in the early 
chapters of Acts, simply explain the logical result (from 
a Jewish point of view) of this belief in the Lordship 
and Messiahship of Jesus. 

‘ The new religion did not spread, the new Kingdom 
was not founded, simply or chiefly through the fascination 

^ See {c.g,) Percy Gardner in Gamhridgc Bihlical Essays (London, 1909), 
Essay XIL, ‘ The Speeches of St. Paul in Acts.’ 

^ There are also some significant points of contact between the language 
of the speeches in Acts and the Epistles by the same speakers j c.g,^ cf. the 
Pauline use of diKaidoj in Acts xiii. 39 with that in Romans, etc. 

3 Acts ii. 36. 
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exerted by the moral beauty of the character and teaching 
of Jesus ; but by virtue of the faith that " the Christ ” "was 
such an one, that as “ the Christ ” Jesus had said and done 
and endured what He did.’ ^ 

Moreover, the earliest Christians did not think that 
this Messiahship was only about to be, in the future ; 
but they associated it also with the historical life of 
Jesus on earth. Schweitzer, as we have seen,® asserts 
that the idea of an earthly Messiah was inconceivable 
to a Jew. It was evidently not inconceivable to the 
primitive Jewish Christians. They believed that it was 
as Messiah that Jesus had lived ; nay more, that none 
but an earthly and suffering Messiah could have fulfilled 
the Divine prophecies : — 

‘ The things which God foreshowed by the mouth of all 
the prophets, that his Messiah (Xpiaro^) should suffer, he 
thus fulfilled.’ ® 

Jesus the Messiah had come to His own people; 
and they had rejected Him. This was the historical 
fact proclaimed by the apostles ; and from this historical 
fact they deduced, in true Jewish fashion, an eschato- 
logical hope. In the apostolfc preaching these two 
features — the story of the recent past, and the hope of 
the immediate future — formed one consistent whole. 
Just as the tragic earthly career of the Messiah had been 
predestined, and foretold in prophecy, so His glorious 
future as the supernatural ‘ Son of Man ’ might be 
learnt from a study of the sacred writings of old time.* 
The Cross had formed the last scene and climax of the 
earthly tragedy ; and now, the Eesurrection of Jesus, 

^ V. H. Stanton, The Jewish and Chrishan Messiah (Edinburgh, 1886), 
p. 150. 

® See above, p. 130 f. 

® Acts 111 . 18 ; of. ii. 23, xiii. 23-25, 27. 

Acts li. 25-36, iii. 21, xiii. 33-37, etc. 
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His Ascension as Messianic Son of Man to God’s right 
hand, and the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost, 
were the first miracles of the New Era ; not only signs 
that the end of this world had come nigh, even to the 
doors, but actually themselves part of the oft-foretold 
‘ Last Things.’ 

Other great predestined events of the Last Crisis 
were yet to come, in accordance with the predictions of 
the prophets. These were, the descent of the ‘ Son of 
Man’ (Jesus) on the clouds of heaven;^ the general 
resurrection ; ^ the judgment of all men by the Son of 
Man, when every one receives his reward or punish- 
ment for eternity ; ® and lastly, the inauguration of the 
Kingdom of God at Jerusalem.^ All these were hourly 
expected at first by the primitive Christians ; and it 
was this eschatological expectation which gave to their 
preaching its intense earnestness and urgency. 

It would be a grave mistake, however, to suppose 
that the apostolic preaching merely consisted in a bare 
announcement of the impending Advent of the Christ. 
The call to repentance, which had been an essential 
part of the first preaching of our Lord, was also an 
important factor in the first preaching of His followers. 
When the Jews inquired of the apostles to learn the 
practical application of Christianity to this present life, 
the answer they received was the same which the Church 
has given ever since : — 

‘ Eepent ye, and be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ unto the remission of your sins; 
and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy Ghost.’ ' 

This ‘ repentance ’ of the early Christians was no mere 
form of words, but a fundamental change of life 

2 Acts iv. 2, etc. 

^ Acts XV. 15-18. ® Acts ii. 38. 


^ Acts lii. 20, 21. 

® Acts X. 42, xvii, 31, etc. 
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(fierdvoca), both outward and inward. ‘They praised 
God, and had favour with all the people.’ ^ St. Paul, 
writing some twenty years later, and enumerating some of 
the pagan vices then in fashion, adds : ‘ Such were some 
of you ; but ye were washed, but ye were sanctified.’ ^ 
This contrast between Christian and non-Christian was 
doubtless most noticeable among the Gentile peoples ; 
but even among the Jews there can be little question 
that the righteousness of the primitive Christians did 
exceed — outwardly as well as inwardly — the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees. This intensely 
practical side of Christian preaching has been a real 
strength to the Church in every age; and it formed 
a link which held firm while certain features of primitive 
Christian eschatology were giving way under the pro- 
tracted delay of the Lord’s Coming. 

Since the preaching of the apostles produced these 
beneficent practical results, it may seem surprising that 
they should have come at once into conflict with the 
J ews. It should be noted, however, that the opposition, 
as recorded in Acts, came at first from the upper classes 
only. ‘ With the people,’ we read, ‘ they had favour.’ ® 
It was the Sadducaic priests who first opposed the 
early Church ; and the reason is not far to seek. The 
apostolic preaching tended to arouse among the common 
people a spirit of restlessness and excitement, which was 
dangerous to both political and religious peace' and 
stability. The Christians were suspected of revolutionary 
tendencies, and of wishing to ‘ change the customs which 
Moses delivered.’ And further, primitive Christianity 
was filled with a belief in the supernatural, and an 
expectation of miraculous interventions in the course 
of nature, which offended the rationalistic sobriety of 
the Sadducees. The latter show at first no personal 

^ Acts ii. 47. S 1 Cor. ri. 11. » ii. 47, 
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animosity against the apostles ; all they wish is to stop 
their preaching.^ If the apostles had been content to 
preach Jesus simply as a moral teacher, the Sadducees 
would very likely have smiled approval. But the preach- 
ing of ‘Jesus and the resurrection’ was ‘mischievous 
fanaticism/ and must at aU costs be suppressed.^ It was 
‘ touching the hope and resurrection of the dead ’ that 
St. Paul was persecuted by the Jews as a seditious 
demagogue.® The fear of excessive enthusiasm would 
more than counterbalance any admiration which might 
otherwise have been felt for the moral excellence of 
early Christianity. 

It is well, too, in this connection, to remember that 
the moral teaching of the apostles, important though it 
was, derived its peculiar vigour and intensity from the 
eschatological expectation which pervaded their whole 
life and thought. Our very familiarity with the New 
Testament often leads us to overlook this; for we are 
accustomed to interpret it in accordance with modem 
ideas ; but if we read the speeches in Acts in the light 
of contemporary Jewish apocalyptic, we shall realise 
how intimately the call to righteousness was dependent 
upon the belief that the end of all things was at hand. 
The primitive Church felt that the rejection of the 
Messiah by the Jews must bring upon their nation some 
dreadful doom, and this sense of impending catastrophe 
forms the background of primitive Christian eschatology, 
so that ‘the Gospel’ in the earliest preaching of the 
apostles is above all the Good Tidings of the possibility 
of escape from the wrath to come. For, although the 
rejection of Jesus has sealed the doom of this world, yet 
even now, at this eleventh hour, every one who recognises 
and believes in His Messiahship will be saved from the 

^ Acts IV. 18. ® Acts iv. 2. 

3 Acts xxiii, 6, xxiv. 21. 
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coining destruction. One opportunity lias indeed been 
refused, but another is now being offered. 

‘What must I do to be saved?’ — ‘Believe on the 
Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved,’ ^ 

"We are liable to miss this eschatological meaning of 
‘ salvation ’ ; for it has been merged in a wider signifi- 
cance in the course of time. But in Acts it is generally, 
if not always, connected with the thought of the 
impending crisis, when ‘ Grod will judge the world by 
the man whom he hath ordained.’ ^ It was this 
eschatological background which gave such urgency to 
St. Peter’s appeal, ‘ Save yourselves from this crooked 
generation,’® and such deep thankfulness when ‘the 
Lord added to them daily such as were being saved.’ ^ 
Nor are the apostolic speeches in Acts vague in 
their description of the manner of salvation. This is 
conceived of in the typical Jewish fashion. Jesus is 
exalted as Messiah to God’s right hand; and from 
heaven He is ready to grant to the repentant believer 
the remission of sins. As Messianic Judge, He is about 
to decide the penalties and rewards for each soul and 
as Messiah He is to pour forth the gift of the Spirit, 
which will ‘seal’ the recipient against the coming dangers. 
So the essentials for salvation were, first, Eemission of 
Sins, and, secondly, the Gift of the Spirit ; both were 
to be obtained from Jesus alone, and only by those who 
‘believed in Jesus.’ ‘Belief in Jesus’ as Lord and 
Messiah was thus from the very first required as the 
primary condition of the profession of Christianity ; and 

^ Acts xvi. 31 ; of. Acts ii. 37-40, iii 23-26. 

2 Acts xvii. 31. This ‘eschatological’ conception of ‘salvation’ may be 
regarded as the temporary application of an ancient word, of broad sigmficance, 
to the peculiar circumstances of the moment ; and this restricted meaning is in 
no way inconsistent with that wider usage which has since then become 
prevalent in the Chiistian Church. 

3 Acts li. 40. 4 47 ^ 

® Acts X. 42, etc. See p. 148 above. 
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it is not a little significant to observe bow this belief 
always brought with it the change of everyday life. 
The two were indissolubly connected in the primitive 
Church. ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus,’ and ‘Eepent 
and be baptized,’ were simply the inward and outward 
parts of the same process. 

This close union between eschatological belief and 
practical morality in the teaching of the apostles is a 
true reflection of the example of our Lord. Yet the 
proportions of the two elements in the teaching have 
been somewhat altered. We have seen reason to 
believe that our Lord used eschatological language 
partly because it emphasised an important aspect of the 
truth, and partly because by the use of this familiar 
imagery He was best able to bring home to His hearers 
the real significance of His message. The apostles, on 
the other hand, were keenly interested in eschatology 
for its own sake. There is no hint in Acts that, at the 
outset of the Church’s history, they regarded eschatology 
as symbolical, or as other than a literal statement 
of facts. 

We noticed that our Lord’s eschatology was always 
dependent on the fulfilment of certain moral conditions 
and in the preaching of the apostles these are still 
present, though not to the same extent. They are 
noticeable in St. Peter’s speech in Solomon’s Porch : — 

‘ Eepent ye therefore, and turn again, that your sins 
may be blotted out, that so there may come seasons of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord ; and that he may 
send the Messiah who hath been appointed for you, J esus : 
whom the heaven must receive until the times of restora- 
tion of all things.’ ^ 

^ See p. HI above. 

2 Acta lii. 19-21. The peculiar Jewish cast of thought is even more 
noticeable in the original Greek : “ . . . dirws Kaipol dva^ffii^ews &Tb 

TTpoadbirov rod Kvplov, Kai dTrocrreCkrj rbv irpoKex^f'pt-O'fJi-hfov ifuv XpKrrby ’Irjcrody, 

(Contfmued on next pxge ) 

R 
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Here repentance is not only the condition of the 
remission of sins, but also of ‘ the seasons of refreshing ’ 
(that is, of release from the pains of the Messianic 
Woes), and of the sending of the Messiah. We feel at 
once that this teaching relieves the apostolic eschatology 
from the burden of an arbitrary predestination, and 
lifts it into harmony with the dignity of human 
responsibility. It is a true witness of the mind of our 
Lord; and it offered a suggestive line of explanation 
when the hopes of primitive Christianity remained 
apparently unfulfilled. 

If we compare the eschatology of Acts with that of 
the Gospels on the one hand, or of the sub-apostolic age 
on the other, we shall see that it possesses several 
peculiar characteristics of its own. 

1. It is the eschatology of an age when the whole 
Church was Judaeo-Christian, and as yet untouched by 
the mfluence of the Gentile world. In after times 
Judaeo-Christianity became, first an antiquated school 
of thought, and later still, a heresy. But in these first 
days of the Catholic Church, the whole groundwork of 
thought is Jewish to the core, and the outlook is for the 
moment limited to the Chosen People. It almost 
seems as if the commission to preach to all the nations 
had passed out of the mind of the Church, until the 
Master recalled it to her memory by the force of 
outward circumstances. 

2. The eschatology is preached almost without 
explanation, as was the case with the bold proclamation 
of the doctrine of retribution by the early Hebrew 
prophets.^ So here, in Acts, we find once more a 

6v del odpavbv jxhv S^^aa-dai -xfibvwv dTTo/faTao’rderews irdx/rwj'.” For 
‘‘dTro/cardo-rao-ts,*’ denoting the condition of things in the Messianic Kingdom, 
cf. Mai. iv. 6 (LXX), Matt. xvii. 11. 

^ See above, Chapters III and IV. 
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great new doctrine — the Messiahship of Jesus — which 
is similarly affirmed with all the force and freshness of 
an absolute conviction ; as yet the difficulties are not 
explained, nor even foreseen. 

3. The eschatology of the apostles was not prompted 
at the outset by their own personal sufferings, but by 
the consciousness of Divine inspiration, and loyalty to 
the commission they had received from their Lord, 
Now almost every example of Jewish apocalyptic may 
be traced to a great national crisis, in which the writers 
themselves were in grave trouble and danger, and from 
which they naturally desired to be dehvered. But the 
early followers of Christ began to preach their Doctrine 
of the Last Things before persecution had come upon 
them, and at a time when the opportunity presented 
itself of returning quietly to their former occupations. 
True, they were anticipating a great crisis in the 
immediate future ; but that crisis had no terrors for 
them ; it would be the welcome return of their Master 
and Friend. Their urgent call to repentance was 
prompted by no selfish motives ; they threw themselves 
into their new life-work simply because it seemed to 
them to be a necessary consequence of their devotion to 
the Christ, and part of the message given to them by 
His Spirit. Each one of them would have said with 
St. Paul : ‘Woe is me, if I preach not the Gospel I ’ 

To sum up : We shall not be far wrong if we say 
that the most distinctive features of primitive Christi- 
anity — and of primitive Christian eschatology — are, its 
Judaism, its simplicity, its freedom from selfish motives, 
and its note of inspired conviction. 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OE THE NOH-PAHLINE EPISTLES 

A NEW doctrine boldly affirmed is certain to arouse 
opposition and questionings; and these in their turn 
elicit from the defenders of the doctrine efforts to ex- 
plain the meaning more clearly. The Epistles of the 
New Testament are in part the expression of these 
efforts ; they might be described as the earliest ea- 
planations of the doctrine of the Messiahship of our 
Lord, and of the eschatology connected with it. 

The Epistles may conveniently be divided into two 
classes, Pauline and non-Pauline. The former are the 
writings of a man of striking intellectual power, who 
was trained in the strictest school of Pharisaic Judaism, 
but gradually freed himself from Jewish exclusiveness. 
Of the non-Pauline Epistles, those ascribed to St. John 
offer the same peculiar characteristics as the Fourth 
Gospel. They contain great thoughts which carry us 
far beyond the range of normal Jewish ideas ; but the 
outlook is deep rather than wide; it is the result of 
communion with God rather than of contact with the 
world. The remainder of the non-Pauline Epistles axe 
full of the peculiar thoughts of primitive Jewish 
Christianity. These in their turn fall into two groups : 
the first probably addressed to Jewish readers, and the 
second designed for converts from various nationalities. 
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The former of these two groups, consisting of the 
Epistle of St. James and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
now claims our attention. 

The first preaching of the Gospel was in many 
ways simpler when the hearers were Jews than when 
they were Gentiles. In the former case, the first 
principles of the new religion were known and accepted 
by the hearers, and could be used by the preachers as 
a basis for further instruction. In the case of a Gentile 
audience, the teachers had to begin at the very begin- 
ning. So the two letters which we are now considering, 
being addressed to converts from Judaism, have no 
occasion to deal at length with those doctrines which 
Judaism and Christianity held in common. The con- 
verts have believed in Jesus as their Messiah ; and the 
purpose of the Epistles is to confirm that belief and 
to explain what may be deduced from it. In these 
epistles, Jewish methods of exegesis, and especially the 
practice of appealing to ‘proof-texts’ from the Old 
Testament, are used without hesitation. 

The Epistle of St. James is generally assigned to 
a date before a.d. 50 ; ^ the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
shortly before x.t>. 70. The former is a plain letter 
of practical advice ; the latter is a thoughtful treatise 
on the relation between the Old Dispensation and the 
New, evidently addressed to men of intellectual ability. 
Yet there are important features common to the two 
epistles. Both of them contain little or no reference 
to the great problem of Gentile Christianity ; and both 
of them take for granted the fundamental doctrines 
shared by Judaism and Christianity.® 

^ See Hastings’ Dictionary of the B%hle, article ‘ Epistle of James,’ by Hr. J. 
B. Mayor, vol. ii. p. 645 f. Those who reject the traditional authorship {e.g. 
Harnack and Julicher) place the Epistle well on in the second centuiy. 

2 See especially Heb. v. 11-vi. 2. 
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Eschatology being one of the points where popular 
Judaism and primitive Christianity had much in 
common, we shall not expect to find in either of these 
epistles a detailed exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Last Things. But so far as we do meet with eschato- 
logy, it is of the same type as primitive Christian 
expectation in Acts. 

Eirst, as regards the Christology. Most of the 
references to our Lord in these two epistles do not 
add much to the information we derived from Acts. 
Thus St. James refers to the Saviour as ‘our Lord 
Jesus Christ of glory/ ^ and ‘ the Eighteous One/ ^ and 
expects His Second Coming in the near future : — 

' The Judge is standing before the doors.' ® 

Similarly the writer to the Hebrews in his opening 
words speaks of our Lord in terms which, while in full 
accord with later Christian dogma, are yet character- 
istic of Jewish ideas of Messiahship : — 

' God, having of old time spoken unto the fathers in 
the prophets by divers portions and in divers manners, 
hath at the end of these days spoken unto us by a Son 
(iv vl<p), whom he appointed heir of all things, through 
whom also he made the worlds ; who being the effulgence 
of his glory, and the very image of his substance 
{^apaKTTjp T7]^ vTroarTdcrem avTov), and upholding all 
things by the word of his power, when he had made 
purification of sins, sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.' ^ 

There are many other indications of the current eschato- 
logical hopes, but for the most part they are but 

^ James ii. 1 ; cf. Acts vii. 56. 

' James v. 6 ; cf. Acts vii. 52. ^ James v. 9. 

^ Heb. i. 1-3. — The passage seems to be reminiscent of (1) the ‘Son of 
Man ' in Enoch, etc. ; (2) the Logos doctrine , and (8) the idea of the Priesthood 
of Christ. See below, p. 247, note (3). 
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incidental references to doctrines which we have already 
met with in Acts.^ The author says plainly that a 
detailed treatment of eschatology does not lie within 
his present scope : — 

‘ Let us cease to speak of the first principles of Christ, 
and press on unto perfection ; not laying again a founda- 
tion of . . . resurrection of the dead, and of eternal 
judgment (icpij^a aldaviov).’ ^ 

But one aspect of our Lord’s Person and Work, 
which had attracted little or no attention in the first 
days of the apostolic preaching, is developed by the 
writer to the Hebrews in a suggestive manner. This 
is the doctrine of the High -Priesthood of our Lord, 
and His sacerdotal intercession on our behalf.® In 
Acts, the remission of sins, and the salvation ensuing 
therefrom, is viewed chiefly as an act of Messianic 
omnipotence. But in Hebrews it is traced back to 
our Lord’s sacerdotal ministry : — 

‘ He is able to save to the uttermost them that draw 
near unto God through him, seeing he ever liveth to make 
intercession for them.’ * 

And this doctrine of our Lord’s Priesthood gives a new 
colour to our conception of God and our expectation 
of the Second Advent. The awfulness of the Divine 
Presence becomes more tolerable as we think of ‘ Jesus 
the Mediator of a new covenant, and the blood of 
sprinkling that speaketh better things than that of 
Abel.’ ® 

The doctrine of our Lord’s Person as we find it in 

^ See Heb. i. 8, iv. 3, 9, x. 35-37, etc. 

2 Heb. vL 1 ; cf. v. 11-14. 

For the Priesthood of the Messiah, see Ps. ox. 4, and Test. XII. Patr. 
(above, p. 77) and cf. also the idea of the ‘Suffering Servant’ (Isa. hii. etc.) 
offering Himself as a sacrifice for the people. 

^ Heb. vii. 25. ® Heb. xii. 24. 
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Hebrews, and tbe eschatology associated with it, 
represent the high-water-mark of Christian thought 
along distinctively Jewish lines. About a decade after 
the writing of the Epistle, the vital spirit of Judaism 
received a crushing blow through the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, and by the end of the century, Judaeo- 
Christianity was manifestly a decaying sect.^ The 
Epistle to the Hebrews is the greatest literary product 
of that type of Christianity, while it was yet in living 
sympathy with the Catholic Church. 

Besides the doctrine of Christ’s Person, there are 
in these epistles two other points which are of special 
importance for our subject : one is, the problem of 
suffering ; the other, the problem of Christian sinfulness. 
The presence of suffering in this world, often apparently 
undeserved, has exercised a constant influence upon 
Christian eschatology; for men have desired to be 
assured that the inequalities of this world will be 
remedied in the next. We noticed that the apostolic 
eschatology in Acts was at first independent of this 
motive ; but as soon as persecution arose, it was 
inevitable that its effects should be seen in the Christian 
Doctrine of the Last Things. The problem of suffering 
must have been very trying to those early converts 
from Judaism. For their Lord’s sake they had gone 
‘ outside the camp ’ of orthodox Judaism, ‘ bearing his 
reproach.’® From St. James’s Epistle we gather that 
they were an object not only of contempt, but also 
of definite ill-treatment by their prosperous country- 
men.® This sense of oppression gives not only the 
sense of a sharp contrast between Church and World, 
but also a certain tone of bitterness and class -hatred 
to St. James’s outlook on the future, which was absent 

^ The Didache is the chief example of later Judaeo-Christian literature. 
See below, pp. 309 ff. “ Heb. xiii. 13. 3 ja^es i. 2, ii. 6, 6. 
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in the first apostolic preaching. There is surely a 
note of exultation in his words ; — 

‘ Go to, now, ye rich, weep and howl for your miseries 
that are coming upon you. ... Ye have lived delicately 
on the earth, and taken your pleasure ; ye have nourished 
your hearts in a day of slaughter. Ye have condemned, 
ye have killed the Righteous One; he doth not resist 
you.’^ 

In these and other similar words of St. James’s we 
see perhaps the earliest signs of the hardening effect 
which persecution was destined to produce upon 
Christian eschatology. We cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that some of the greatest Christian thinkers ® 
have looked forward with delight to witnessing the 
sufferings of the lost in Hell. It is an attitude of 
mind which belongs to an age very different from ours ; 
we can only say that we have not so learned Christ. 

St. James points out to his hearers that trials 
manfully borne produce a patient disposition.® The 
writer to the Hebrews lifts this thought into a yet 
higher plane, and explains the sacredness of suffering, 
because it was part of the human experience of our 
Lord : — 

‘ Let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us, looking unto Jesus the author and perfecter of faith, 
who for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross, despising shame, and hath sat down at the right 
hand of the throne of God.’ 

Nor is this all; the author of our salvation was 
made perfect through sufferings ; ® and since ‘ it behoved 
him in all things to be made like unto his brethren,’ ® 
we may fairly say that the writer to the Hebrews was 

^ James v. 1, 5, 6. 

^ e.g. Tertullian, JDe Spectacults xxx. ^ James i. 2, 3. 

^ Heb. xii. 1, 2 ; cf. 2 Cor. i. 7. = Heb. li. 10. « Heb. ii. 17. 
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the first Christian thinker to set forth the great principle 
that suffering is generally necessary for the formation 
of human character. As a recent writer has expressed 
it : ‘ The conditions of difficulty, danger, pain, and fear, 
which make cowards of us, are precisely the only ones 
which could beget courage or heroism in us.’^ This 
thought helps us to understand why our Lord tells 
us that those who are sad in this world will be glad 
hereafter.^ It is because their sufferings here have 
strengthened their moral character. And so it would 
seem to be true that the balance of sorrow and happiness 
which we now see around us will be in part reversed in 
the Kingdom to come. 

The remaining feature in these two epistles which 
requires special notice is their treatment of the problem 
of Christian sinfulness. The first preachers of the 
Gospel always assumed that Christian practice would 
be in strict accordance with Christian profession. The 
profession of faith was accepted without question as 
evidence that the convert was truly moved by the 
Holy Spirit.® Hence the primitive Christian eschatology 
of the individual is very simple, and strictly logical. 
Belief in Christ is to be followed as a matter of course 
by a change of life ; and this will, equally naturally, 
lead to the inheritance of the Messianic Kingdom. St. 
Paul, however, soon foresaw that tares as well as wheat 
would spring up within the fold of the Church ; * indeed 
the case of Ananias and Sapphira, or of Simon Magus, 
had already afforded only too clear proof of this. And 
among the Jewish Christians to whom St. James wrote, 
there were already conflicting doctrines,® and quarrellings 
among the brethren.® 

^ Du Bose, Gospel in the Gospels, New York, 1906 edition, p. 97. 

® Luke vL 20-26, etc. 

•* Cf. 1 Cor. xii. 3 : ‘No man can say “KiJpios ’iTycroOs,’* except in [the] Holy 
Spirit.’ ^ Acts XX. 80. ® James in. 1. ® Janies iv. 1, 2. 
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St. James, though, he utters a stem rebuke, does 
not suggest that those who have committed the sin 
have ipso facto forfeited their position as Christians ; 
but the writer to the Hebrews takes up a more uncom- 
promising position. He insists that the consistency of 
Christian doctrine and practice must be maintained at 
all costs : — 

‘As touching those who were once enlightened and 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost, and tasted the good word of God, and 
the powers of the age to come, and then fell away ; it is 
impossible to renew them again unto repentance, seeing 
they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put 
him to an open shame.’ ^ 

In this stern attitude towards Christian sinfulness the 
writer to the Hebrews expresses a view which was 
possible only in the primitive days of Christianity. In 
later ages, the Church, by formulating a system of 
penance, has recognised that the gates of salvation 
may be opened more than once for the same individual. 
Doubtless she has thereby increased her catholicity and 
toleration ; and yet she has been forced to acquiesce in 
a lower standard of Christian morality. 

It is well that we should frankly recognise this 
difference between primitive and modern Christianity ; 
for it helps us to understand one of the greatest 
difficulties which Christian eschatology presents to the 
modern mind. The difficulty is this ; — we find that 
in practice we can draw no sharp distinction between 
the good and the bad, so that one half of mankind 
should go into bliss and the other half into punish- 
ment. But Christian eschatology speaks for the most 
part of only two abodes of the dead, Heaven and Hell, 
each being the antithesis of the other ; which does not 

1 Heb VI. 4-6. 
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suggest a scheme of rewards duly graded so as to be 
appropriate to the known varieties of human merit. 
But such an idea was thoroughly consistent, when 
viewed from the primitive Christian standpoint. To 
those early Christians, baptism was in literal reality 
a death to sin ; the guilt of their former sins had 
been expiated by the death of their Lord ; and by 
the sanctifying gift of the Spirit they were ‘per- 
fected for evermore ’ ^ even in this life. It was no 
violation of the strictest moral requirements for the 
primitive Church to speak of only two abodes of the 
dead — one for the Saints who had been perfected, and 
the other for those who had persisted in sin to the 
end.® And we must also remember that the doctrine 
of Christian Perfection did not seem so very unattain- 
able to those who, like St. James and the writer to the 
Hebrews, were hourly expecting the return of their 
Lord and the end of their trials.® 

We may now turn to the second group of non- 
Pauline epistles : i Peter, 2 Peter, and Jude — the 
letters of Jewish Christians to Churches mainly Gentile. 

The genuine apostolic origin of 1 Peter is main- 
tained by the majority of English scholars, and the date 
generally assigned is about a-jd. 64, or a little earlier.* 

In the case of 2 Peter and Jude there is more 
difference of opinion. Dr. Chase holds that Jude was 
written by the apostle of that name ‘ within a year or 
two of 1 Peter,’ but that 2 Peter is a pseudonymous 

^ Heb. 3r. 14. 

2 The ‘ better resurrection ’ of the Old Testament Saints (Heb. xi. 35) need 
not imply that there are various kinds of ‘resurrection unto life/ but is simply 
contrasted with ‘the resurrection unto condemnation.* 

® Heb. X. 26. 

^ See {e,g,) Dr. Chase in Hastings’ JOictioTia/ry of the Bible^ vol. iii. pp. 779 ff. 
(article * 1 Peter ’), and Dr. Bigg’s introduction to 1 Peter in the International 
Xh%tieal Commentary. Kamsay prefers a date about A.n. 80 {The Church m 
the Itoman Empire, London, 1893, pp. 279-288). 
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writing of the middle of the second century a.d.^ Dr. 
Mayor’s conclusions are substantially the same.® Dr. 
Bigg, on the other hand, holds that 2 Peter is earlier 
than Jude, and that both were written by the apostles 
whose name they bear, somewhat later than 1 Peter.* 
The majority of German scholars, ‘ moderate’ as well as 
‘ advanced,’ place both Jude and 2 Peter in the second 
century.^ 

All three epistles have this in common, that they are, 
on the whole, thoroughly Jewish in tone, and yet were 
probably destined to be read by Churches where the 
Gentile element predominated. In the following pages, 
we shall assume without hesitation that 1 Peter is 
genuine ; but in the case of 2 Peter and Jude, we shall 
endeavour as far as possible to leave open the question 
of date. 

The chief points to be noticed in connection with 
the eschatology of these three epistles are: (l) St. Peter’s 
doctrine of predestination ; (2) the two Petrine passages 
on ‘ the preaching to the dead ’ ; (3) the use of Jewish 
apocalyptic in 2 Peter and Jude. 

Taking these in the above order, we come first to 
the doctrine of predestination in 1 Peter. 

When the Jew said that something was ‘ predestin- 
ated,’ he thought of it as already existing in a higher 
sphere of life. So the writer to the Hebrews speaks of 
‘the copies of things in the heavens.’® The world’s 
history is thus predestined because it is already, in a 
sense, pre-existing and consequently fixed. This typically 

^ Hastings’ Dictionary of the BihU, articles ‘2 Peter’ (vol. iii. pp. 796 if.), 
and ‘Epistle of Jude’ (vol. ii. pp. 799 ff.). 

2 J. B. Mayor, Jude and 2 Peter (London, 1907), Introduction, pp. cxxiv, 
cxlv if. 

® Introductions to 2 Peter and Jude in the International Critical Com- 
mentary. 

^ Zahn, however, accepts both epistles as genuine {Introduction to JSfew Testa- 
ment^ Eng. trans., Edinburgh, 1909, vol. ii pp. 263-268). ® Heb. ix. 23. 
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Jewish conception of predestination may be distinguished 
from the Greek idea of pre-existence by the predomin- 
ance of the thought of Divine purpose ; and nowhere is 
this Jewish conception more prominent than in 1 Peter. 
The letter is addressed ‘ to the elect . . . according to 
the foreknowledge ['n-poyvcoa'iv) of God the Father.’ ^ The 
Doctrine of the Last Things throughout the epistle is 
full of the thought that all is predestinated. God, 
being Himself in the higher sphere where the ‘ heavenly 
copies’ of the future are now existing, sees them all 
spread out before Him ; and those who have the gift of 
His Spirit can also foresee it, although in a less perfect 
manner. So St. Peter tells us that the Spirit in the 
prophets had foreseen that salvation would come, but 
had not enabled them to determine the exact time of its 
coming.^ Our Lord’s earthly life in like manner ‘was 
foreknown indeed before the foundation of the world, 
but was manifested at the end of the times for your 
sake.’ ® And so now, the future salvation of the saints, 
and the kingdom that they will inherit, are waiting in 
the higher sphere, ‘ready to be revealed in the last 
time.’ * The Second Coming is thus an ‘ apocalypse ’ or 
unveiling of that which is now existing, but hidden 
from our sight. We shall never understand the primitive 
Christian outlook on the future unless we recognise that 
the events so confidently expected were thought of not 
only as foreknown and predestined by God, but also as 
already in existence in the heavens. 

Two famous passages in 1 Peter have been the 
occasion of much learned controversy : — the one de- 
scribing Christ’s preaching to the spirits in prison (iii. 
18-20), and the other, the preaching of the Gospel to the 
dead (iv. 6). 

^ 1 Peter i. 1, 2. ^ I Peter i. 10, 11. s i Peter i. 20. 

^ 1 Peter i. iv. 5 : “ . . . cts KXijpovofAiav . . . ev oiipavots els 

Toi>s ^povpovfiivovs els (TtaTTjpiav iTolfiTjv airoKaXvtpdijvaL ip Kaiptp ioxArcp,'’ 
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In the earlier passage, the writer has been describing 
the persecutions of the faithful, and continues thus : — 

‘ Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous for the 
unrighteous, that he might bring us to God ; being put to 
death in the flesh, but revived to life in the spirit, in which 
also he journeyed to preach to the spirits in prison, which 
were once upon a time disobedient when God’s long- 
suffering in the days of Noah waited while the ark was 
being built, by entering which a few — that is, eight souls, 
— were saved through water.’ ^ 

Now this reference to the ‘ spirits in prison ’ and ‘ the 
days of Noah ’ reminds us at once of the Book of Enoch. 
There we found it recorded that the men of the pre- 
Deluge period were put in dungeons to await the Last 
Judgment.^ Of these primitive men only a very few 
— eight — had been saved by Noah’s ark ; but now Christ 
has journeyed to the dungeons, and offered to those 
imprisoned there — so we gather from the second passage, 
1 Peter iv. 6 — the salvation which they failed to obtain 
in the days gone by. And w'hen did Christ make this 
offer of salvation ? Not when He was in the flesh, but 
‘ in the spirit that is, after His life of earthly suffering 
had been exchanged for the higher life of the spiritual 
world.® 

In 1 Peter iv. 6, after reading of the loose living 
prevalent among the Gentiles, we are told : — 

‘ But they shall render an account to him that is in 
readiness to judge living and dead ; for, for this purpose 

^ 1 Peter iii. 18-20. — The following is the Gieek text in full : “ /cai XpKrrbs 
■drra^ vrepi apLapriuj/ tirade, dlKaios virkp AdUav, tva Tj/xas TTpoa-ay^yn rip 0€y, 
dauarwdels jxby aapKl^ ^(aoiroLTjdels dk iruc^fiaTij iv (p koX rots iv (pvXaK'S irve^fiCLa’L 
iropevdels iic^pv^eVf d.ir€i$T^(ra<rl Trore, Sre dTre^eS^ero tj rod Qeov fioLKpodv/xlg. iv 
r]fxipaLS Xuie, Kd.TdffKeva.^ofxiv'ris KL^carov els fjv dXlyotj tovt iariv dxrij) 
dLCcrihdTjo'av 8 l OSaros.” 

2 Eth. En. X. 9-16. 

^ The words of v. 19 : “ . . . ^(aoToiridels irvei^ixaTij iv f Kal rots TrvevfidcTLv 
. . . iKi/jpv^evj” further suggest that Preacher and hearers alike shared in a 
similar mode of existence {Trvev/MaTiKds). 
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■was the gospel preached also to dead men, that though 
they be judged according to men in the flesh, they should 
live according to God in the spirit.’ ’ 

‘ To be judged Kara dvdp^ov<s in the flesh ’ is probably, 
as Dr. Bigg suggests,^ a synonym for ‘being put to 
death in the flesh’ (iii. 19). The general purport of 
the passage is clear ; it explains how it will be possible 
for Christ to judge the dead as well as the living ; it 
is because the good tidings of salvation have been 
preached even to the dead. Dead and living have 
had the same offer of salvation ; and so both can 
be justly judged in the same manner. There is thus 
no reason to doubt that the article of the Creed, ‘ He 
descended into HeU,’ as commonly interpreted to-day, 
is in substantial accord with the mind of the primitive 
Church.* 

No argument can be based upon these passages con- 
cerning the possibility of repentance after death in the 
case of those who have heard the Gospel on earth, and 
rejected it. But it is clear that St. Peter did believe 
that those who had died without hearing the good 
tidings on earth, might in the other world come to the 
knowledge of the truth. It may well be that St. Peter 
knew that there was a feeling of anxiety abroad among 
the Churches. — ^How would the men of the Old Covenant 
be able to learn of the Messiahship of Jesus, and respond 
to His invitation to the Kingdom?* So the apostle 
points out that the ‘ preaching to the dead ’ would have 

^ 1 Pet. iv. 5, 6, ot dTo5c6orou(r( \(yyov T(p irol/itas ^ovtl Kplvai ^topras Kal 
v€Kpoijs* els rovTO ykp Kal veKpdts eirtjyyeXltrerj, tva KpLeSjo-c pJkv /cord dvdpdyTrovs 
ffapKl, 8k fcord 6ehv irved/Aorc.” 

2 International Critical Commentary, notes ad loc. 

3 Irenaens apparently held that the purpose of Christ’s descent was not so 
much to offer salvation, but rather to rescue the departed Saints from ‘the 
land of sepulture’ {Adv, JSa&r. v. 31, i. ; but ef. iv. 27, ii.). For another early 
reference, see the Gospel of Peter, § 9 (ed. Swete, London, 1893). 

^ See above, p 22, where it is suggested that a similar thought may have 
prompted the prophetic doctrine of the resurrection. 
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afforded them just the needed opportunity of learning 
and responding. 

Most of the other eschatological references in 1 Peter 
only repeat the thoughts of the Petrine speeches in Acts. 
‘ The end of all things is at hand,’ ^ and the sufferings of 
the present will soon be replaced by the glory of the 
world to come. 

‘Insomuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, 
rejoice ; that at the revelation (^a'TroKaXvyjri'i) of his glory 
also ye may rejoice with exceeding joy.’ ^ 

If we pass now to Jvde and 2 Peter, one feature 
of these two epistles at once strikes the reader who is 
acquainted with Jewish apocalyptic ; — ^namely, the re- 
markable resemblance between the last-named literature 
and the general tone of the eschatology of these two 
epistles. It is not only that St. Jude directly cites the 
Book of Enoch,® and that there are incessant parallels 
between the language of both the epistles and the 
Jewish apocalypses ; but the general outlook upon the 
world reminds us constantly of that literature, which 
we considered in Part II. of this essay. 

The call to practical morality is still found in these 
two epistles,^ but the primitive enthusiasm for righteous- 
ness seems to be less buoyant ; the converts are exhorted 
to be holy because it is part of the Christian faith and 
a necessary condition to ensure salvation,® rather than 
because of the voice of the Spirit within them. The 
writers seem to be oppressed by the evils of their own 
times, but endeavour to find comfort in the recollection 
that the apostles had foreseen the course of events.® 
Since the first preaching sufficient time has elapsed to 

1 1 Pet. iv. 7. “ 1 Pet. iv. 13. 

® Jude 14, 15 = Etli. En. i. 9, with remiuisceuces of other Enochic phrases- 
See above, p. 76. ^2 Pet. i. 6-7, iii. 11. 

® 2 Pet. i. 10, 11 ; cf. Jude 8. ® Jude 17. 


S 
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arouse doubts among the sceptical-minded : “ Where is 
the promise of his coming ? ^ And the answer given 
by 2 Peter is but an adaptation of the arguments of the 
Jewish apocalyptists : ‘ One day with the Lord is as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.’ ® 
The details of the Last Catastrophe, when the world 
will be destroyed by fire, are painted in vivid colours ; ® 
and the doctrine of angels plays a far more important 
part than in any other of the New Testament epistles.^ 

While the leading authorities are, as we have seen, 
at variance with one another concerning the date of 
these two epistles, those of us who have not devoted any 
special study to the question cannot venture to come 
to any definite conclusion. The evidence to be weighed 
is complicated, and is derived from many sources. But 
so far as may be judged fi:om a study of the eschato- 
logical features, there is a marked difference between 
these letters and those which undoubtedly belong to the 
first century. True, the language of Jude and 2 Peter 
is that of primitive Christian eschatology ; but the 
Person of the Lord Jesus seems to have receded some- 
what into the background. He is stiU a great figure in 
the drama of the Last Things ; but the attention of the 
believer is now directed with almost equal emphasis to 
the angels, and fallen stars, and other accessories which 
will accompany the Last Crisis. It was different in the 
first days of the Church. Then the figure of Jesus the 
Messiah filled the whole of the eschatological horizon, 
and left no room for anything of less importance. For 
this reason the eschatology of these two epistles, and 
more especially of 2 Peter, does not seem to belong to 
the most primitive type of Christian eschatology. 

The last group of non-Pauline Epistles which claims 

1 2 Pet. iii. 4. <>2 Pet. m. 8. See above, p. 106, on ‘Slavonic Enoch.’ 

^ 2 Pet. iii. 10-12. < Jude 6-10 ; 2 Pet. li. 4, 11. 
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our attention comprises the Epistles of St. John. The 
reader who turns from the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter to the First Epistle of St. John finds that he 
has passed from the troubled atmosphere of Jewish 
apocalyptic into a region of refined and peaceful 
mysticism. Instead of the convulsions of the universe, 
he reads of the inner workings of the human heart. 

Probably the Johannine Epistles are the latest ex- 
amples of genuine apostolic writings, and were indited 
by St. John in extreme old age, about a.d. 100. There 
is little to be said about their eschatology which has 
not already been said in dealing with the Fourth Gospel. 
The Third Epistle of St. John contains no doctrine of 
the Last Things ; so that we may confine our attention 
to the First and Second Epistles. 

The eschatological terms are here used in a spiritual 
sense. Our Lord’s mission was to manifest eternal 
life (ftB^ almvm),^ and we share in that life here and 
now, in so far as we are partakers of His Spirit of love.® 
St. John holds the belief in a future coming of the Lord, 
and indeed thinks that he is living in ‘ the last hour ’ of 
the world’s history.® Yet he does not dwell upon the 
outward form which the Second Coming will take, but 
only upon its personal and spiritual aspect ; and even 
here he speaks with a reverent restraint : — 

' Beloved, now are we children of God, and it is not 
yet made manifest what we shall be. We know that, if 
he shall be manifested, we shall be like him (o/totot ain ^) ; 
for we shall see him even as he is.’ * 

The Christian hope has never been expressed in more 
beautiful language than in these words of St. John. 

The use of the word ‘ Anti-Christ ’ in the First and 
Second Epistles of St. John requires special notice. In 

^ 1 John i. 2. ® 1 John iii. 14. 

^ 1 John ii. 18. 1 John iii. 2. 
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Jewish history there are two aspects of the Anti-Messiah ; 
— the human and the supernatural^ In 1 and 2 John 
the latter alone is present ; but the phrase is not here 
used to designate any one person; “6 dvrixpio-ro^’' is 
rather the spirit of evil in its most dangerous form. 
When St. John wrote, the greatest danger to Christi- 
anity came from unworthy doctrines of the Person of 
our Lord : — 

‘ This is the antichrist, even he that denieth the 
Father and the Son.’ ^ 

‘ Every spirit which eonfesseth that J esus is come as 
Messiah in the flesh (’Ii^a-ovv ILpiffrov iv trapKl i\r)Xv06Ta) 
is of G-od ; and every spirit which eonfesseth not Jesus is 
not of God ; and this is the spirit of the antichrist.’ ® 

It might seem as if there were little that is eschato- 
logical in such a conception of the Anti-Christ ; but St. 
John deduces therefrom the expectation that the end 
is at hand : — 

‘ It is the last hour : and as ye heard that antichrist 
cometh, even now have there arisen many antichrists; 
whereby we know that it is the last hour.’ ^ 

In the Pirst Epistle of St. John, the primitive escha- 
tology of Judaeo-Christianity receives its loftiest and 
most spiritual interpretation. We feel that in spite of 
the difference in expression between St. John and the 
other non-Pauline Epistles, there is a unity of funda- 
mental ideas running through them all. It is possible 
— though very far from certain — that in St. John’s 
teaching we may see traces of a refined Alexandrian 
Hellenism ; but the change of outward form is not due 
only to the importation of features from Greek or other 
foreign religions ; it is the result of the deep meditations 
of one whose fife on earth was very near to God. 

^ See below, on 2 Tbessalonians, pp. 266 ff. ^ 1 John iL 22. 

® 1 John iv. 2, 3 ; of . 2 John 7. * 1 John ii. 18. 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OE ST. PAUL 

The escliatology of St. Paul offers a field of unique 
interest, because tbe long series of Ms letters, and the 
comparative certainty of tbeir relative chronological 
order, give us not merely a series of isolated pictures, but 
a Mstory of tbe development of thought in one of the 
world’s greatest men. A large part of St. Paul’s escha- 
tology might be described as the explanation of our 
Lord’s Messiahship in a manner adapted to the Gentiles. 
The sympatMes of the apostle lay above aU with the 
non-Jewish converts, and his letters consist in great 
measure of arguments for their especial benefit. 

It wiU be convenient to consider the eschatology of 
the Pauline Epistles under the usual classification ^ : — 

1. The Judaeo-Christian Epistles (1 and 2 Thes- 
salonians). 

2. The Epistles of the Third Missionary Journey 
(1 and 2 CorintMans, Galatians, Komans). 

3. The Epistles of the Imprisonment (Colossians, 
Ephesians, Phdippians). 

4. The Pastoral Epistles (1 and 2 Timothy, Titus). 

§ 1. The Judaeo-Christian Epistles (a.d. 53-54) 

(a) 1 Thessalonians. — The Nature of Christ’ s Second 
Coming. The earliest records of St. Paul’s eschatology 

1 For Zalin’s classification, see detached note, below, p. 291. 
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show US that the apostle started from a standpoint 
completely Jewish. It is the eschatology of a man who 
‘ after the strictest sect of the Jews’ religion had lived 
a Pharisee.’ In 1 Thessalonians, written probably 
about A.D. 53 J the outlook is identical with that 
depicted in Acts. The description of the Christian life 
in 1 Thessalonians i. 10, belongs clearly to the first few 
decades of the-Church’s history : — 

‘ Ye turned unto God from idols, to serve a living and 
true God, and to wait for his Son from heaven, whom 
he raised from the dead; even Jesus, which delivereth 
us from the wrath to come.’ 

We have seen in the preceding chapter that the 
converts to whom St. Peter wrote were perplexed about 
the fate of the departed saints of the Old Testament, 
and how they could share in the privileges of the New 
Covenant, The Thessalonian Christians were similarly 
anxious about their brethren who had recently died ; 
and the explanation which they receive from St. Paul 
is a typical exposition of Judaeo- Christian escha- 
tology 

‘If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 
so them also that have been laid to sleep through Jesus 
{Koiiir)dkvra<i StA tow ’Iijo-ow) will God bring with him. 
For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that 
we which are alive, which survive till (TrepiKeiiro/ievoi eh) 
the coming {irapovcrLa) of the Lord, shall in no wise 
precede them that have been laid to sleep. For the Lord 
himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, with an 
archangel’s cry, and with a trump of God ; and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first; then we that are alive, that 
survive, shall together with them be caught up in the 
clouds, to meet the Lord in the air ; and so shall we be 
ever with the Lord.’ ^ 

^ Or, according to Harnaok’s chronology, oiro. A.r>. 49. See {e.g.) Look, in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, art. * 1 Thessalonians,’ vol. iv. p. 743. 

2 1 Thiess. iv. 14-17. (The above rendering vanes slightly from the K.V.) 
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Now this language would seem perfectly natural in 
the mouth of a pious Jew who expected the Messianic 
advent as set forth in Daniel and Enoch. There is no 
hint that St. Paul when he wrote these words under- 
stood the descent from heaven and the ‘ meeting in the 
air ’ otherwise than in a perfectly literal sense. Yet let 
us not overlook the fact that the word ‘Parousia/ by 
which St. Paul here denotes the coming of the Messiah, 
lent itself naturally to a spiritual interpretation, since 
it is capable of denoting ‘ presence ’ as well as ‘ coming.’ ^ 
And besides, the apostle had accepted in its fulness the 
Messiahship and Lordship of Jesus ; and that belief was 
destined in course of time to teach him many things 
undreamt of at first. 

Although St. Paul clearly states in 1 Thessalonians 
that the exact date of the ‘ Parousia ’ is unknown,^ he 
nevertheless expects it to come at least within the 
present generation ; this is shown by the expression 
‘ we which are alive at the Coming.’ Hence the con- 
cluding prayer of St. Paul, ‘May your spirit and soul 
and body be preserved entire, without blame at the 
Parousia of our Lord Jesus Christ,’® is addressed to 
men who believed they would witness the Second Advent 
in their present earthly life ; it has no reference to any 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body, nor to the 
intermediate state of the faithful departed ; but only to 
a deliverance from the intermediate Messianic Woes, 
which already seemed to be beginning on the earth, 
through the persecution of the Christians. 

When we say that St. Paul’s early eschatology is 
thoroughly Jewish, we are not overlooking the lofty 
character of the teaching in this epistle. Not only is 
the eschatology closely united with the call to a holy 

^ For tho former meamiig, see («.£)>.) 2 Cor. s. 10 ; Phil. li. 12. 

= 1 Thess. T. 2, 3. “1 Thess. v. 23. 
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life,^ but tbe final goal — ‘ to be ever with the Lord ’ ^ — 
needs no re-statement for any age. In its practical 
apphcation to the present life, and in this sublime ideal 
of the final consummation, St. Paul’s eschatology never 
altered throughout his writings. But unless we frankly 
recognise that Jewish forms of expression are more 
prominent in St. Paul’s early letters than in those which 
were written later on, we shall be liable to think that 
the essence of St. Paul’s message changed ; while the 
alteration really affected only the outer form. 

In this, the earliest of St. Paul’s extant epistles, we 
already find a reference to the great problem with which 
St. Paul’s name will ever be associated, — the Problem 
of the Gentiles. In chapter ii. he refers to 

‘The Jews . . . who forbid us to speak to the 
Gentiles that they may be saved; to fill up their [the 
Jews’] sins alway; but the wrath is come upon them 
(e<l>0acrei/ hr aiiroiif) to the uttermost.’ ® 

Thus we see that though St. Paul still thought and 
spake as a Jew in most matters, he had lost all trace of 
Jewish exclusiveness. St. Paul was one of the first 
men to be inspired with what has been called ‘the 
Enthusiasm of Humanity.’ Perhaps it was the peculiar 
circumstance which seemed to separate him from 
his countrymen, and also from his feUow-apostles, that 
helped to form this unique outlook of his ; — but cer- 
tain it is that the wider sympathies and larger hopes 
which were, so to speak, imposed upon the other 
disciples by force of circumstances and against their 
will, were welcomed by St. Paul as the inspiration of 
life. He alone reckoned it a privilege to be ‘the 
Apostle to the Gentiles.’ 

(b) 2 Thessalonictns. — The Delay of the Second 

^ 1 Thess. iii 18-iv. 8. ® 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

® 1 Thess. li. 14-16. See above, p. 134, note (2). 
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Coming. In the short interval which probably elapsed 
between the writing of 1 Thessalonians and 2 Thes- 
salonians,^ the eschatological expectation had grown in 
intensity till it had become unwholesome, and liable to 
lead to a dangerous reaction ; and although St. Paul 
shares the common hope of an immediate consummation, 
he sees that some restraint is needed. The fear of ex- 
cessive enthusiasm and consequent disappointment was 
much greater now that the Grospel was being spread 
among the Gentiles ; for to them the eschatological hope 
was something quite new. Unlike the Jews, they had 
not learnt from experience to be patient in the face of 
delay ; and if the hope remained long unfulfilled, they 
possessed no reverence for it as a tradition of theic 
forefathers, and would without scruple reject both it 
and the religion with which it was associated. 

With typical Pauline discretion, the apostle begins 
his second letter with a sympathetic reference to the 
persecutions suffered by the Thessalonians, and to the 
coming judgment. Having thus implied that they and 
he are at one in the essentials of eschatology, he 
proceeds to correct some errors in their expectation. 
They are not to think that the Day of the Lord must 
be absolutely imminent. Several things are to happen 
first — (i.) ‘the falling away’ (57 airoaraaLa) •, (ii.) 
the taking away of ‘ the Eestrainer ’ (d Karix^iv or to 
Karexov ) ; (iii.) the unveiling of the ‘ Man of Sin ’ or ‘ of 
Lawlessness’ (d avdpatrty; rij? a/Mapria^, or rfi? avo ilia's). 
All these phrases are foreign to our modern thoughts, 
and require explanation. 

(i.) “ 'H cm-oaToa-ta.” — A widespread apostasy of the 
faithful was a frequent part of the Messianic Woes in 
Jewish apocalyptic, and was one of the ‘signs of the 

^ See {e,g,) Lock, in Hastings’ Dictiona/ry of the Bible, art. ‘ 2 Thessalonians,’ 
vol. iv. p. 746. 2 2 Thess. ii. 3-12. 
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end.’ ^ Tlie same idea is contained in St. Paul’s parting 
message to the elders of Ephesus : ‘ From among your 
own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, to 
draw away {aTrocT'trav) the disciples after them.’^ St. 
Paul is simply accepting the current Jewish view when 
he says that ‘ the Apostasy ’ must precede the End. 

(ii.) ‘ The Man of Sin ’ (or ‘ of Lawlessness,’ in 
some MSS.). — The second necessary preliminary to the 
End is thus described by St. Paul : — 

‘ [It will not be] . . . except the man of sin be ’ 
revealed, the son of destruction, who is resisting and 
exalting himself against everything that is counted as 
God or as an object of worship, so that he goes into the 
Sanctuary of God, and seats himself, making a show that 
he is a god’ * 

Various interpretations of ‘the Man of Sin’ have 
been suggested : he has been identified with the Caesar, 
or the spirit of Judaism, and so forth. But if so, why 
should he need to be revealed ? Both the Caesar and 
the spirit of anti-Christian Judaism were at that time 
very much in evidence. The growth of Emperor- 
worship might justify (and may, in fact, have suggested) 
the language here used ; but the Emperor- worship by 
itself could hardly be described -as coming ‘ with every 
kind of power and miracle and lying portent.’ ^ 

The only solution which satisfies St. Paul’s language 
is suggested by the Jewish apocalyptic idea of an arch- 
enemy of the Messiah.® This ‘Anti-Christ’ is some- 
times represented as a man, sometimes as a supernatural 

' See (^e.g.) Jubilees ssiii. ; Test. XII. Patr. (Levi x. ; Dan. v.). 

® Acts XX. 30. 

® 2 Thess. ii. 3, 4 . iLv &TrQKa\v<p6^ 6 AyOputros rijs d^o/tias, 6 vlbs 

T7J? dTTwXefay, 6 dvTLKeifievos kclI i/Tepaipdficvos itri irdvra X€j6p,€vov Bebv cri^affp^o., 
&crr€ atfrbv els rht> vahv rod 06oO KadLcraiy dirodeLKvtivrcL eavrbv Btl icrri 0€6s.” 

^ 2 Thess. ii. 8 bvvdpei Kcd (rripelots Kal r^pacnv yf/edSovs.*^ 

® See JVL R. J ames in Hastings* Dictionary of the BibXe^ art. ‘ Man of Sin, ’ 
vol. iii. pp. 222-228. 
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being. These variations are probably to be traced to 
the various sources of the legend. Bousset has adduced 
evidence which indicates that the Babylonian Dragon 
is one of the ancestors of Anti-Christ.^ Other super- 
natural features of Anti-Christ may be traced, to the 
Zoroastrian ‘ Satan,’ prince of the evd spirits, often 
called ‘ Beliar ’ in Jewish apocalyptic. Gog and Magog, 
the leaders of the last assault of the Gentiles upon the 
Holy City, probably contributed some of the human 
features to the Anti-Christ,^ and the apocalyptic de- 
nunciations of the oppressors of the people suggested 
fresh details.® In literature contemporary with St. 
Paul, the idea of Anti-Christ as the last great human 
ruler is found in the Apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra 
while in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs,® 
and in the Jewish ‘ Vision of Isaiah,’ ® the great 
opponent of the Messiah is the evil S'pirit called Beliar 
or Satan. 

The material and supernatural features of Anti- 
Christ became strangely blended in later times, and 
suggested a comparison with the human and divine in 
the true Messiah. In St. Paul’s ‘ Man of Sin,’ the 
supernatural element predominates. He is already in 
heaven, and his appearance at the Last Crisis will be 
a revelation, or ‘ apocalypse,’ ’’ just as truly as the 
appearance of the Messiah. He will claim to be some 
great one — no doubt the Messiah — and will perform 

^ Bousset, The AnUchrist Legerid (English translation, London, 1896), 
pp. 144-145 

^ Ezek. xxxvni. xxxix. 

3 Dan. xi. 36 : ‘ The king shall exalt himself, and magnify himself above 
every god . . . till the indignation be accomplished ’ ; Pss. Sol. ii. 33, etc. 

^ Ap. Bar. xxXix. j 4 Ezra v. 6 , cp. below, pp. 324-328, on SihjlUne Oracles. 

^ Test. Judah xxv., Test. Dan. v. 

^ Asc. Isaiah li. : * The angel of lawlessness, who is the ruler of this world, 
IS Beliar.’ Charles assigns this section to a Jew of the first century a.d. For 
the name ‘ Beliar ’ as a title of Satan, cf. also 2 Cor. vi. 16 (Greek, and R. V. 
marg.). 2 Thess. 11 . 3. 
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miracles, perverting many into belief in his own 
Messiahship.^ The supreme act of blasphemy will be 
to take his seat in the Holy of Holies (vao?),^ claiming 
to be Jehovah Himself. But then will come the 
‘apocalypse’ of the true Messiah, who will slay the 
pretender ‘with the breath of his mouth, and bring 
him to nought by the manifestation of his coming.’ ® 
The language exactly expresses the Jewish apocalyptic 
idea of Beliar, the last leader of the hosts of evil. At 
the same time, the phrase “o av0pay7ro<i avofiia^" 
reminds us that Anti-Christ was expected to appear 
in human form and to partake of the character of a 
prince of this world. 

(iii.) ‘ The Restvainer’ (o Kari'^wv, to KUTe'Xpv). This 
is perhaps the most difficult of the three phrases; for 
the parallels in Jewish apocalyptic are much less clear. 
But St. Paul knows that the phrase is familiar to the 
converts,^ and it may well be that if the extant frag- 
ments of apocalyptic were more complete, further light 
on the phrase would be forthcoming. We do know, 
however, that there were to be necessary preliminaries 
before the Last Crisis — sometimes repentance; very 
often the completion of a fixed period of time, or an 
appointed series of dynasties. This last idea, which 
may be traced right back to the proto -apocalyptist 
himself,® may well have led St. Paul to connect ‘ the 
Eestrainer’ with Imperial Pome; and some of the 
apocalyptists had indicated that Eome would be the 
last great world-power.® And from another point of 
view, an acute observer could not fail to note that the 
order and stabihty of the Imperial Government were 

^ 2 Tliess. 11 , 9, 10 ; of. Asc. Isa, iii. 

3 2 Thess. il 4 ; for cf. Mark xv. 38, 

® 2 Tliess. il. 8. 

* 2 Tliess. il. 6 (t6 Karixov otdare). 

® Dan. vii 17-24. 8 ^ xxxix. etc. 
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the very antithesis of catastrophe and miracle. But 
when the Empire was broken up — ^who could say what 
might happen ? 

In discussing these diflScult phrases of St. Paul’s, 
the important point to remember is this ; — that he is 
not propounding entirely new theories, but recalling 
familiar beliefs and applying them to the circumstances 
of the time. We shall thus be on our guard against 
attributing too much importance to these apocalyptic 
details ; they were part of the Judaism handed down 
to him by tradition, not part of the distinctively 
Christian truth which he had learnt through his 
Christian experience since his conversion. And so 
when we come to the question of the particular 
reference of these expressions in St. Paul’s letter to 
the Thessalonians, we shall remember that the phrases 
existed before they were associated by him with 
particular persona or institutions. If St. Paul thought 
that the Caesar was ‘the Man of Sin,’ or that the 
Empire was ‘the Eestrainer,’ it is not necessary to 
suppose that these phrases exactly expressed his opinions 
of Imperial Eome. A single point of resemblance 
might have been sutiScient to suggest the application 
of these familiar ‘ ready-made ’ terms to the events and 
personalities of the day. 

§ 2. The Epistles of the Third Missionary Journey 
(a.d. 57 - 58 ) 

Durmg the five years or so which separated the 
letters to the Thessalonians from the next group of 
Pauline Epistles, the Jewish Christians had begun to 
take up an attitude of determined hostility to St. 
Paul’s preaching to the Gentiles. The result of this 
opposition is manifest in the four Epistles of the Third 
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Missionary Journey (1 and 2 CorintMans, G-alatians, 
and Eomans). St. Paul is determined to hold by his 
former contention, that the Gentiles are to be admitted 
to the Church of Christ without submitting first to 
Jewish ordinances. Consequently he is forced to take 
up an anti-Judaising attitude, which influenced all his 
teaching, including his eschatology. When he had 
come to regard the Mosaic Law itself as a bondage from 
which the Christian has been set ffee,^ he was not 
likely to feel bound to follow the teachings of Jewish 
apocalyptic, where these conflicted with the Spirit 
within hi-m. So we find that the eschatology of the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans, is 
less typically Jewish than in the ease of the two earlier 
letters of St. Paul. 

Another cause contributed to the same result. At 
Thessalonica the Church had been first planted among 
the Jewish residents, and probably through their in- 
fluence Thessalonian Christianity retained a strong 
Jewish tone; at any rate, St. Paul’s letters give no 
intimation that the Gentile element was of an intel- 
lectual or sceptical type. But at Rome, and above all 
at Corinth, it was different. In these centres of Roman 
and Greek civilisation, the axioms of Judaism and of 
Jewish eschatology would not be accepted without 
good reason given. It thus became necessary to present 
the Gospel m a form which would commend itself to 
Gentile reason and common-sense, apart from the 
authority of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

We need not here enter upon the question of the 
relative dates of the four epistles now under our con- 
sideration.^ For practical purposes, they are so nearly 

^ Gal. V. 1. 

2 See (e.< 7 .) Lightfoot’s Bibhcal Essays, or 0. H. Tmner in Hastings’ 
Dictmia/ry of the B%ble, art. ‘Chronology of New Testament,’ vol i p 
423. 
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of one date that they all represent the same stage in 
the history of St. Paul’s eschatology.^ 

It is partly, no doubt, because the Jewish element 
in this second group of Pauline Epistles is distinctly 
less dominant than in the earlier epistles, that the 
Doctrine of the Last Things likewise occupies a less 
important place. This is also what might be expected 
from the historical circumstances under which these 
epistles were written, for the particular emergency 
which prompted the letters to the Thessalonians had 
now passed away. But it is easy to exaggerate the 
contrast between the two groups of letters. St. Paul 
could not divest himself at once of his heritage of 
Jewish thought, even though his sympathies no longer 
lay with the aims of his fellow-countrymen. The 
eschatology of the Epistles to the Corinthians and 
Romans retains the same Jewish outlines with which 
we are so familiar. ‘ The Day of the Lord,’ ‘ the apo- 
calypse of Jesus Christ,’ ‘ the Kingdom of God,’ — these 
and similar terms remind us that St. Paul has not 
broken with the past, but is only interpreting it afresh 
to meet new needs and to answer new difficulties. 

Yet the Last Things have certainly receded somewhat 
into the background, and the Great Crisis seems less 
imminent. Also the interpretation of some of the 
eschatological doctrines shows unmistakable signs of 
non- Jewish influence. St. Paul himself in writing to 
the Corinthians firankly admits that his letter contains 
some doctrines which they had not heard from him when 
he first preached to them by word of mouth. Then, he 
had come ‘ to preach the Gospel, not in wisdom of words, 
lest the cross of Christ should be made void.’® But 
now, in face of an educated agnosticism, the ‘ wisdom of 
words’ had become necessary. The ‘strong meat’ of 

1 But see detached note, below, p. 291. ® 1 Cor. i. 17, 
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intellectual argument must be added to the ‘milk’ of 
sim ple Gospel-preacbing ; but as yet only a little can be 
done, for the converts are still weak in their faith. ^ 
St. Paul thus implies there was a fuller meaning in the 
simple Gospel, which he himself knew, but did not yet 
think well to proclaim. It will be evident that this 
makes it difficult for us to determine whether the de- 
velopment of doctrine, which is so noticeable in his 
letters, is really a mirror of the progress of his own 
thought, or whether it only corresponds to the growth 
of the spiritual capabilities of those to whom the letters 
were written. The latter, however, will be indicated in 
any case ; and for the student of the history of Christian 
eschatology as a whole this is the most important con- 
sideration. It is well to remember that while St. Paul 
admits the development of his doctrine, he maintains 
that there is no fundamental change. ‘ Other foundation 
can no man lay than Jesus Christ.’ ® 

We may now turn to some of the new lines of 
thought which St. Paul, in these Epistles of the Third 
Missionary Journey, deals yith in close connection with 
the problems of eschatology, and which help to elucidate 
these problems. 

(a) The position of the Gentiles in the Christian 
Church. This is the main theme of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, which contains little that is directly eschato- 
logical We have already referred to the effect which 
was produced upoiS'St. Paul’s eschatology by the hostility 
between himself and the Judaising party. The Apostle 
of the Gentiles came to regard Judaism as a type of 
‘the flesh,’ in contrast to ‘the Spirit’ which inspired 
true Christianity.® 

And yet St. Paul’s heart yearns after his ‘ kinsmen 
according to the flesh’; and in the Epistle to the 

1 1 Cor. lii 1, 2. 2 1 Cor. iiL 11. » Gal. iii 3, iv. 29. 
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Eomans he explains how he reconciles their present 
unbelief with the • ultimate fulfilment of the Divine 
promises. Although he lays down the principle that 
‘ there is no distinction between Jew and GreekJ 
yet he recognises the peculiar dignity of the Chosen 
People. The Divine plan had been to bless the Gentiles 
through Israel ; but Israel would have none of this, and 
so the Gentiles were blessed instead of Israel.^ What 
then was to be the final fate of the J ews ? ‘ Had God 

cast off His people ? ’ St. Paul’s answer is hopeful and 
confident : — 

‘ A hardening in part hath befallen Israel, until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in ; and so all Israel shall 
be saved.’ ® 

W’e notice here how the apostle’s outlook on the 
future is wide, indeed almost illimitable, in its hopeful- 
ness, and we can well understand how the same spirit of 
hopefulness refused to rest content with any vision short 
of that which he sets before the Corinthians as the final 
goal of history : ‘ that God may be all in all.’ 

(6) The Doctrine of the Resurrection. One feature 
of the primitive Gospel which seemed to the Gentiles to 
conflict with natural law and reason was the doctrine of 
the Resurrection of our Lord and the general resurrec- 
tion of mankind. The great apologetic chapters, 
1 Corinthians xv. and 2 Corinthians iv. and v., 
endeavour to justify the doctrine of the resurrection 
to Gentile minds. 

Let us consider first the closely-reasoned argument 
of 1 Corinthians xv. St. Paul begins with the Resur- 
rection of Christ, and appeals to the unanimous witness 
of the Church : — 

‘ Whether I or they, so we pretich, and so ye believed.’ ® 

^ Rom. X. 12, “ Kom. xi. 1-24. ^ Rom. xi. 25, 2(J. 

* Seo below, pp. 280/ ® 1 Cor. xv. 11. 

T 
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TMs wide and unbroken consensus of opinion establishes 
Christ’s Resurrection as a historical fact beyond reason- 
able doubt. But if Christ’s Resurrection be a fact, 
then a resurrection from the dead is not contrary 
to experience.^ And on the other hand, if there has 
been, and can be, no resurrection of the dead, then 
Christianity is a fraud, and can have no power to effect 
a moral reformation in the hearts of its adherents : — 

‘ If Christ hath not been raised, your faith is vain , ye 
are yet in your sins.’ * 

But the Corinthian Christians knew as a fact of personal 
experience that they had been freed from their sins 
by Christ; they were not stiU ‘in their sins.’ And 
so the fact of Christ’s Resurrection and the possibility 
of a general resurrection are proved by a reductio ad 
absurdum. St. Paul then proceeds to show that the 
connection between Christ’s Resurrection and ours is not 
contrary to experience. As Adam’s death had aftected 
all men, so does Christ’s Resurrection ; for it is but the 
first example or ‘ first-fruits ’ of the working of a law 
which will apply to all those who are His.® It may be 
said that this argument would not appeal to Gentile 
readers. But St. Paul is not here using the Old Testa- 
ment as the only proof for his argument, but is pointing 
to the Old Testament to illustrate what he has just proved 
by the appeal to experience.'* Then, after reference to 
the final consummation,® and the obscure custom of 
‘ Baptism for the Dead,® the apostle meets the question, 

^ 1 Cor. XY. 12 . 2 I Qqj. 

® 1 Cor. XV. 21, 22 ; of. 2 Cor. iv. 14. 

* Also the story of Adam and Eve would probably be familiar to most of Ins 
Gentile readers. See Hatch, Influmcc of Greek Ideas on the Church (London, 
1890), pp. 73-74. « See below, pp. 279-287. 

® See Plummer in Hastings’ Dictiomry of the Bible, art. ‘ Baptism for the 
Dead,’ vol. i. p. 245 It is possible that phrase refers to vicarious baptism 
of the living instead of the dead (Tertullian, De Meswrect, 48, etc ), but the 

(Contuuu'iJ on luftpayr ) 
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' How are the dead raised up, and with what body do 
they come?’ It was an old question of the Jewish 
apocalyptists, but no less natural for the Gentile ; and 
the apostle’s answer is cogent for both, though it 
specially refutes the objection that a resurrection is 
contrary to nature. The old analogy of the seed, which 
had brought comfort to the ancient Egyptians, confirms 
the resurrection-hope of the Christian. 

'That which thou thyself sowest is not quickened, 
except it die ; and that which thou sowest, thou sowest 
not the body that shall be, but a bare grain; it may 
chance of wheat, or of some other kind ; but God giveth it 
a body even as it pleased him, and to each seed a body of 
its own : ... So also is the resurrection of the dead ; . . . 
there is sown a natural body; there is raised a spiritual 
body’ (crTTELperat, a&fia '^v‘)(lk6v, ijEipETat a&pa irvev- 
pLanicov ^). 

The processes of nature are a parable of the Mind of 
God ; if He can revive the lower forms of nature after 
apparent death, why not also the higher ? 

In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul 
explains more fully his conception of the ' spiritual body ’ 

(a-wpja TTvevpbartKovy 

‘ If our earthly dwelling-house (rj eTnJyeio? olda 
roO <rK7]vov9) be dissolved, we have a building from God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal, in the heavens. Por 
verily in this we groan, longing to be clothed upon 
(iTTEvSvcrao-Oao) with our habitation which is from heaven : 
if so be that being clothed we shall not be found naked. 
Por indeed we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened; not for that we would be unclothed, but tliat 
we would be clothed upon ; that what is mortal may be 
swallowed up of life.’ ^ 

In the Epistle to the Pomans, St. Paul adduces 

meaning is too doubtful to justify any application of tins conclusion to a])ostolic 
eschatology. ^ 1 Cor. xv. 36-38, 42, 44. ^ 2 Cor. v. 1-4. 
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another reason for believing in the resurrection. He 
appeals again to the personal experience of his readers. 
He knew that they would readily admit that since their 
conversion they had most really possessed a new 
spiritual life. 

‘ But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwelleth in you, he that raised up Christ Jesus 
from the dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies through 
his Spirit that dwelleth in you.’ ^ 

In so far as we share in the Spirit of Christ, we possess 
the same resurrection-power as He did. 

The above are the most important passages dealing 
with the resurrection in the second group of Pauline 
Epistles. There are four important points to be 
noticed : — 

(i.) St. Paul recognises an v/pward movement in 
nature : ‘ That is not first which is spiritual [irveviMiTtKO'i) 
but that which is natural {^vxiifoi ) ; then that which 
is spiritual.’ * It follows that the resurrection-life will 
not be merely a replica of this life, but something higher, 
wider, greater. It is surely not fanciful to say that 
here St. Paul is very near to a theory of Evolution, 
and to the prevalent modern behef that History, viewed 
as a whole, is the record of progress, not of decadence. 

(ii.) St. Paul regards the hody as a ‘wrapping’ of 
the real ‘ ego,’ so that a change of body need not involve 
change of identity. Our bodies vary with outward 
circumstances. For the New Life our present bodies 
would be unsuitable ; the spiritual life will require 
a spiritual body, which will be the “ elKwv ” or ‘ repre- 
sentation ’ of the sphere of life to which it belongs : — 

‘ As we have home the image of the earthy ( tt)v elicova 
Tov xoiicov), we shall also bear the image of the heavenly 
(t^v eixova rod eTrovpaviov).’ * 

1 Bom. viii. 11. s j 4g_ 


® 1 Cor. XV. 49. 
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This thought of the body as something external to our 
real selves is found again in 2 Corinthians, where there 
is an undoubted tendency to disparage the ‘earthly 
dwelling-house ’ : — 

‘ Whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord.’ ^ 

Hence the resurrection is viewed as a welcome ‘dis- 
solution ’ or release from the constraints of earthly life. 
In this we can hardly fail to see the result of St. Paul’s 
classical education. Pure Judaism did indeed dis- 
tinguish between the component elements of man’s 
nature; but the thought of the body as a kind of 
garment, ‘ half concealing and half revealing ’ the true 
‘ ego ’ beneath, and hindering the freedom of the spiritual 
life, is characteristic of Hellenic rather than of Hebrew 
thought. It is possible too that St. Paul’s depression 
of mind, of which he speaks in 2 Corinthians,^ may have 
co-operated with his knowledge of Greek eschatology to 
produce this distaste for the present life. On the other 
hand, St. Paul’s resurrection-doctrine is very far from 
being purely Hellenic. The Greek longed to be freed from 
a body ; St. Paul hopes ‘ to be clothed upon,’ and receive 
a new body capable of performing higher functions. 
It is unlikely that either Judaism by itself or Hellenism 
by itself would have produced the thought of a ‘ spiritual 
body,’ for the phrase combines valuable elements from 
both of these types of eschatology. 

(iii.) St Paul affirms that ffiesh and blood {<rhp^ 
Kal alfia) cannot inherit the Kingdom of God’ ® It has 
been contended that the apostle here refers to our lower 
{i.e. bad) nature, not to the material substances. And 
certainly “ ” is used by St. Paul in an ethical sense. ■* 

^ 2 Cor. V. 6. ® 2 Oov. li. 4, iv. 37. 

^ 1 Cor. XV. 50. 

^ Rom. viii. 6, etc. See Ireu. AtU, I£aer, v. 9. 
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But in this passage, closely connected as it is with the 
analogy of the seed, it is more natural to take the words 
‘flesh and blood’ as referring to material substances. 
These, being the “ elKotv ” of this material world, are 
unfitted to continue in the spiritual world to come. 
The passage is a valuable protection against crude inter- 
pretations of the Christian doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body. 

(iv.) The transformation of the earthly into the 
spiritual will take place at the Last Day. In later 
times, when the Last Day was thought to be far dis- 
tant, men began to speculate as to the manner of exist- 
ence during the ‘waiting-time’ before the resurrection. 
But while the Parousia was hourly expected, there was 
no need felt for any doctrine of the intermediate state, 
because the ‘waiting-time’ seemed so short; and we 
shall seek in vain for such in the apostolic writings. 
The faithfol dead would sleep for a few days or weeks, 
and then 

‘ We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ; 
for the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed.’ ^ 

But although there is nothing in St. Paul’s epistles to 
hint that between death and resurrection there is a 
period of change or purgation, there is one passage in 
2 Corinthians which rather suggests the Johannine idea 
that the spiritual transformation takes place in the 
midst of this present life. After saying that Christ has 
taken away the veil which blinded the eyes of the men 
of the Old Dispensation, St. Paul continues thus : 

‘But we all, with unveiled face reflecting [as a mirror] 
the glory of the Lord, are transformed (/lera/iop^ov/ieda) 

, ^ 1 Cor. XV. 51, 52. 
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into the same image from glory to glory, even as from the 
Lord the Spirit.’ ^ 

But, in truth, the present and future transformations are 
not mutually irreconcilable, but complementary ; for a 
spiritual conversion here is an ‘ earnest ’ of the resurrec- 
tion unto life hereafter. 

These four points appear to be the most notable 
features of St. Paul’s teaching on this great subject. 
Undoubtedly the doctrine of the resurrection in the 
system of the Christian Church owes its present form in 
great part to the master-mind of St. Paul. The 15th 
chapter of his letter to the Corinthians has exercised an 
unique influence on Christian eschatology. That we 
need for eternity, not a bodiless existence, but a higher 
form of body ; not to be stripped, but to be clothed 
upon ; that our hope depends, not on sentimental 
fancies, but on sure historical facts; — ^these are the 
essentials of St. Paul’s Gospel of the Eesurrection. 

‘ It is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption : 

It is sown in dishonour ; it is raised in glory : 

It is sown in weakness ; it is raised in power : 

It is sown a natural body ; it is raised a spiritual body.’ ^ 

‘ Now we see in a mirror, in a riddle ; but then face 
to face : now I know in part ; but then shall I know fully, 
even as also I have been fully known.’ ® 

(c) The Last Consummation : its Date ai\d Cha/r- 
acter. In the course of St. Paul’s exposition of the 
doctrine of the resurrection in 1 Corinthians xv., there 
is a reference to the Last Consummation which claims 
our notice. 

‘ In Christ shall all be made alive. But each in his 
own order (rayfia) : Christ the first-fruits ; then they that 

^ 2 Cor. ill, 18. ^1 Oor. xv. 42-44. ® 1 Cor. xxii. 12. 
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are Christ’s, at his Parousia (iv ry Tiapovau} avTov). Then 
[cometh] the end, when he shall deliver up the Kingdom 
to God, even the Father; when he shall have abolished 
all rule and all authority and power. For he must reign, 
tUl he hath put all his enemies under his feet. The last 
enemy that shall he abolished is death. . . . And when all 
things have been subjected unto him, then shall the Son 
also himself be subjected to him that did subject all things 
unto him, that God may be all in all ’ (fm 17 0 ©eo? iravra 

9 /S 1 \ 

61 / Tzaaiv j. 

One important point to notice here is that one of the 
events of the Last Things will take place when Christ 
hands over {orav irapaZihoZ) the Kingdom to God the 
Father (t® @e® koI HarpL). From this the inference 
seems clear, that this present World-Era, up till the Last 
Consummation, is regarded by St. Paul as ‘ the Kingdom 
of Christ.’ We found the same idea in the explanation 
of the Parable of the Tares, where the period before the 
harvest is the ‘ Kingdom of the Son of Man,’ which is 
distinguished from the eschatological ‘ Kingdom of 
the Father.’ ^ So St. Paul’s doctrine is no innovation. 
But in the earliest Judaeo-Christian eschatology, the 
thought of the present Kingdom of Christ on earth is 
not found ; indeed, so long as the Final Consummation 
was thought to be absolutely imminent, there seemed 
little room left for it. St. Paul’s language, however, in 
1 Corinthians xv. opens up a long vista of the history of 
the world, during which Christ shall reign ‘ till he have 
put all enemies under his feet.’ This vista was closed 
to the vision of most of the earliest Christians, by the 
expectation of an immediate Parousia. They believed 
that Jesus the Messiah was already reigning on high, 
but they expected this reign to be revealed on earth at 
any moment. The ‘ meanwhile ’ seemed so short and 

^ 1 Cor. ST. 22-28. 

^ Matt. xiii. 41-43. See above, p. 135. 
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insignificant that they never thought of describing it as 
a reign of Christ distinct from that which was to come. 
But in 1 Corinthians it is different ; there St. Paul 
implicitly suggests that the end may not be so very 
near, and describes the ‘interim’ as the Kingdom of 
Christ. In so doing, he has abandoned the certainty 
of an immediate crisis, which is the distinctive feature 
of the most primitive Christian eschatology. 

It is often said that the hope ‘ that God may be aU 
in all ’ implies an ‘ universalistic ’ eschatology, and is 
inconsistent with the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
To our human minds, the two ideas do appear irrecon- 
cilable ; yet neither of them can lightly be dispensed 
with. 

‘ If we approach the subject from the side of man, 
we see that in themselves the consequences of actions 
appear to be for the doer like the deed, indelible; and 
also that the finite freedom of the individual appears to 
include the possibility of final resistance to God. And 
again if we approach it from the Divine side, it seems 
to be an inadmissible limitation of the infinite love of 
God that a human will should for ever refuse to yield 
itself to it in complete self-surrender when it is known 
as love.’' 

These words of a great bishop utter a needful warning 
to us not to be hasty in rejecting one aspect of the 
truth because we do not see how it is to be reconciled 
with another. The whole truth remains beyond the 
conception of the human mind ; but it is not necessarily 
the less true because partly incomprehensible. 

{d) The Eschatological Signijicavice of the Pauline 
Doctrine of Justification. To the casual reader, it may 
seem as if the Epistle to the Komans contains little 

' Westcott, The Histor%c Faith (Loudon, 1904 edition) p. 161. Sec also 
below, p. 386/. 
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cseliatology. As a matter of fact, the eschatological 
element is very near the centre of the general argument, 
■which is to prove the impossibility of ‘justification’ 
under the Old Dispensation, and the possibility of it 
under the new. 

iS’ow ‘justification’ (St/ea^too-t?) in Romans is, as has 
often been pointed out, a forensic term ; but it is also, 
in its primary signification, eschatological, for it is 
used with reference to the Last Judgment. This is 
clear, for instance, in Romans ii. 13-16 : — 

‘ Not the hearers of a law are just before God, but the 
doers of a law shall is justified 'y ... in the day when God 
shall judge the secrets of men.' 

‘Justification’ here evidently means, God’s verdict of 
‘Not Guilty’ at the Last Judgment. But although 
the term is thus primarily eschatological, it soon began 
to acquire a more present significance, as we can see 
even in the Epistle to the Romans. For St. Paul 
teaches that the Divine verdict will not take account 
of our outward actions, but of our underlying motives 
and our general attitude towards God and His Son 
Jesus, which must be an attitude of faith. By faith 
the Christian becomes spiritually one with Christ ; and 
God pronounces him ‘Not Guilty’ here and now, in 
anticipation of the final verdict. 

‘ Being therefore justified (BiKaKoBevrej) by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ; 
through whom also we have had (ia-xv/cafiev) our access 
by faith into this grace wherein we stand.’ ^ 

Or again : — 

‘ There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
that are in Christ Jesus.’ ® 

So the time of justification is shifted from the end of 

^ Rom. V. 1. 2 Rom. viii. 1. 
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the world to the conversion of the believer ; and the 
distance between the two events became greater as the 
eschatological hope of the Church became less intense. 
We shall see the further effects of this doctrine of 
justification in the next group of St. Paul’s Epistles. 

§ 3. The Epistles of the Imprisonment 

The four letters, to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and to Philemon, which constitute the third 
group of St. Paul’s Epistles, were apparently written 
from Rome, circa a.d. 62.' 

The letter to Philemon contains nothing eschato- 
logical ; hence we have only to deal with Colossians, 
Ephesians, and Philippians. Broadly speaking, the 
eschatology shows a further development of the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Second Group of Epistles, 
particularly along the lines referred to above in connec- 
tion with the Epistle to the Romans, — namely, that 
salvation and justification are gifts granted to us now 
as well as promised hereafter. 

As long as the primitive Church was expecting the 
end of the world at once, the events of the Last Crisis 
seemed so imminent that they might naturally be 
described in terms either of the future or of the 
present. The early Christians when speaking of their 
deliverance from the wrath to come, could say that 
they ‘were being saved’ or even ‘had been saved,’ 
because their ‘ salvation ’ (in its objective aspect), though 
not yet actually accomplished, was expected every hour. 
But there is nothing in Acts, nor in the earliest New 
Testament Epistles, to suggest that salvation actually 
takes place before the Last Crisis." 

^ “The theory that they were written from Caesarea is now nnivoraally 
abandoned.” (H. St. J. Thackeray, in Journal of Thoolocfical Studies, October, 
1911 .) 

^ In the Fourth Gospel, though the thought of obtaining ^life’ through 

{Vomnueil m next 
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I^ow in the Epistle to the K.oiiians, St. Paul, as 
we have seen, taught that the final justification was 
anticipated in the case of the believer in whom dwelt 
the Spirit of Christ. In the epistles of the imprison- 
ment, this same ‘ anticipation ’ is extended to other 
eschatological doctrines. Salvation, resurrection, and 
heavenly life were all primarily connected with the 
Last Crisis ; but in these epistles St. Paul implies that 
salvation and resurrection are already past, and that 
the heavenly life is a present possession of the believer. 

‘ [God] deKvered us out of the power of darkness, and 
translated us into the Kingdom of the Son of his love/ ^ 
'God quickened us together with Christ (by grace 
have ye been saved), and raised us up with him, and made 
us sit together with him in the heavenly places (ev toI<s 
iwavpavioti) in Christ Jesus/ ^ 

‘ Our citizenship is (itrdpxet) in heaven, from whence 
also we are waiting for {diro^eyopeOa) a Saviour, the 
Lord Jesus.’® 

In these and many similar passages St. Paul uses the 
old eschatological terms to denote the spiritual life of 
the Christian in this present world. The believer is 
conscious that he is sealed by the Spirit ; and this is a 
pledge to him that the victory over death is already 
potentially gained, and that his salvation from sin and 
resurrection to holiness in this life are in very truth a 
type of that which shall be hereafter. For although 
St. Paul speaks of salvation and resurrection as past, he 
still holds firmly to the eschatological hope, and awaits 
the apocalypse of Jesus Christ and the full inheritance 
of the Ejngdom of God. The spiritual life of the 

Christ is often applicable to this present time, the terms ‘salvation’ or 
‘redemption’ are rarely so used. See, however, John x. 9. But in any case 
it would be a mistake to suppose that St. John’s ‘timeless’ conception of 
‘ eternal life ’ represents the norm of primitive Christian thought. 

^ Col. i, 13. Eph. li. 6. ® PhiL iii. 20. 
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Christian on earth needs to be perfected in the last 
times. 

‘ Not that I have abeady obtained, or am already made 
perfect; hut ... I press on toward the goal, unto the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.’ ^ 

Although the Christian has already been ‘ translated into 
the Kingdom of God's Son,’ he must press on toward 
the perfect Kingdom of the Father. 

In thus recognising the real value of our present 
spiritual experiences, imperfect though they be, the 
apostle gives us a true echo of the teaching of the 
Master,^ and the Christian community as a whole came 
in time to adopt the same doctrinal position. A salvation 
both past and future ; a resurrection already experienced 
and yet still awaited ; a heavenly life actually lived in 
this world and yet the goal of our highest effort; — 
these paradoxes of Pauline teaching have become part 
of the doctrine of the Catholic Church. 

Another thought which underlies much of the 
teaching in this group of epistles is that it is the goal 
of humanity to become more and more like Jesus Christ. 
In a famous passage of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
St. Paul thus describes his conception of the final aim 
which every Christian should keep before his eyes : — 

‘ [God gave some] . . . unto the building up of the 
body of Christ ; till we all attain imto the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
full-grown man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ.’ ^ 

This conception of Christ as the ‘ goal of humanity ’ is 
one of the doctrines in which St. Paul stands out as a 

^ Phil. iii. 12, 14. “ Sec above, pj). 139 f, 

Eph. iv. 12, 13 “ . . . els &u5pa. HXeiov, ^1$ /lirpov rjXLKlas roO 7r\r}p(j(}/j.aTos tov 
X pKTTov,'* A very similar thought inspires the resurroction-doctriiio of Phil, in, 
20 : * Christ shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it may be 
conformed to the body of his glory.' 
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great forerunner of modern thought. For many centuries 
the Church has dwelt with special emphasis on the 
perfect Godhead of our Lord, so that the gulf between 
TTiTn and ordinary men has seemed at times to be so 
impassable as to produce a feeling almost of estrangement. 
Christ has been rather an object for distant reverence 
than for definite imitation. But now, in the last few 
years, there seems to be a growing tendency to lay stress 
upon the perfect Manhood of Jesus ; He is presented to 
men as the example of what they ought to be, and of 
what they may be; — in other words, as the goal of 
humanity. Perhaps sometimes we are inclined to pride 
ourselves upon our firm grasp of this doctrine of Christ’s 
true Humanity, as if it were almost a new discovery of 
our age. If so, it may be well to remember that the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles realised the Humanity of 
our Lord so thoroughly, that he would set before himself 
no other aim for his own life’s work, whether in this 
world or the next, than ‘to attain unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ When each 
Christian shall have attained to this greatest of all human 
ideals, then and thereby will another of St. Paul’s visions 
be fully realised, and the Church will be in very truth, 
and not in name alone, ‘ the Body of Christ.’ 

§ 4. The Pastoral Epistles 

If the last group of Pauline Epistles are genuine 
letters of the apostle, they must have been written after 
his release from Eome, circa a.d. 63-65. We shall here 
assume their genuineness as a working hypothesis.^ 

The primary purpose of these letters to Timothy and 
Titus is to offer practical advice ; and we shall not expect 

^ A concise statement of the reasons for and against Pauline authorshii> will 
he found in Bennett and Adeney’s Bibhcal Introduction (London 1904) 
pp. 406-414. 
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to find in them a detailed exposition of eschatological 
doctrine. There are, however, one or two matters of 
considerable interest for our present study. 

An interesting question in the Pastoral Epistles is 
raised by tlie Prayer for Onesiphorus : — 

‘ The Lord grant unto him to find mercy of the Lord 
in that day.’^ 

It is probable, though not absolutely certain, that 
Onesiphorus was dead at the time when St. Paul wrote 
thus ; and hence the passage has been hotly disputed by 
the opponents and defenders of the practice of praying 
for the departed. In many eases the opinions of com- 
mentators have obviously been fixed beforehand on the 
subject, and their only desire is to adapt St. Paul’s 
language to their own views. The most natural impres- 
sion conveyed by the manner in which Onesiphorus is 
mentioned certainly implies that he was either dead, or 
at least that St. Paul was rmable to communicate with 
him. The former alternative seems the more probable. 
On the other hand, the practice of praying for the dead 
can hardly have been a recognised custom in the primi- 
tive Church, otherwise we should read of it somewhere 
in the New Testament ; and where our sources of in- 
formation are so extensive, this argumentwn e silentio 
is of much weight.® Indeed, so long as the return of the 
Lord was expected immediately, there seemed no need 
for the custom ; for the dead were but sleeping for a 
little while till Christ should bring them back again at 
His Parousia. St. Paul’s prayer in this passage is the 
natural expression of love for one who had gone before ; — 
a prayer not based upon any reasoned doctrine, but 
springing instinctively from a faith which had learnt the 
power of prayer, and which stretched out across the 

^ 2 Tim. i. 18. Sec {c.tj,) Milligan in Hastings’ Dutiommj ofth(\ Ihhh^ art. 

* Onesiphorus,* vol. hi. p. 822. - See below, p, 873, note (2). 
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barrier of physical death into that spiritual world where 
the Communion of Saints is still a reality, and where 
human love remains an ever-abiding power. Our Lord, 
so far as we know, gave no explicit instructions either 
commanding or forbidding the practice of praying for 
the dead ; and the Church of England has followed His 
example. It is left to the discretion of Christ’s followers 
on earth to decide whether they shall plead for those 
who have passed beyond the veil, or leave the matter in 
the hands of God. But neither this nor any other 
passage in the New Testament gives the slightest support 
to the doctrine of an intermediate state of prolonged 
purgatorial suffering through which all the faithful must 
pass, but which may be lightened by the intercessions 
of the living. Such a conception is wholly foreign to 
the faith of the early Church; it is entirely different 
firom St. Paul’s prayer for Onesiphorus, which is con- 
centrated, not on any intermediate state, but on the 
crisis of ‘ that Day,’ i.e. the Last Judgment. 

It is in the Pastoral Epistles that we find the first 
reference to eschatological heresies : — 

‘ Hymeaaeus and Philetus . . . have erred, saying that 
the resurrection is past already.’ ^ 

Now we saw that St. Paul himself in his letter to the 
Ephesians used language which may have given rise 
to this error : — ‘ God hath raised us up with Christ.’ ^ 
But St. Paul was able to believe in a spiritual resurrection 
in this life without giving up his hope of the resurrection 
at the Last Day. Men of shallower minds thought that 
the two ideas were irreconcilable ; and if they held the 
first, they rejected the second. There is little doubt 
that this was the error of Hymenaeus and Philetus ; they 
said that the resurrection was altogether past and done 

1 2 Tim. 11 . 17, 18, Another reading is * a resurrection.’ 

® Eph. ii. 6. 
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witli, and thereby they overthrew the Christian faith 
in the resurrection to come. Because they could not 
understand the fulness of St. Paul’s doctrine of the 
resurrection, they selected one aspect of it alone, and 
maintained that this constituted the whole truth. In 
so doing they manifested the typical spirit of heresy. 

One other feature of the Pastoral Epistles deserves 
our notice. The thought that ‘the times are waxing 
late’ seems here restored to greater prominence than 
in the two previous groups of St. Paul’s letters ; and 
the reason is not far to seek. Times of trouble and 
disappointment are generally times when the eschato- 
logical hope shines brightest ; and when St. Paul wrote 
the Pastoral Epistles, there was not only the prospect of 
impending war between the Church and the World, but 
also a special outburst of unwholesome doctrine within 
the Church herself. So St. Paul reminds his readers 
that these disquieting signs are themselves the fore- 
runners of coming deliverance. 

‘ The Spirit saith expressly, that in later times some 
shall fall away from the faith.’ ‘ 

‘ Know this, that in the last days grievous times shall 
coma For men shall he lovers of self, lovers of money . . . 
holding a form of godliness, but having denied the power 
thereof.’ ^ 

This is a line of argument which, although characteristic 
of early Christianity, is yet somewhat different from the 
spirit of the most primitive apostolic eschatology, which 
sprang from enthusiasm rather than from despondency. “ 

In concluding this chapter, it remains for us to 
endeavour to estimate the value of St. Paul’s eschatology. 
It would be hard to name any man in the history of the 
Christian Church who has done so much as St. Paul to 

1 1 Tim. iv. 1. * 2 Tim, iii. 1-6. ® See above, p. 243. 

TT 
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influence tiie development of the Christian Doctrine of 
the Last Things. He was the first to realise that the 
fundamental ideas of primitive Judaeo-Christian eschato- 
logy were of permanent value apart from the intense 
and immediate expectation of the Lord’s return. And 
he was also the first to translate the ancient Jewish 
phrases into language which was more intelligible to the 
Gentile mind. So it has come to pass that wherever 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ has been preached throughout 
the whole world, there also the doctrines of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles have been welcomed as an 
inspired interpretation of his Master’s teaching. 

We gain nothing in true reverence for St. Paul by 
refusing to recognise the great change which passed 
over his doctrines as the years rolled by. If the Lord 
Himself ‘increased in wisdom,’ how much more must 
the disciple have needs done the same! But on the 
other hand, the doctrinal development which we observe 
in St. Paul’s epistles is a true evolution, and not a 
revolution. The vision which he saw on the road to 
Damascus remained before his eyes all the days, until 
his earthly race was run ; and for the foundation of his 
Christian teaching, from the first to the last, he preached 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. But as St. Paul 
meditated on his belief in the Messiahship of Jesus, and 
on the new visions of the future which it revealed, fresh 
truths one by one flashed upon his mind ; and he saw 
that the Christian Faith did not destroy but rather 
fulfilled the noblest aspirations, not only of the Hebrews, 
but also of the Gentile world. And so he shows how 
the Christian doctrine of a resurrection-body not only 
provides an answer to those longings of the human heart 
which had prompted the Greek idea of a bodiless im- 
mortality of the soul, but is indeed more truly satisfying 
to our reason. He teaches that the New Life must 
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begin in this world if it is to be fully realised hereafter ; 
and thus he emphasises the real value of the present. 
Yet he points onward to the final consummation of all 
things in God, when all the ‘ broken lights ’ of earth 
shall be seen in their fulness and glory. Although St. 
Paul destroyed some of the outward forms of primitive 
Christian eschatology by adaptmg it to Gentile thought, 
yet by that very process he helped to unveil its inner 
meaning. He disturbed the outward simplicity and 
symmetry of the earliest apostolic doctrine of the Last 
Things ; but he showed that the foundations rested on 
a bed-rock of truth, which has never yet been shaken. 


[Note. — In Zahn’s Introdwtion to the New Testament 
(Eng. trans., Edinburgh, 1909 — published since the above 
chapter was written), it is contended that the Epistle to the 
Galatians was the earliest of all St. Paul’s letters, written in 
A.D. 53, “not very long before the writing of 1 Thessalonians ” 
(vol. i. p. 199). If this conclusion were accepted, the argu- 
ment of pp. 270-272 above, with regard to the growth of 
St. Paul’s opposition to Judaism in the interval between 
Thessalonians and Galatians, would require to be modified.] 
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THE APOCALYPSE OP ST. JOHN 

The Eevelation of St. John deals more directly and 
more fuUy with the Doctrine of the Last Things than 
any other book in the Canonical Scripturas. Yet the 
very fulness of the treatment, with its wealth of tradi- 
tional imagery and symbolism, makes it all the more 
difficult to grasp those features which are the most 
essential The Johannine Apocalypse clearly shares 
the peculiar form of the apocalyptic literature in general ; 
and a true interpretation of the book must take due 
account of this fact. 

The difficult question of authorship is not one upon 
which we need enter. If the book belongs to the 
apostoHc age, its value as an illustration of primitive 
Christian eschatology is assured, whether it be from the 
pen of St. J ohn or no. The balance of English scholarship 
is divided between a date in the times of Nero {circa 
A.D. 65) and a date towards the close of Domitian’s reign 
{circa a.d. 95).^ The book was certainly written while 
the memory of persecution was fresh in the mind of the 
author, and when Imperial Kome was the greatest enemy 
to the spread of the Christian religion. The later date 
is preferred by Dr. Swete, and is strongly supported by 

^ See Swete's Commentary^ Introduction, pp xcix-cvi. In Dr. Hort’s 
posthumous work on the Apocalypse (ed. 1908), he favours the beginning of 
Vespasian’s reign (a.d, 69 or 70). 
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external testimony. On the other hand, there are 
certain sections which seem to agree best with the reign 
of Nero ; and it may be that the book contains elements 
of various dates. 

The most convenient method of studying the eschato- 
logy of the Johannine Apocalypse will be to glance 
briefly at the general plan of the book, and then to 
discuss in greater detail one or two of the most important 
points. The main divisions are as follows : — 

(а) Prologue (i. 1-8). 

(б) Christ and the Seven Churches (i. 9-iii. 22). 

(c) The Vision of the Opening of the Sealed Book (iv. 

1-xi. 19). 

(d) The Vision of the Fall of Eoine (xii. 1-xviii. 24). 

(e) The Vision of the Last Judgment (xix. 1-xx. 15). 

(/) The Vision of the City of God (xxi. 1-xxiL 21). 

(а) In the Prologue there is little that calls for our 
special notice. The writer’s reference to the coming of 
Christ ‘ with the clouds ’ is obviously a reminiscence of 
Daniel; and so is the vision of our Lord in glory, 
which immediately follows. It is significant that 
Daniel’s description of the ‘Ancient of Days’ should 
here be applied without hesitation to Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

It should also be noticed that the book claims to 
deal with ‘ the things which shall shortly (eV Ta;;^6t) come 
to pass’ (i. 1 ), — surely a warning against rash attempts 
to discover the fulfilment of the apocalyptic details of 
the book in events of modern history. 

(б) The next section (i. 9-iii. 22) consists of the 
Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia. The chief 
eschatological references in these letters occur in the 
promises to ‘ him that overcometh.’ The interpretation 
of some of these is obscure, but in most cases they refer 
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to current esciiatological beliefs,^ or else tbey are 
explained in the later part of the book.^ 


(c) The Vision of the Opening of the Sealed Booh 
(iv. 1-xi. 19) 

The writer describes a vision of Heaven, where the 
Most High is seen sitting upon a throne, surrounded 
with seated elders and four living creatures ; ® 

‘ And in the midst of the throne and of the four living 
creatures, and in the midst of the elders, a Lamb standing, 
as though it had been slain.’ * 

The sealed Book of Destiny is seen in the hand of the 
Most High, and He delivers it to the Lamb, who begins 
to open the seals one by one (iv. 1-v. 14). As the 
Lamb breaks each of the first four seals, four horsemen 
come forth one by one, symbolising in turn Victory, 
War, Famine, and Death. Then, after the fifth seal is 
broken, the author hears the cry of God’s martyred 
saints, praying that the times may soon be fulfilled 
(vi. 1-11). 

Up to this point, the vision corresponds with the 
historical circumstances of the Christian Church at the 
close of the first century a.d. Rome had forced her 
way to prosperity, heedless of the sufferings thereby 
entailed upon the world ; her victory had brought wmr, 
and famine, and death in its train. Her hand was 

^ ejj, ‘the tree of life in the Paradi&e of God ’ (ii. 7), or ‘the book of life' 
(iii. 5), etc. See Swete’s notes ad loc, for reference to Jewish apocalypses. 

e,cj, ‘the second death’ (ii. 11; cf xx. 14), or the ‘white gaiments' 
(lii. 5 ; cf. vii. 9). 

3 Cf. Ezek. i 5 ff. 

^ Rev. v. 6, The phrase ^^dpvlov . cos ictpay/n^vov ” niay W'ell be adapted from 
Isa. liii 7 (LXX) “cos TTpS^aroy M a<f>ay^v Butin the Jewish apocalypses 

human persons are often symbolised by sheep or lambs (e.y. Eth. En. xc.). 
The dramatic change by which our Lord is first described as ‘ the Lion of the 
tribe of Judah ' (v. 6), and theh as ‘ the Lamb ’ (v. 6), is no doubt designed to 
emphasise two aspects of His Person. 
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now beginning to press heavily upon the followers of 
Jesus Christ; and the cry of those whom she had 
murdered was pleading before God that He would soon 
redeem His promises. There can be little doubt that 
the author of the Apocalypse is here describing the 
events of his own day ; and we can further gather that 
he himself was living in the times of the breaking of 
the fifth seal, for when we come to the opening of the 
sixth and seventh seals, we find the whole atmosphere is 
changed. After the sixth seal is broken, the universe 
is shaken with convulsions ; the sun and moon become 
black, and the stars fall upon the earth ; ‘ the heaven 
is removed as a scroll when it is rolled up, and every 
mountain and island are moved out of their places.” 
We feel that we have passed from an apocalyptic 
retrospect of history to an apocalyptic prediction of the 
Messianic Woes. It follows that the events described 
in the remainder of this ‘ Vision of the Seals ’ had not 
taken place when the apocalyptist wrote, but are 
‘ revelations ’ of the future. After the cosmic portents 
comes a temporary respite, while the servants of God 
are sealed to protect them from the coming troubles ; 
and we are shown a noble vision of the white-robed 
multitude of the elect, gathered before the throne 
(vii. 1-17). 

Next the seventh and last seal is broken ; and in 
the midst of prolonged silence, seven angels with 
trumpets prepare to proclaim the coming of the Seven 
Last Woes. The description of these Woes, which 
follows ill chapters viii. and ix., reminds us very much 
of the Jewish apocalyptists. There will be hail and 
fire, a third part of the sea and of the rivers will bo 
jiolluted, a third part of the sun, moon, and stars will 
be darkened, the men who are not sealed will be 


^ Rov. vi. 14. 
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tormented by scorpions and plagues, and a third part 
of mankind will be killed. But these punishments 
do not lead to amendment on the part of the survivors, 

‘ The rest of mankind, which were not killed with 
these plagues, repented not of the works of their hands, 
that they should not worship devils, and the idols ; . . . 
and they repented not of their murders, nor of their 
sorceries, nor of their fornication, nor of their thefts.’ ^ 

Next a fiery angel descends from heaven, and swears 
that ‘there shall be time no longer;’^ and he gives 
to the seer a fresh commission to prophesy, under 
Ezekiel’s figure of a little book, bitter to the belly, but 
sweet to the mouth.^ 

At this point we come to chapter xi., which is one 
of the most puzzling in the whole book. The seer is 
instructed to measure the Temple, and is told that 
the Holy City, and even the outer Court of the Temple 
itself, is to be delivered for three and a half years * to 
the Gentiles, If the Apocalypse belongs to the time 
of Domitian, after the Fall of Jerusalem, then ‘the 
Temple ’ and ‘ the Holy City ’ must here be symbolical 
expressions.® On the other hand, if this section had 
been written circa a.d. 65, the terms might be inter- 
preted literally and naturally to refer to the writer’s 
expectation of the impending fate of Jerusalem. In 
xi. 3 we read of the two prophetic ‘witnesses,’ who will 
prophesy during the three and a half years, and will 
then be slain by a beast coming up from the abyss. 
But after three and a half days they will be raised 
up, and wfiU ascend to heaven. Who are the ‘ two 

^ Rev. ix. 20, 21. 2 

Rev. X. 8-11 ; of. Ezek. iii, 1-3, 

^ Rev. xi. 2. 1^0 doubt an ‘ interpretation ’ of Dan. vii. 25 : ‘He [tbe 

little born] shall think to change the times and the law ; and they shall be 
delivered into his hand until a tvrm cmd times md half a time . ' 

® So Dr. Swete (p. 132, notes on xi. 1) takes * the Temple * to denote the 
Church, and ‘ the outer court ’ to signify the Synagogue. 
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witnesses ’ ? In verse 4, they are expressly identified 
with the ‘two olive-trees and the two candlesticks’ 
described in Zechariah iv., and there interpreted to be 
‘ the two sons of oil (i.e. “ anointed ones ”) that stand 
by the Lord of the whole earth.’ It is generally 
supposed that Zechariah was referring under this 
symbol, either to Joshua and Zerubbabel, or else to 
angelic attendants on the Deity, commissioned to 
min ister to Israel. But while the Christian Apocalypse 
adopts the ancient symbol, it is unlikely that the 
ancient significance of it was strictly retained. Many 
patristic interpretations of the ‘ two witnesses ’ are cited 
by Dr. Swete ; such as Moses and Elijah, the Law and 
the Gospel. Dr. Swete himself considers that the 
witness of the Church is intended, the language being 
partly borrowed from Zechariah iv., and influenced by 
Malachi’s picture of the forerunner and by the appear- 
ance of Moses and Elijah at the Transfiguration of our 
Lord.^ But whatever may have been the spiritual 
meaning present to the writer of the Apocalypse, there 
can be little doubt that the readers of the book would 
understand the ‘ two witnesses ’ to be individual pro- 
phetic forerunners of the Last Crisis, who testify 
against the evils of the Last Times. Whether they 
would identify them with Moses and Elijah, as the 
Transfiguration might suggest, or with Elijah and 
Enoch, as the reference to their assumption might 
seem to imply, is a question which we have not 
sufficient evidence to answer. In either case the beast 
who slays them is a type of the last great outburst 
of evil ; perhaps Anti-Christ himself.^ 

After the death of the two witnesses comes a great 
earthquake, and then the New Era is inaugurated. 
‘ The Kingdom of the world becomes the Kingdom 

^ Swete, p. 134, notes on xL 3. 

^ See Bousset, Antichrist jMjcnd^ chap. xiv. 
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of our Lord and of Jiis Christ,’^ and the heavenly 
tenaple is opened to be the scene of the perfected 
worship of God." 

{d) The Vision of the Fall of Rome 

The vision of the opening of the seals ends with 
chapter xi. ; the next chapter begins a series of visions 
which depict the Fall of Rome. First we read of the 
birth of our Lord, ‘the man child who is to rule all 
nations with a rod of iron ’ (xii. 5), and of the 
hostility of Satan, ‘ the dragon,’ towards the man 
child and the rest of His mother’s children {i.e. the 
Christians) (xii. 3-6, 13-17). Then in chapter xiii. 
comes a description of the Roman power, under the 
form of a seven-headed and ten-horned beast, coming 
up out of the sea, and inspired by Satanic power, who 
claims the worship of the world and makes war upon 
the Saints of God (xiii. 1-9). Then there comes from 
the earth another beast, who promotes the worship of 
the first beast by false miracles, and sets a mark on 
the foreheads and right hands of all who are subjected 
to him (xiii. 11-17). The number of the beast is six 
hundred and sixty-six (xiii. 18). 

The first beast clearly symbolises the Roman Empire, 
with special reference to the prevalence of Caesar- 
worship. The interpretation of the second beast is 
doubtful. Dr. Swete thinks that it signifies the popular 
superstitions which, for their own advantages, supported 
the cult of the Emperor. But the language seems 
equally consistent with the theory that here we have 
a blending of the Jewish idea of a supernatural anti- 
Messiah with the expectation of the resurrection of 
Nero and his return as a great conqueror.® The 

* Eev si 16. 2 Rev. si 19. 

s A list of passages, loft in classical authors and in the Sibylline Oracles, 

(Continued on next pige,) 
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interpretations of the number six hundred and sixfcj- 
six are various, though it is evidently a cryptic reference 
to Eome, in some aspect or another/ 

In chapter xiv. the scene is again laid in heaven, 
where the hundred and forty -four thousand, bearing 
on their foreheads, not the mark of the Beast, but the 
Name of the Lamb, are gathered before the throne. A 
succession of angelic messengers is seen, proclaiming 
the Fall of Eome and the impending Great Judgment. 
The Son of Man appears seated on the clouds, and 
sends forth His angels to gather in the harvest of 
the world. 

Next, after a vision in chapter xv. of the victorious 
martyrs standing by the heavenly sea, we come in 
chapter xvi. to another account of the Woes, symbolised 
this time by the outpouring of the bowls of God’s 
wrath upon the earth. These Woes are very similar 
to those described in the \dsion of the opening of the 
seals (chapters viii.-xi.). Men are plagued with sores 
and burns ; the sea and the rivers are polluted ; the 
earth is filled with the spirits of devils, and rent with 
fearful convulsions. Chapter xvii. describes the vision 
of Eome, the Scarlet Woman, sitting on seven hills, 
and ‘reigning over the Kings of the earth.’ The 
symbolic description of the political situation at the 
time, under the familiar figures of beasts and horns, 
need not detain us here. Dr. Swete*^ considers that 
the reign of Vespasian is the date indicated; so that 

wliere this popular belief is referred to, will be fouucl in Hastings' Dictionary of 
the Dible, vol. iii. p 517, art. ‘Nero.' See also below, pp 324-328. 

^ ScoSwetc, pp. 175-176 ; ci*. Introduction, p. cxxxviii. The most probable 
explanation is that it is the numerical value of the Hebrew letters nop pn: (Nero 
Caesar), or else of the Greek “ AATBINOS.” If the former bo correct, it is an 
argument for a date in Doiuitian’s reign, after the figure of Nero had become 
invested with su])eruatural and legendary attributes. For early Christian 
conjecturoH, see Iren. Adv. Jlaer v. 30. 

Sweto, pp. 220-221, notes on xvii 10, 11. 
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either this vision is of earlier date than other parts 
of the Apocalypse, or else the writer has deliberately 
written from an earlier standpoint. 

Chapter xviii. describes the Fall of Rome. In 
surging language, which rises at times into a triumph- 
song of terrible ferocity, and anon falls into a mournful 
dirge, a word - picture is painted without parallel in 
the New Testament, Nothing could illustrate in more 
striking manner the change which had come over the 
Churches outlook since the days — at most half a 
century, and perhaps only two decades earlier — when 
St. Paul, writing to the Thessalonians, looked to 
Rome as the bulwark of religious liberty. Now, all is 
changed : — 

* Come forth, my people, out of her, that ye have no 
fellowship with her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues ; for her sins have reached even unto heaven, and 
God hath remembered her iniquities. Render unto her 
even as she rendered, and double unto her the double 
according to her works. ... Woe, woe, the great city, 
Babylon, the strong city ! for in one hour is thy judgment 
come 1 . . . Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye saints, 
and ye apostles, and ye prophets; for God hath judged 
yom judgment on her. And a strong angel took up a 
stone, as it were a great millstone, and cast it into the 
sea, saying, Thus with a mighty fall shall Babylon, the 
great city, be cast down, and shall be found no more 
at all.' ^ 


(e) The Vision of the Last Judgment 

In chapter xix. the subject of the vision again 
changes, and we are introduced to the preparations for 
the ‘ marriage-supper of the Lamb.’ The Old Testament 
figure, of Israel the bride of Jahveli,^ is here transferred 
to the Church, the bride of her Lord, who in the last 

1 Rer. xviii. 4-6, 10, 20, 21. a Hosea ii. 19, etc. 
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days will become truly one with Him. The Divine 
Bridegroom appears riding on a white horse ; ‘ His name is 
called The Word of God, . . . and he hath on his garment 
and on his thigh a name written, “ King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords.” ’ ^ 

Then (vv. 17, 18) follows an invitation — strange 
and harsh to our Western minds — to the scavenger- 
birds to come and devour the carcases of the slain 
enemies of God (xix. 17-18). Parallels from the Jewish 
apocalypses are not wanting.* 

After this, the Beast and the false prophet are slain 
(xix. 19-21), and Satan is shut into the abyss for a 
thousand years (xx. 1-3). Then a judgment is held, 
and the faithful dead who have remained loyal to their 
Faith are revived to life at the ‘ first resurrection,’ and 
reign with Christ a thousand years (xx. 4-6). At the 
close of the thousand years, Satan is released for a time, 
and goes forth to gather the hosts of evil, with Gog and 
Magog, for the final struggle. He is vanquished, and 
then finally consigned to unending torments (xx. 7-10). 
A second and universal resurrection then takes place, 
and a second and universal judgment of mankind is held ; 
and those who are condemned by it are consigned ‘to 
the lake of fire, which is the second death.’ ® 

The idea of a ‘ millennium ’ had occurred before St. 
John’s time, in some of the Jewish apocalypses.'* In 
the New Testament Apocalypse, the doctrine is not 
presented in a materialistic form ; but even so, it is 
exceedingly difficult to attach to it any meaning which 

^ Rev. XIX. 11-16. 

Ap. Bar. xxix. 3-8 , Eth. En. lx. 7, 8 ; 4 Ezra vi. 49-52 ; cf Ps. Ixxiv. 
14. Dr. Oestorlcy {Doctrine of the Last Things^ pp. 122-123, etc.) associates 
this idea ^Mth that of the baiKiuot spared by God lor His ISaints in the 
Kingdom, Eth. Eii Ixii. M. But surely there is a wide dilferonco between 
tlie two. 

® Rev. .XX. 14. 

^ e,(j. Shiv. Ell See above, p. 105. 
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seems likely to possess a permanent value ; nor can we 
claim for it any authority in the teaching of our Lorcl.^ 

( /) The Vision of the City of God 

The last two chapters of St. John's Apocalypse 
afford us a picture of the ideal City of God, which in 
many respects is unsurpassed in the whole of the New 
Testament for the nobility of its conception. 

'I heard a great voice out of the throne, saying, 
'' Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall 
dwell with them, and they shall be his peoples, and God 
himself shall be with them, and be their God; and he 
shall wipe away every tear from their eyes; and death 
shall be no more ; neither shall there be mourning, nor 
crying, nor pain, any more; the first things are passed 
away.'' . . . xlnd I saw no temple [in the city] ; for the 
Lord God, the Almighty, and the Lamb, are the temple 
thereof And the city hath no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon, to shine upon it ; for the glory of God did 
lighten it, and the lamp thereof is the Lamb. And the 
nations shall walk amidst the light thereof ; and the kings 
of the earth do bring their glory into it. And the gates 
thereof shall in no wise be shut by day ; for there shall be 
no night there. And they shall bring the glory and the 
honour of the nations into it. And there shall in no 
wise enter into it anything unclean, or he that maketli an 
abomination and a he ; but only they which are written 
in the Lamb's book of life.' ^ 

This vision of the final consummation, in the con- 
cluding chapters of the Apocalypse, shows us how deep 
was the spiritual insight of the writer. And so the book 

1 The supposition that such sayings as :Matt. xix. 28, ‘Ye shall sit on 
twelve thrones . . . etc.,’ or Luke xix. 17, * Be thou ruler over ten cities,’ 
were intended by our Lord to refer to future events upon this earth, scarcely 
needs serious refutation. 

2 Lev. XXI 3, 4, 22-27 
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is valuable in the first place as a warning that it is 
unwise to assume that the apocalyptic imagery of the 
early Christians is to be understood quite literally. In 
the Johannine Apocalypse, if anywhere, this imagery 
occupies a pre-eminent place, and it might seem that 
the writer intended to offer a series of detailed pre- 
dictions of future events. Yet ever and anon we meet 
with a few words of explanation which show that under- 
neath the eschatological language, which sounds so 
strange to our ears, there is a spiritual teaching not less 
noble than that of St. Paul or of the Fourth Gospel. 
In reading the Apocalypse, the central thought to be 
borne in mind is the age-long conflict between good and 
evil, between the Church and the World, culminating in 
the triumph of the righteous by the help of God’s 
almighty power. 

The Apocalypse is also of special value as an 
illustration of a type of thought prevalent in the 
primitive Church. Many incidental sayings in the 
Epistles and Gospels become filled with new life when 
we compare them with the pictures in the Apocalypse ; 
and abstract doctrines are seen clothed with a living 
reality which would bring them home to the hearts of 
the people. For instance, while the meaning of St. 
Paul’s eschatology in Ephesians would scarcely be under- 
stood save by men of some intellectual training, the 
dramatic pictures of salvation and judgment in the 
Apocalypse would convey a clear meaning even to the 
simplest mind. 

One other point deserves to be noticed. Of all the 
apocalypses, Jewish and Christian, which have come 
down to us, the Apocalypse of John is the only one 
which is not presented under an assumed name. In 
this respect, the book is a prophecy rather than an 
apocalypse; for the writer knows he has received a 
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message from God Himself, and is not ashamed to 
proclaim it to the world in his own name as the 
messenger of the Almighty. Herein we see the real 
strength of primitive Christian eschatology ; it was no 
mere repetition of past traditions, but an outburst of 
intense conviction. The language belonged to Jewish 
apocalyptic, but the spirit was of Christ. 

We have now concluded our study of apostolic 
eschatology as illustrated by the books of the Hew 
Testament. But it is not possible to define any one 
moment of time at which the apostolic teaching ceased 
and the sub-apostolic teaching began. The successors 
of the apostles lived and taught for a time by the side 
of the first pillars of the Church, and the progress of 
doctrine went forward without interruption. Hence we 
shall be better able to estimate the true significance of 
apostolic eschatology when we have studied the writings 
of the age which followed ; and at this point it will be 
sufficient briefly to recall the main conclusions reached 
in the foregoing section of our study. 

We saw that the most primitive Christian eschatology 
followed the outlines of current Jewish expectation, but 
added a new doctrine, — the Messiahship of Jesus, and 
His immediate return on the clouds of heaven. It was 
a simple and consistent teaching, based on the most 
disinterested motives, and inspired by the courage of 
absolute conviction. 

Next we traced the development of this primitive 
creed along Jewish lines in the Epistles of St. James, 
St. Peter, St. Jude, and in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
and we saw that St. John, by profound meditation, 
sought out the eternal truths which lay behind the 
dramatic imagery. In all these epistles the Doctrine 
of the Last Things is considered from the standpoint of 
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men trained in Jewish modes of thought, and familiar 
with the axioms of Jewish eschatology. But in some 
of the later epistles, the peculiar primitive features 
are less prominent ; apocalyptic details become more 
plentiful, the depreciation of this world more marked, 
and the expectation of the Messiah’s return less intense. 

In the earliest letters of St. Paul we found that the 
eschatology was no less Jewish than in the non-Pauline 
Epistles. But later on, the apostle set himself to explain 
the meaning of the primitive Christian eschatology 
to his Gentile converts, and interpreted the Judaeo- 
Christian doctrines in the light of Greek ideas. Besides 
this, St. Paul, like his fellow-apostle at Ephesus, had 
evidently been pondering much upon the inner meaning 
of the eschatological doctrines. 

Lastly, in the New Testament Apocalypse, we found 
a store-house of eschatological symbolism, which explains 
many hard sayings in the apostolic teaching, and 
abundantly illustrates the thoughts and hopes of the 
primitive Christians. 

In the concluding part of this essay we shall trace 
the further course of primitive Christian eschatology, 
and endeavour to foUow the process by which it became 
gradually assimilated to the normal type of eschatology 
which has prevailed throughout the later ages of the 
Church. 


X 
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ESCHATOLOGY IN THE SUB-APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH 

CHAPTER XXV 

THE DECLINE OF PRIMITIVE JUDAEO-CHRISTIAN 
ESCHATOLOGY 

In the first century of the Christian Era, the eyes of 
aU the nations were fixed upon Rome, the centre of 
the world’s government, and the mistress whom none 
dared to disobey. The spread of the Roman Empire 
and the growing consolidation of its various parts had 
done much to break down the barriers between race and 
race, and to facilitate intercourse between one country 
and another. ‘ The world,’ says Dr. Bigg, ‘ woke up to 
find itself one family,’ ^ One result of this new sense 
of unity among the peoples of the earth was an inter- 
change of ideas upon all subjects, including religious 
beliefs and customs. Even in earlier times there had 
been close and frequent intercourse between Rome 
and Greece, and Rome was continually influenced by 
the keen intellectual ability of her less prosperous 
neighbour ; but the lore of the mysterious East was 
as yet scarcely known to the Western world. But in 

^ Bigg, The Church's Task under the Roman JSmjpiro (Oxford, 1905), p. y7. 
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the first and second centuries of our Era, Oriental 
cults and creeds gradually spread westward, were 
welcomed there as the latest novelty in religious matters, 
and were admitted to terms of equality with the worship 
of the ancient gods of Greece and Eome. 

The readiness with which foreign beliefs were 
accepted in the West during the early years of the 
Church’s history adds to the difficulties of studying 
the literature of this period. For it is unsafe to rely 
exclusively on internal evidence to determine when 
and where the various books were written, since the 
doctrines formerly associated with one particular religion 
were now spread over a great part of the world. 

To an impartial observer living at the end of the 
first century, Christianity would have seemed to be 
one of the most insignificant of the Eastern supersti- 
tions which were making their way into Western 
civilisation. Compared with its more imposing rivals, 
such as, for instance, the revived worship of Isis and 
Osiris,^ its chances of obtaining a prominent place 
among the recognised forms of religion must have 
appeared small indeed. But, in fact, Christianity 
demanded even more than a prominent place. For 
whilst the other cults only asked to be admitted to 
share in the Pantheon, the religion of Christ boldly 
claimed to be the only worship of the one true God. 
The verdict of history has justified that claim, absurd 
though it must have seemed at the time ; and therein 
we see one of the most striking proofs of the unique 
power of Christianity. But although the Church came 
forth victorious from her long struggle for supremacy, 
she bears to this day the marks of the conflict. 
Hellenism, Montanism, Gnosticism have ceased to be 
living powers in the world, and are now but names 


^ See {c.(j,) Bigg, o??. pp. 40-46. 
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of the past ; yet some features from each have 
become permanently impressed upon the doctrines of 
Christianity. The reader who turns straight from the 
perusal of the New Testament to the writings, say, of 
Origen, will realise how immense has been the influence 
of Gentile — and especially of Greek — ideas upon the 
Christian Church. 

In this Part of the present essay it will be our aim 
to trace the history of the Christian Doctrine of the 
Last Things during the period when it became more 
and more associated with Greek ideas in Western 
Christendom, and to note at the same time the more 
conservative character of the eschatology which pre- 
vailed in certain branches of the Church. 

It will be convenient to divide our study of this 
period into three parts, (i) The decline of primitive 
Judaeo -Christian eschatology, (ii.) The apocalyptic 
literature of early Christianity, (iii.) The influence 
of Greek thought upon primitive Christian eschatology. 
Such divisions are not wholly satisfactory ; for we 
have just pointed out that there was a widespread 
interchange of ideas all over the Western world at 
this time; and we shall find that many of the early 
Christian books might be placed under any or all of the 
above headings. But some classification is desirable in 
order to guide our thoughts, and to remind us of the 
general tendencies of Christian behef during the first 
two centuries of the Church’s life. The remainder of 
the present chapter -will be occupied with the first of 
the above-mentioned divisions — ‘ the decline of primi- 
tive Judaeo-Ch.ristian eschatology.’ 

The primitive type of Jewish Christianity which 
produced the Epistle of St. James and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews naturally looked to Jerusalem as the 
centre of its worship. But after the fall of the Holy 
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City, it spread to some extent outside the limits of 
Palestine. In the cities of Syria and of Asia Minor 
the Jewish element in the Christian teaching appears 
to have been prominent and persistent. Syria was 
a natural place of refuge for the Christians of Judaea 
in the times of Eoman invasions, and they would 
influence the local character of the Christianity in that 
region. Also, the long residence of St. John at Ephesus, 
followed by the sacred memory of his teaching after 
his death, would make the Christians of Asia peculiarly 
unwilling to alter the primitive and Jewish form of 
the apostolic teaching. Thus the Churches of Palestine, 
Syria, and Asia Minor represent the Jewish and con- 
servative type of sub-apostolic Christianity, in which 
the influence of G-reek thought is not quickly evident. 
These were the Churches that produced the sub-apostolic 
literature which we are now about to consider, — a 
literature which is in many respects a true successor 
of the primitive Judaeo-Christian epistles of the New 
Testament. The chief extant examples of this type of 
writing are, the Didache, the Epistle of Polycarp to 
the Phihppians, and the Fragments of Papias. 

1. The Didache, or ‘ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles ’ ^ 

The theology of this book is of a strongly Jewish 
cast, and confirms the other indications of a Palestinian 
or Ephesine origin.^ The general line of thought 
reminds us of the primitive Christian teaching in Acts 
and in the earlier non-Pauline Epistles, although the 
non-can onical book displays an undoubted deterioration. 

^ The (iuotaiious are from Liglitfoot’s translation, except in some cases 
where the Greek is also given. 

® Taylor, Teaching of the Txoelu Apostles (Cambrnlgc, 1886), pp, 112- 
118. 
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The primitive tone of the Didaehe agrees well with 
a date in the first century a.i>. ^ 

The eschatology of the Didaehe is found chiefly in 
the concluding section. — 

‘Be watchful for your life; let your lamps not be 
quenched, and your loins not ungirded, but be ye ready ; 
for ye know not the hour in which our Lord cometh. . . . 
For m the last days the false prophets and corrupters 
shall be multiplied, and the sheep shall be turned into 
wolves, and love shall be turned into hate. . . . And 
then shall the deceiver of the world appear, as Son of 
God (rore ^av'qo'eraL 6 icocr^07r\avr}^ w vlo^ ®€ov ) ; and 
he shall work signs and wonders, and the earth shall be 
delivered into his hands ; and he shall do unholy things, 
which have never been since the world began. Then all 
created mankind shall come into the fire of testing, and 
many shall be offended and perish ; but they that endure 
in their faith shall be saved by the very curse (^ tt ’ avrov 
Tov KaraOifjbarof;). And then shall appear the signs of 
the truth ; first, a sign spread out {(rrjpuelov eKirerdo'ew^^ 
in heaven ; next, a sign of a trumpet's voice ; and the 
third, a resurrection of dead men (dvdcrraa-i,<; ve/cp&v), yet 
not of all, but as it was said, “ The Lord shall come and 
all the saints with him/' Then shall the world see the 
Lord coming upon the clouds of heaven/ ^ 

The eschatology of this passage is typically Judaeo- 
Christian, and bears no sign of the influence of Greek 
thought. Yet compared with the earliest Christian 
preaching, we notice a few points of difference. In the 
first place, the expectation of the Second Coming is con- 
firmed by an appeal to the evils of the time. We 
commented on this same feature in the later Epistles of 
St. Paul,^ and in the Epistles of St. John.*^ It is a sign 

^ So Taylor, op. c%t. ; and Vernon Bartlett in Hastingts’ Dictiouarij of the 
Bible, extra vol. pp. 448-449. Stanton (Hastings’ Ihctimary of the Bible, vol. 
ill. p. 633) suggests 125-150 a.d. , Harnack places it still latei. 

2 Didacke 16. ^ i Tim. iv. 1 , 2 Tim. iii. 1. 1 Jolm n. 18. 
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of an age of persecution and trouble ; and it was 
absent, as we saw, from the most primitive Christian 
eschatology.^ 

Again, the idea that the Anti-Messiah will be, as it 
were, an image of the true Messiah, is in the above pass- 
age more clearly expressed than in earlier literature. In 
1 Thessalonians, St. Paul had described the miracles 
which ‘ the Man of Sin ’ would work ; ® here we are told 
that he will ‘ appear as Son of God,’ and will rule over 
the earth.® This expectation of the rule of Anti-Christ 
intervening before the Last Consummation tends also to 
throw the Return of the Lord somewhat further mto 
the background. There was no room for any such 
intervening period in the earliest teaching of the 
apostles ; for then they believed that the ‘ Last Days ’ 
had already begun. It is significant that in Thessa- 
lonians the idea of Anti-Christ was used by St. Paul to 
explain the delay of the Parousia. 

The meaning of the “ iKTrirao-t's ” in heaven is some- 
what doubtful. Probably it is intended to explain the 
‘ sign of the Son of Man ’ in St. Matthew xxiv. 30 ; and 
Dr. Taylor’s suggestion that it refers to the sign of the 
cross seems likely enough. The very occurrence of such 
an interpretation of our Lord’s words indicates that we 
are here passing from the most primitive period, when 
the meaning of the eschatological language was familiar 
to all, into a later age when it needed explanation. 
Lightfoot, however, renders it simply as ‘a rift in 
heaven.’ 

The ‘ first resurrection ’ in this passage is to comprise 
the Saints only, who are to be raised in order to take 
part in the glorious Coming of the Son of Man. Nothing 
is said of a general resurrection ; for the extant narrative 

1 Sco above, p. 243, 2 above, p. 26(5, 

^ For a fuller exposition of this idea, see Hippolytus, Glmst and Aiht%-OhrhHti 
§ 20 (Ante-Niceiie Christian Library, vol. ix. p. 110). 
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ends with, the Advent of the Lord upon the clouds of 
heaven. The preliminary rule of Anti-Christ, and the 
‘first resurrection’ of the saints alone, are features 
common to the Didache and the Apocalypse of St. 
John, and in them may be seen the beginnings of later 
Chihasm. 

At times the language of the Didache with reference 
to immortality and eternal life reminds us of the 
Johannine Books. — 

‘We give thee thanks, Holy Father, ... for the 
knowledge and faith and immortality which thou hast 
made known unto us by thy Son (wat?) Jesus. . . . Thou 
didst bestow upon us spiritual food and drink and life 
eternal, through thy Son.’ ^ 

In spite of the Judaeo-Christian tone in the Didache, 
there is nothing which suggests that it is the con- 
troversial manifesto of an aggrieved minority in the 
Church. This confirms the impression that we are here 
dealing with a work of the first century, before the 
bodies of Jewish Christians had degenerated into schis- 
matic sects. The Didache thus exhibits a type of 
eschatology which was fully recognised within the 
Catholic Church. 

2. The Epistle of Poly carp to the Philippians 

Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, was one of the last 
survivors of those who had enjoyed personal intercourse 
with the apostles. His letter to the Philippians is not 
remarkable for great thoughts on any subject ; but the 
very simplicity of his words may well be a genuine echo 
of the oral teaching of the apostles. The absence of any 
sign of Gentile influence in St. Polycarp’s epistle leads 
us to place it among those books which retain most 


^ Didache 10. 
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completely the characteristics of the earliest Judaeo- 
Christian teaching. 

The name of Polycarp is specially associated with 
the school of St. John ; but there are not many echoes 
of the great apostle’s teaching in the extant letter of 
the Bishop of Smyrna. He does indeed quote the 
Johannine description of Anti-Christ;’- but the great 
thoughts of St. John are echoed but faintly in this letter 
as a whole. 

Altogether, there are very few references to eschato- 
logy throughout the epistle; and those that occur do 
not enter into any details. ‘ Jesus Christ,’ we read, ‘ is 
coming to judge the living and the dead ’ ; ^ but whether 
soon or late is not stated. The writer looks forward to 
a ‘ future world ’ and a ‘ reign with Christ ’ as the reward 
of the faithful,® and vigorously maintains the funda- 
mentals of Christian eschatology. — 

‘ Whosoever shall say that there is neither resurrection 

nor judgment, that man is the first-horn of Satan.’ * 

In short, the zeal and simplicity of this epistle 
remind us of the most primitive type of Christian 
eschatology. At the same time, the eschatological hope 
has unquestionably receded into the background, and no 
longer occupies a dominant position. And we also note 
the writer’s tendency to become a laudator temporis 
acti : ‘ Neither am I, nor is any other like me, able to 
follow the -wisdom of the blessed and glorious Paul.’ 
Such words are in marked contrast to the inspired con- 
viction of the New Testament writers ; and this decline 
of personal inspiration in the sub-apostolic age is of 
deep significance in the history of Christian doctrine. 

^ Polyc. ad Phil. 7 : ‘ Whosoever shall not confess that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh, is Antichiist ’ ( = 1 JTohn iv. 3). 

® Polyc. ad Phil. 2. 

3 Polyc. ad Phil. 5 (cf. Martyrdom of Poly carp, 14). 

■* Polyc. ad Phil. 7. 
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3. Papias 

Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, was, like his brother of 
Smyrna, a disciple of the school of St. John. He was 
probably born about the time of the Fall of Jerusalem, 
and died towards the close of the first half of the second 
century. In the chief fragment of his writings which 
deals with eschatology we find the simplicity of Polycarp 
exaggerated into a grotesque credulity. It is unnecessary 
here to repeat at length the description of the joys of 
the millennial kingdom of God on earth — a description 
which Papias asserts to be derived from our Lord 
Himself, through the oral tradition of St. John and 
‘ the elders.’ 

‘ The days will come, in which vines shall grow, each 
having ten thousand shoots, and on each shoot ten thousand 
branches, and on each branch again ten thousand twigs, 
and on each twig ten thousand clusters, and on each 
cluster ten thousand grapes, . . . ’ ; and so forth.^ 

‘ These things,’ concludes the good bishop, ‘ are credible 
to them that believe.’ Surely Eusebius was not too 
severe when he described Papias as a man ‘ very limited 
in his comprehension,’ who misunderstood the apostolic 
records.® It is interesting, however, to note that Papias’s 
conception was not an original one, being borrowed in 
large part from the Apocalypse of Baruch.® The other 
Fragments of Papias have little bearing on eschatology. 
One, however, refers to the history of the angels ; * and 
Anastasius of Sinai states that Papias ‘ interpreted the 
sayings about Paradise spiritually.’ ® The extract taken 

^ Iren. Adv. £[aer, y. 33, 3f. (rraguient iv. m the Ante-Nicene Chnstian 
Library, vol. i. p 443.) 

“ Euseb. JEC.R ui. 39. 

3 Ap. Bar. xxix. 5. See above, p 97, note (1). 

^ Eragraent vxi in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. i. p. 444 (from 
Andreas of Caesarea). 

® Anastasius, ConteTiipl, Anagog in Sexaem vii. 
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from Papias by Irenaeus, and given above, will modify 
our regret that further details of these ‘ spiritual inter- 
pretations ’ have not been recorded. We are also told 
by Eusebius that Papias stated that there will be a 
period of about a thousand years (xiXcdBa nva ir&v 
ecrea-dat) after the resurrection of the dead, and that the 
Kingdom of Christ will be set up in material form on 
this very earth. ^ It would thus seem that Papias was 
one of the first to teach Christian ‘ Millenarianism ’ in 
a clear and developed form. 

The above brief review of three writers represent- 
ing the Jewish type of sub-apostolic Christianity may 
suggest some of the reasons why the peculiar features 
of the earliest apostolic preaching have become changed 
in the history of the Church. In the first place, the 
expectation of an immediate and visible return of the 
Lord became less and less vivid as the time passed by 
without bringing its fulfilment. Even in the Didache 
it does not seem to be absolutely imminent, although 
undoubtedly expected shortly. This expectation had 
been the main inspiration of the primitive apostolic 
eschatology ; but in the J udaeo-Christian writmgs of 
the sub-apostolic age it is fading away ; and nothing 
takes its place. And further, these writers of the 
conservative school show remarkably little intellectual 
power or spiritual insight. The eschatological beliefs of 
Polycarp and Papias were not such as would commend 
themselves to the reason of the civilised world without 
some explanation ; and there is nothing in their writings 
which suggests that they had any explanation to offer 
which would satisfy the more intelligent of their Gentile 
contemporaries. They give us at best but a feeble echo 

^ Euscb. H.R iii. 39. Of. the quotation from ‘tho ehlerb ’ in Iron. Ado, 
Haet, V. 36, where the conception of tho future life is strongly umterialistic. 
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of the deep thoughts of St. John, and no trace of the 
wide outlook of St. Paul. The simplicity of Papias, 
which could measure the glory of the Kingdom of God 
by the quantity of its agricultural produce, was scarcely 
likely by itself to command attention and respect. It 
was not enough, in the face of criticism, merely to repeat 
the formulas of the primitive apostolic eschatology ; 
there was need also for explanation and interpretation ; 
and these were not forthcoming from the successors of 
St. James and St. John. And so it came to pass that 
the peculiar simplicity of the earliest Christian Doctrine 
of the Last Things scarcely extended beyond those who 
had associated in person with the apostles. 

We might have expected that the primitive type 
of Christian eschatology would have survived with 
little change among the Bbionites and other Judaeo- 
Christian sects. But there is no evidence that this 
was the case,^ perhaps because the tendency of these 
sects was towards a contemplative mysticism, which 
was out of sympathy with the dramatic eschatology 
of the primitive Church. 

In those quarters where the early Christian Doctrine 
of the Last Things was elaborated by the addition of 
apocalyptic details, it remained in favour, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, with the less educated adherents 
of Christianity; and in those branches of the Church 
where it was interpreted in accordance with Greek 
thought, its real value was recognised by the greatest 
minds. But when proclaimed without addition or 
interpretation, it gradually lost its influence in the 
Church; its vivid local colouring ceased to harmonise 
with the altered circumstances of Palestinian Christi- 
anity ; and so it either expired, or else became trans- 

^ See Oruttwell, IMeravy JS'bstory of Early Chr%stian%ty (London, 
1893), vol. i. pp. 131 ff. 
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formed, together with the primitive type of Jewish 
Christianity from which it had sprung J 

^ Since this essay was first written, a valuable addition to the earliest 
Christian literature has become accessible to the English reader, in Rendel 
Harris’s Odts and Psalms of Solomon (Cambridge, 1909). The Odes, here 
translated from the Syriac for the first time, are among the most beautiful 
of the non-canonical Christian writings of their age, which (according to Dr. 
Rendel Harris) is first century a.d. Harnack, it is true, takes a different view 
of the Cdes, regarding the groundwork as Jewish, dating from before the Fall 
of Jerusalem, with Christian interpolations, circa a.d. 100 (Tex^o und Untei- 
sucJiungen, xxxv. 4). But English scholarship up to the present seems decidedly 
in favour of a Christian authorship for the Odes as a whole, although disposed 
to put the date later than Rendel Hants’s. So Dr. Bernard, m the Journal 
of Theoloyical Studies^ October 1910: ‘The evidence here gathered is hardly 
consistent with the earliest age.’ And Dr. Headlam, in the Church Quarterly 
BenneiOi Januaiy 1911 : ‘ Theie is not a word in the whole collection which 
could not have been written by a Christian, and in the second centuiy. ’ 

Of * dramatic ’ eschatology there is scaicely a trace, though Ode xxiii., 
describing the descent of a sealed message from heaven, is rather apocalyptic 
in tone, and in Ode xlii. there appears to be a reference to the Descent into 
Hades. 

‘ Eternal life ’ and ‘ Immortality ’ are often referred to, and are conceived 
of after the Johannine manner, as a gift already received, through s])iritual 
union with the Life Himself. 

‘He that is joined to Him that is immortal will also himself become 
immortal’ (Ode iii.). 

‘ The Lord renewed me in His raiment, and possessed me by His light ; 

. . He carried me to His Paradise, where is the abundance of the pleasure 
of the Lord, and I worshipped the Lord on account of His glory’ (Ode xi.). 

‘Death hath been destroyed before my face, and Sheol hath been 
abolished by my word ; and there hath gone up deathless life m the Lord’s 
land, and it hath been made known to His faithful ones, and hath been 
given without stint to all those that trust Him ’ (Ode xv. ). 

The discovery of the Odes is of no little value, for if the Christian 
authorship be accepted, it shows us — what hitherto had been supported by 
very little extant evidence — that an intensely devotional spirit among the 
early Clinstians was not always dominated by the expectation of an immediate 
return of Christ. Wo see in these Odes the exiiression of a distinolly non- 
eschatological type of primitive Christianity, earnest and enthusiastic, yet 
exhibiting no tendency to drift into the extravagant expressions which the 
non- eschatological mystics in the various Gnostic sects afiected in the second 
century. Our appreciation of primitive Christianity is substantially enhanced 
by the discovery of the Odes of Solomon. 
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THE APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE OP EARLY CHRISTIANITY 

In Part IV. of this essay we endeavoured to show that 
in spite of the general similarity between primith’^e 
Christian eschatology and the doctrines of J ewish apo- 
calyptic, there were yet not a few points in which the 
superiority of the former was manifest. The suppres- 
sion of superfluous apocalyptic details, the intimate 
association of eschatology with morality, the lofty and 
disinterested motives which inspired the apostolic 
preaching, — these were some of the features of the 
most primitive Christian eschatology which claimed our 
admiration ; and in every case they were derived from 
the teaching of the Lord Himself. So again in the 
New Testament Apocalypse, we found that although 
some things were hard to be understood and appreciated, 
the book was marked throughout by a lofty spiritual 
tone, and was a noble witness to the mind of Christ. 

When we turn from the New Testament to the 
early Christian apocalypses, written by men who had 
not known Christ after the flesh, a great change is 
noticeable. Not only is there a much closer resemblance 
to Jewish apocalyptic, but numerous features are 
borrowed from the eschatology of Greece, Persia, and 
Egypt, not to mention the possibility of occasional 
fragments from the wisdom of the far East. 

A large proportion of the Christian apocalypses 
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■were probably written in Egypt or at Alexandria. The 
latter city possessed the most cosmopolitan population 
to be found in the Empire, and every religious system 
of the Western world was represented there. The 
atmosphere appears to have been favourable to the 
growth of apocalyptic literature, both before and after 
the beginning of the Christian Era. 

The early Christian apocalypses are valuable for 
our present study because they illustrate the/ way in 
which the primitive eschatological teaching was under- 
stood by the less educated classes in the Christian 
Church. From one point of view they may be regarded 
as an attempt to adapt the apostolic doctrines to 
changed circumstances, not by seeking for an inner 
meaning of permanent value, but by adding interesting 
details which appealed to the popular imagination. 
From another point of •view they might be described as 
the successors of the Jewish apocalypses, partially 
transformed by an infusion of Christian ideas. 

The Epistle of Barnabas 

Before considering the Christian apocalypses them- 
selves, it may be well to refer to one of the earliest — 
perhaps the very earliest — of the Christian books which 
sprang from the Alexandrian Church. The Epistle of 
Barnabas, though not itself an apocalypse, helps us to 
understand the religious atmosphere of that branch of 
the Church in which the Christian ‘ revelations ’ became 
specially popular. It is variously assigned to the reigns 
of Vespasian, Nerva, and Hadrian; Lightfoot chooses 
the first-named, and places it between a.d. 70 and 79.‘ 
The writer is aggressively anti- Jewish, and complains 
that they have misunderstood the Old Testament ; but 

1 Apostolic Fathers (1898 edition^ pp. 240-241, where the alteriiative dates 
are discussed. 
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liis own interpretations scarcely commend themselves 
to modern taste, for they are fantastic and puerile. 

The writer beheves that he is living in the Last 
Days, when Anti-Christ, here called ‘the Black One’ 
(o is about to come ; ^ and he warns his readers 

to ‘ remember the Day of Judgment night and day,’ ^ 
and to labour to save souls from the impending 
catastrophe. He also gives us a typical Alexandrian 
exegesis of the Creation-narratives in Genesis ; — 

‘ “ Give heed, children, what this meaneth : ‘ He ended 
[the Creation] in six days.’ — He meaneth this, that in six 
thousand years the Lord shall bring all things to an end , 
for the ‘ day ’ with Him signifieth ‘ a thousand years.’ 
Therefore, children, in six days, — that is, in six thousand 
years, — everything shall come to an end. And, ‘ He rested 
on the seventh day.’ — This He meaneth : when His Son 
shall come, . . . then shall He truly rest on the seventh 
day. . . . Finally, He saith to them, ‘ Your new moons 
and your sabbaths I cannot away with.’ Ye see what is 
His meaning ; ‘ It is not your present sabbaths that are 
acceptable, but the sabbath which I have made, lu the 
which, when I have set all thmgs at rest, I will make the 
beginning of the eighth day, which is the beginning of 
another world.’ ” ’ 

In other words, the writer interprets the ‘ days ’ to be 
periods of a thousand years, so that the close of this 
Era will be six thousand years after the Creation ; then 
will come the millennium, or Seventh Day of a thousand 
years, inaugurated by ‘ the coming of God’s Son ' ; and 
finally ‘ the Eighth Day, which is the beginning of another 
world.’ * All this is very primitive, and agrees well with 
the early date preferred by Lightfoot ; one cannot, how- 
ever, say that it is inspiring. The value of Barnabas 
is that it helps us to understand the popularity of the 

^ Ep. Barn. 4. * Ep. Barn. 19. 

* Ep Barn, 16 ; cf. Slav, En. ; see above, p. 105, 
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Alexandrian apocalypses. Those Christians who de- 
lighted to discover a hidden naeaning in every sentence 
of Scripture would find no difficulty in believing that 
the details revealed by the apocalyptists were truly 
parts of the Divine revelation, which had hitherto been 
concealed under the carnal and apparent meaning of 
the written word of God. 

We may now turn to the Christian apocalyptic 
books, properly so called. 

1. The Ascension of Isaiah 

This is one of the earliest Christian apocalypses ; but 
it appears to be a composite work of various dates. Dr. 
Charles considers that chapters iii.-v. (‘ The Testament of 
Hezekiah ’) are a Christian work written between a.i>. 
88 and 100; and that the remaining chapters vi.-xi. 
(‘The Vision of Isaiah’) are also Christian, ‘at the 
close of the first century a.d.’^ On the other hand. 
Dr. Armitage Kobinson^ holds that chapters i.-vi. are 
based upon a Jewish book, which was altered and 
edited by a Christian, who also added the ‘ Vision of 
Isaiah,’ some time before the middle of the second 
century. Under the circumstances, it is necessary to 
use the evidence of the book with some caution. 

The ‘ Testament of Hezekiah ’ deals mainly with the 
legend of Anti-Christ (here called ‘ Beliar ’),® associated 
with the expectation of Nero’s revival to life as the 
leader of the hosts of evil.‘‘ In iii. 13 ff. we read of the 
times of the Incarnation, described as ‘ the going forth 
from the seventh heaven ’ of our Lord and of the Angel 
of the Christian Church, both of whom had been pre- 

^ Charles’s Introduction to Ascension of Isaiah (London, 1900). 

2 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible ^ vol. ii. p. 500^. 

^ See above, on 2 Thess. pp. 267 f. 

* See above, p. 298 note (8). 

Y 
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existent in the heavens. Then will come times of 
apostasy, when prophecy will cease, and after this the 
coming of Anti-Christ : — 

‘ BeUar will descend from his firmament ^ in the like- 
ness of a man, the slayer of his mother. ... He will do 
and speak like the Beloved, and say, I am God ; . . . and 
they will sacrifice to him, saying. This is God, and beside 
fiinn there is none other. And the greater number of 
those who shall have been associated together, in order to 
receive the Beloved, he will turn aside after him. And 
there will be the power of his miracles in every city and 
region, and he will set up his image before him in every 
city.’ 

At length, after Beliar has reigned for the thii'teen 
hundred and thirty-five days foretold by Daniel,® the 
true Messiah will descend and cast him and his armies 
into Gehenna.® There can be little doubt that here we 
have the Jewish expectation of a supernatural Anti- 
Messiah blended with the legend of ‘ Nero Eedivivus.’ 
The Apocalypse of St. John affords some obvious 
parallels to the narrative in the ‘ Ascension ’ ; and the 
date suggested by Dr. Charles (88-100 a.d.) seems best 
to satisfy the features of the latter. We shall again 
find this legend of Nero’s return very prominent in 
those sections of the Sibylline Oracles which appear to 
be a product of Alexandrian Christianity of about the 
same date, namely, towards the close of the fibrst century. 

Two other points in this section of the ‘ Ascension ’ 
deserve to be noticed. The first is the doctrine of a 
spiritual resurrection apart from the body, which is 
apparently to take place after the Second Coming : — 

‘ The saints will come with the Lord, with the garments 
which are stored up on high in the seventh heaven ; . . . 

^ The ‘firmament* in this hook is the space below the seven heavens, in 
which the evil spiiits dwell. 

® Dan. xii. 12. 


^ Ase. Isa. in. 3-iv. 14. 
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they will descend and be present in the world. . . . And 
afterwards they wiU turn themselves upward (or “ return 
above ”) in their garments, and their body will be left in 
this world.’ ^ 

If the ‘ Ascension was written in Egypt or Alexandria, 
it may be that this doctrine of a bodiless resurrection 
was influenced by the Philonie doctrine that matter is 
essentially evil. This possibility is also suggested by 
the language of iii. 13 , where the Beloved is said to be 
transformed ‘ into the likeness of a man ’ ; for a true 
incarnation would be inconceivable to a disciple of 
Philo, who would naturally tend to select a phrase such 
as the above, which, while essentially Christian in sound, 
is ambiguous in meaning. 

Another point to be noticed is the final destiny of 
the wicked. — 

‘ Fire will go forth from him [the Beloved], and it will 
consume all the godless, and they will be as though they 
had never been.’ ® 

We have pointed out previously that ‘ destruction ’ in 
Jewish language need not mean annihilation ; but here 
the writer seems expressly to convey the latter idea, 
and to exclude the possibility of unending punishment. 
In modern language, we should say that he held the 
doctrine of ‘ conditional immortality.’ 

The ‘ Testament of Hezekiah ’ concludes with an 
account of the descent of Christ into Sheol; but Dr. 
Charles considers this to be an ‘editorial addition’ of 
the second century a.d. 

In the last chapter of the ‘Ascension,’ we read a 
vivid description of Isaiah’s vision of the descent of the 
Messiah, from the seventh heaven through the other 
heavens down to earth. The prominence of the seven 


^ Asc, Isa. iv. 14, 36. 


^ Asc Isa. IV. 15. 
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heavens reminds us of the Slavonic Book of Enoch, a 
Jewish Alexandrian work of the first century a.d.^ 
This ‘ Vision of Isaiah ’ is full of the thought of the pre- 
existence of all things in the heavens. The intermediate 
state of the righteous after death is a foretaste of their 
final reward ; they are clad in splendid garments ; but 
their crowns and thrones of glory are kept back from 
them till after the coming of the Messiah.® In other 
passages the ‘garments’ too are a part of the final 
reward. 

The theology and christology of the ‘ Ascension ’ are 
peculiar ; for the Son and Spirit are objects of worship, 
but they in their turn worsliip God.® As the Messiah 
descends to earth through the heavens. He divests 
Himself in each heaven of some part of His Divine 
glory, tiU He reaches the earth ‘in the form of a man.’ 
It is a somewhat fantastic conception of the Incarnation, 
and one which tends to Docetism. 

Whatever be the exact date of the Ascension of 
Isaiah, it is a good example of the early Christian 
apocalyptic literature of the Alexandrian type. As a 
contribution to Christian thought it has little value; 
but it shows how the simple outlines of Judaeo-Christian 
eschatology were decked in a crude but vivid imagery 
which appealed to the popular mind. 

2. The Sibylline Oracles * 

We have already had occasion to refer to those 
portions of the Sibylline Books which were apparently 
written by an Alexandrian J ew in the second century b.c.* 
This type of literature was evidently very acceptable to 
the people of Alexandria ; for our present collection of 

1 See above, pp. 104, 105. ^ igg, 3 

^ Greek quotations from Alexandre, Oramla Sihylhm (Paris, 1869). 

. ® See above, pp. 103 f. 
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the Oracles contains elements of various dates, ranging 
over several centuries, but nearly aU bearing indi- 
cations of Egyptian or Alexandrian origin.^ Nor 
were the Oracles current only among the Jewish 
element in the population ; the primitive Christians of 
Alexandria also presented their predictions of the 
future under the mysterious authority of the Gentile 
prophetess. . 

The eschatology of the Christian portions of the 
Sibylline Oracles is dominated by the legend of the 
return of Nero as Anti-Christ. The figure of the 
Emperor assumes Satanic proportions, and was evidently 
a spectre which continually haunted the imagination of 
the Christians of North East Africa. In particular, the 
assassination of his mother in a.d. 59 seems to have 
startled the public opinion of those times.® 

In the fourth Book we read of the flight of the accursed 
matricidal king to the regions beyond the Euphrates ; ® 
and then after the period of Messianic Woes, he will 
return into Europe : — 

‘ Then to the West shall come martial Victory aroused, 

And he that fled from Rome, brandishing a great spear, 
Crossing Euphrates together with countless hosts.’ * 

This will be a sign of impending judgment ; and if men 
do not then repent, the whole world will be consumed 

1 Seo the Introduction in Alexandre, op. cit. Of the later portions, Alexandre 
considers that Book IV. was written by a senii-Judaising Christian of Alexandria, 
circa, a.d. 80 ; the Prooemium and Book viii. 217-429 about the close of the first 
century ; while Books iii. 295-488, v., and viii. 1-217 were composed in Egypt 
about the middle of the second century. A convenient summary of the dates 
assigned by Alexandre, and also by Ewald, is given in Hastings’ Dicticniary of 
the Bible, extra vol. p. 68. Book V, seems to be purely Jewish. 

2 See {e.g.) Bury, Student's Eoinan Ein^pire (London, 1900), p. 279. 

3 Sib. Or. iv. 117-122. 

^ Sib. Or. iv. 137-139 : 

* ‘ Bis bk Mcnv t6t€ veiKOs iyetpbfievov ttoX^/xoco 
Kal 6 (pvyds, fi4ya ^yxos delpuy, 

l^iiippi/iTTiy StttjSis TToWais fJAjpLdbeaciv'^ 
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by fire. At the Last Times all men will be raised in 
the flesb : — 

‘ Human bones and dust shall Q-od once more form again, 
And again set up mortal men, as they used formerly to be.’^ 

Men will tben receive their due recompense ; the wicked 
will go to Tartarus and Gehenna, and the righteous will 
partake of the Divine Spirit of immortality. This 
doctrine of the resurrection seems to combine Jewish 
and Greek ideas, and is much more refined than in most 
of the non-canonical books ; indeed, it almost reminds 
us of St. Paul’s hope of being ‘ clothed upon, that the 
mortal may be swallowed up in life.’ 

In the central portion of Book VIIL, dating probably 
from the beginning of the second century A.D., there is 
little that calls for comment, except perhaps the con- 
cluding description of the future life, which rises 
somewhat above the commonplace : — 

‘ Henceforward shall no one any longer say with grief, “ The 
morrow is coming,” 

Nor, “ Yesterday is past,” . . . 

No sunset nor sunrise shall there be , for I will create one 
long Day.’ ® 

In Book V. it is possible to determine the date wdth 
more certainty. It opens with a ‘ prophecy ’ of Roman 
history, which ceases to correspond with the facts after 
the times of Marcus Aurelius; so there can be little 
doubt that it was composed during his reign, 161-180 a.d. 
Here the expectation of Nero’s return has become yet 
more terrifying. His coming wiU be accompanied by 

^ Sib. Or. iv. 180-X81 ! 

Kcd ctto^l^v dvdpup 

Mop0(*)tr€i, cr^ffeL 51 jSporo^'s irdXiv, (is irdpos 
^ Sib. Or. viii. 424-427 : 

Oi^Kirt \oiiri>v ipei Xvirotf/Mpos, A-Uptov icrroL; 

'ExOh 'yiyovev o^k ijp.ara pMKpd fjLepi/xprfs ; 

0^ 5i5<r(s, dPTo\i7] iroi’i^a'of ydp pi/xKpbv 
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convulsions of nature, and lie himself is described in 
words which contain scarcely a trace of either Jewish or 
Christian feeling : — 

‘ A mighty King of mighty Rome ; a godlike man ; 

Born, so they say, of Zeus and august Hera ; 

Many shall he destroy, together with his unhappy mother.’ ^ 

In this same section we find the typically Jewish ex- 
pectation that at the close of Nero’s reign the true 
Messiah will descend from heaven.^ Although there 
is nothing in this section to suggest a Christian origin, 
yet the legend of Nero was doubtless generally current 
among the populace of Alexandria and Egypt, including 
the adherents of Christianity ; and we see here how 
it became more and more associated with supernatural 
accessories. 

The remaining section of the Oracles which belongs 
to the period of the second century is Book viii. 1-216, 
probably written by an Egyptian Christian. We find 
the legend of Nero as prominent as ever, and associated 
this time with a ^agon-myth.^_^But at the last the 
Messiah will come as a noiy King (Syi/o? ava^) and 
establish a kingdom of joy and gladness.'* 

The Christian portions of the Sibylline Oracles are 
interesting because they show us how the primitive 
Christian expectation of the return of the Ijord was 
adapted to fit in with popular legends. There are, as 
we have seen, occasional passages of some intrinsic 
merit, but, on the whole, the Oracles have played no 
part in the development of the doctrine of the Church. 
Incidentally, it is a striking proof of the non-critical 

' Sib. Or. V. 138-141 : 

“T^s fxeydXrjs "^(hjuLrjs j3a<rtXei>s juL^as, IMeos 
<pafflv, t4k€v HS’ i]] irdwia 

. . . diroXel ToWotts crifv fj^riTpl TaXaLvg,'' 

Sib. Or. V. 413-432. *** Sib Or. vih. 88-90. 

^ Rib. Or. viii. 169-213. 
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spirit of early Christianity that these writings should 
have been accepted as genuine prophecies of the Sibyl 
by many of the leaders of the early Church.^ 

3. The Apocalypse of Peter 

The date of this apocalypse is assigned by Eobinson 
and James ^ to the second century A.D., though there 
are not many indications of the exact date. It was 
received in Egypt, and Palestine, and partly at Eome.® 
We find at the beginning the usual warnings against 
false prophets, and a prediction that God will come 
to judge the wicked ; but nothing suggests that the 
Last Days are immediately at hand. The most notable 
feature is the elaborate account of the abodes of the 
righteous and of the wicked. The blessed dwell in ‘ a 
very great space, outside this world (yaeVto-ro? %w/3o? 
e/ero? tovtov rov Koeriiov),’ bright and beautiful with 
flowers and white angels.* Opposite to this is the 
abode of the wicked, who are immersed in a lake of 
flaming mire, hung up by their tongues or hair, eaten 
alive by noisome reptiles, or flung down again and 
again from the summits of towering crags.® We cannot 
fad here to see reminiscences of the Greek Tartarus, 
coloured perhaps by the peculiar ferocity for which the 
populace of Alexandria, and of Egypt generally, was 
notorious. The morbid taste which is here so prominent 
has been only too persistent in the popular Christianity 
of later ages ; but its occurrence at this early date ® 
throws into yet stronger relief the dignity and restraint 

^ e.g. Justin, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian. See J. Rendel Harris, 
in Hastings’ Dyit%07ia/ry of the B%ble, extra vol. p. 67 (art ‘Sibylline Oracles ’). 

2 Robinson and James, Gospel cmd Apocalypse of Peter (London, 1892). 

® Robinson and James, op, cfd. p. 46. 

^ Apoc. Petr. 3-5. ® Apoc. Petr. 6-20. 

® A great many of the early Christian apocalypses contain a number of 
later interpolations \ and some of the details of the Petrine apocalypse may not 
be so very early. 
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of the primitive Christian eschatology of the New 
Testament. 


4. The Teslommxt of Abraham 

This apocalypse was probably composed in the 
second century A.D., and re-edited some eight centuries 
later. ^ The Egyptian features are quite unmistakable ; 
the weighing and testing of souls occupies a prominent 
place,® and the monstrous many -headed figure of Death 
is no doubt derived from late Egyptian mythology and 
zoolatry.® 

The theme of the book is as follows : — ^Abraham 
receives a visit from the archangel Michael, who tells 
him that his body will remain on the earth for seven 
thousand aeons (e’n-raKta-xlXtot al&ve's); and then will 
come the resurrection. This shows that by the time 
of the composition of this apocalypse, the Last Con- 
summation had receded into the distant future of 
expectation. Abraham is then taken by an angel to 
visit the sights of heaven. He inspects the broad gate 
that leads to destruction and eternal punishment, and 
the narrow gate that leads to life. Only one soul in 
seven thousand, he is told, will pass through the latter. 
Indeed the patriarch himself feels some personal anxiety 
when he compares the straitened dimensions of the 
narrow gate with his own portly figure; but he is 
reassured by his angelic attendant. 

‘Abraham said unto Michael: “Woe is me! What 
am I to do ? for I am a man of ample presence (eipin 
crmnarC ) ; and how can I enter in at the narrow gate, 
into which a child of fifteen years cannot pass * ” And 

^ M. R. James, ‘Testament of Abraham,’ p. 66 {Texts and Studios, ii. 2). 
The quotations are from this edition. 

^ Test. Abr. 12 (Recension A), etc. 

^ Test. Abr. 17 (Recension A). 
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Michael answered and said unto Abraham : Fear not 
thou, Father, nor be anxious ; for without difficulty thou 
shalt pass through it, — yea, and all that are like unto 
thee."’^ 

Next, Abraham sees a vision of Judgment, which 
is to be threefold. In the first place, men are judged 
in this present world by Abel. The angel says to the 
patriarch : — 

‘ Seest thou, all-holy Abraham, the terrible man that 
sitteth on the throne ? — This is the Son of Adam the 
first-formed (o 7rpcoT07rXa<rT09), who is called Abel, whom 
Cain the wicked one slew; and he sitteth to judge all 
creation, and to convict righteous and sinners. 

Therefore God has said, I will not judge you ; but every 
man shall be judged by a man ” ; for this reason He hath 
entrusted judgment to him [Abel], to judge the world 
until His great and glorious Coming {Trapovdiay ^ 

The idea that Abel will be judge is very peculiar. 
May it not be a reminiscence of the Egyptian myth 
of Osiris, the judge of all men ? For Osiris and Abel 
were both righteous men who were murdered by an 
evil brother ; and it was a characteristic of Alexandrian 
Christianity to adopt the features of foreign religion 
under the guise of traditional names. The second 
judgment will take place iv Sevrepa nrapovaLay 
when the judges will be the twelve tribes of Israel. 
After this will be a third judgment, by God Himself 
(o S€<77roT9?9 @ 609 ).® These two last judgments seem to 
be an artificial attempt to interpret literally the various 
pictures of the judgment in the New Testament. 

In one passage, we read how Abraham’s prayer, 
united with the intercession of Michael, delivered a soul 
from the judgment. Abraham sees a soul held by an 

^ Test. Abr. 9 (Recension B) ; James, op. cit. p. 113. 

2 Test. Abr. 13 (found in Recension A only). James, oj?. ffit. p. 92. 

® Test. Abr. 13. (Janies, op. at. p. 92.) 
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angel in the midst of the Judgment-Hall, and asks why 
it is detained there. He is told it is because the soul’s 
sins weigh exactly the same as its good deeds. 

‘Then Abraham said, “Come, 0 Michael, the chief 
captain (apy^ia-rpaTTiyoi), let us make prayer for this 
soul.” . . . And they made supplication and prayer for 
the soul ; and God heard them. . . . And Abraham said 
[to the angel that had held the soul], “ Where is the soul 
that thou wast holding in the midst ? ” And the angel 
said, “ It has been saved by thy righteous prayer.” And 
lo, a bright angel took the soul, and led it to Paradise.’ ^ 

In another passage, the prayer of Abraham avails to 
restore the dead to life.'^ It seems possible, indeed, 
that these incidents are recorded as special illustrations 
of the patriarch’s miraculous powers, rather than as the 
‘reflection’ of a prevalent custom of praying for the 
dead; but the latter explanation seems the more 
natural. 

This apocalypse throws much light upon the popular 
eschatology prevalent among the Christians of the 
second century. The details are often interesting, and 
sometimes entertaining, adopted as they are from many 
sources without much discrimination. But we seek in 
vain for any really helpful ideas, or for any suggestive 
exposition of the fundamentals of Christian eschatology. 

5 . The Testament of Isaac * 

Another short apocalypse, closely aUied to that we 
have just been studying,^ is the Testament of Isaac. 
Here again we find details of the torments of the lost.® 

^ Test. Abr. 14, (James, op. dt. p. 94.) ® Test. Abr, 18. 

See W. E. Barnes’s ‘ Extracts from the Testament of Isaac,’ appended to 
James’s ‘Testament of Abraham’ {Texts aiiid Studies^ vol. ii. 2, pp. 140-151). 

^ See James, ‘Testament of Abraham,' p. 157 : — ‘The writer, whether 
identical or not with the author of the Testament of Abraham, was acquainted 
with that book.’ 

® Barnes, op. dt. pp, 147-148. 
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The value of the observances of ritual is here seen 
rising into new importance : admission to the Kingdom 
of God may be gained by offerings of incense, or the 
observance of vigils, or the repetition of prayers with 
the correct prostrations.^ The writer also looks for a 
millennium, when ‘ Christ wdll be present with [the 
saints] in the first hour of the feast of the thousand 
years, that they may keep festival in everlasting light 
in the kingdom of our Lord and our God and our 
King and our Saviour Jesus the Christ.’ ^ 

6. The Vision of Paul 

Another early Christian apocalypse edited by Dr. 
M. E. James is the ‘ Visio Pauli’ ® Here the general 
tone is thoroughly Zoroastrian, and the angels form the 
centre of interest. All souls are met by their guardian 
angels after death, and led off to judgment.^ There 
are traces of sun-worship,® an expectation of the 
millennial reign of Christ on earth,® a doctrine of the 
resurrectio camis^ and an elementary idea of purga- 
tory. The last-named is described thus : — 

‘ If any one is a fornicator and ungodly, and has 
turned and repented and brought forth fruits worthy of 
repentance, then as soon as he has departed from the 
body, he is brought to worship God ; and then at the 
Lord’s command he is given to Michael the angel, and 
he baptizes him in the terrible {ac&riosus) lake. Then he 
brings him into the City (civitois) of Christ together with 
those who have not sinned.’ ® 

Even this brief extract will suffice to show bow 

^ Barnes, c%t. p. 149. ^ Barnes, ojw. dU p. 151. 

^ and Studies^ li. 3. 

^ Vis. Paul, 9-18 (James’s edition) , cf. below, on the Shep7ierd of Eenms, 
p. 348. 

« Vis. Paul, 7. Vis. Paul, 21. 7 Vis. Paul, 14. 

® Vis. Paul, 22. We read that penitent sinners will be immersed ‘in 
acenosum locum,’ and then admitted to the Divine Presence, 
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marked is the Zoroastrian influence in this interesting 
apocalypse. 

In James’s ‘Apocrypha Anecdota’ [Texts and 
Studies, Yols. ii. and v.), the reader who is interested 
in this phase of early Christian thought will find a 
number of other Christian apocalypses, containing a 
vast store of little-known material for the student.^ 

The few examples which we have been considering 
will be sufl&cient to show that this literature has 
departed very far from the earliest type of primitive 
Christian eschatology. The Second Coming of the Lord 
is no longer the keynote ; the freshness and conviction 
of the apostolic teaching is replaced by an elaborate 
artificiality ; and the ancient Jewish outlines are obscured 
by a mass of details from foreign sources, heaped 
together with an irresponsible prodigality which is 
already manifesting a tendency to the most extravagant 
superstition. 

Neither Jewish nor Christian ‘apocalyptic’ found 
favour with the religious leaders of its time. It was 
always a type of literature which displayed little culture 
and little intellectual ability ; but it was admirably 
suited to the tastes of the common people. Indeed, 
through the persistency of oral tradition, both Jewish 
and early Christian apocalyptic notions are still in- 
fluencing the popular interpretation of the Church’s 
Doctrine of the Last Things. 

Before concluding thife chapter, a few words may be 
added with regard to the eschatology of the Gnostic 
sects. In many ways this was diametrically opposed 
to the ideas of the apocalypses ; for it was contemptu- 
ously hostile towards the naive and popular notions 

1 The Testament of Jacob (vol. li. 2), the Testament of Job (vol. 
V. i), and the Acts of John, of Thomas, and of Andiew (vol. v. 1), and 
others of oven less importance. 
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which formed the kernel of apocalyptic teaching. But 
Gnosticism rivalled or even surpassed the apocalypses in 
the unrestrained profusion of its puerile speculations as 
to the unseen world and the unknown future.^ The 
Gnostic idea of immortality was thoroughly Hellenic ; ' 
the soul of man is pre-existent, and the supreme desire 
of the good soul is for purification from the uncleanness 
of material things. The Gnostic ‘Hymn of the Soul,’ 
edited by Bevan,* will serve to illustrate this. The 
awakening of consciousness is thus described : — 

' I remembered that I was a son of kings, and my free 
soul longed for its natural state.’ 

The material body is ‘ an Egyptian garb,’ and the 
resurrection is a casting-off of material shackles : — 

[At the resurrection] ‘I stripped off their filthy and 
unclean garb, and left it in their [the ‘Egyptian,’ i.e, 
material] country.’ 

At length the purification is accomplished : — 

‘ I did homage to the Majesty of my Father, . . . 

For He rejoiced in me and received me. 

And I was with Him in His Kingdom.’ ^ 

On the whole. Gnosticism probably had little effect upon 
primitive Christian eschatology. The hostility between 
the Gnostics and the Catholics would render mutual 
approximation improbable; although the Alexandrian 
Fathers adopted some Gnostic ideas, and styled them- 
selves ‘ true Gnostics.’ But ‘ the [Gnostic] scheme itself 
was not Christian, nor properly even theistic ; and to 
include the facts of the Christian creed in such a scheme 
was to transform their native character.’ ® 

^ See Iren, Ad'o. Haer. Books I. and II. 

® See above, pp. 101-103. 

® A. A. Bevan, in Texts and Studies, vol. v. No. 3. The date of this 
hymn is probably iate second century {pp. dt. pp. 1-7). 

^ Bevan, op. dt. p. 5. ® Robertson, Megnum Dei (London, 1001), p. 152. 



CHAPTEE XXVII 

THE INFLUENCE OP GREEK THOUGHT UPON PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 

So far we have traced the course of early Christian 
eschatology along two lines of development. On the 
one hand we saw that in those Christian communities 
of the East which clung most closely to the traditions 
from which they had sprung, the form of the primitive 
doctrine was retained, but without the old intensity of 
interest or the profound spirituahty which characterised 
so many of the first disciples of our Lord. The spirit 
of rigid ‘literalism,’ which in later years came to be 
specially associated with the School of Antioch, was 
already at work in the minds of men such as Papias. 
They clung tenaciously to the letter of the primitive 
teaching, but they missed its essential meaning, and 
lacked its spirit and its power. 

From the decaying eschatology of Jewish Christianity 
we turned to the Christian apocalyptic literature of 
Egypt and Alexandria. Here we found a doctrine of 
the Last Things vigorously expounded and widely 
appreciated by the people ; but withal lacking in re- 
finement, and powerless to meet the scepticism of the 
intellectual world of its day. If primitive Christian 
eschatology had developed along no other lines beside 
these two, the history of Christian doctrine during the 

335 
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sub-apostolic age would have offered but little promise 
for the future. 

But so far we have left the Church in Europe out of 
our consideration. Most of the European branches of 
the Christian Church sprang up in the midst of Greek 
life and thought. There the Christian apologists had to 
meet with some of the keenest intellects which the world 
has produced ; and there, if anywhere, we shall expect 
to find the true worth of primitive Christian eschatology 
revealed by the fire of criticism. We have already 
referred to some of the characteristics of Greek eschato- 
logy ; ^ but it may be convenient here to recall some of 
the chief points of contrast between it and the Hebrew 
methods of thought in which Christianity was cradled. 
It is well to remember, though, when we speak of 
‘ Greek eschatology,’ th^ among the Greeks there was 
no central doctrinal authority, exercising a unifying 
influenqe such as that of the Old Testament among the 
..Jews so that the term really covers a number of 
heterogeneous ideas and speculations with regard to the 
future. There are, however, several broad differences 
between the Greek and Jewish outlook on the future, 
which may thus be summarised : — 

1. The Hebrew always sta/rted from the belief in 
God and the Divine Covenant, and deduced his doctrines 
therefrom. If they satisfied the longings of his heart, 
so much the better ; but it was absolutely essential that 
they should be consistent with that which Jahveh had 
revealed about Himself. The Greek, on the other hand, 
sought first for an idea which would fulfil his soul’s 
highest aspirations ; and his doctrine of the future life 
could generally be stated without mentioning the name 
of God. 

2. In Hebrew eschatology, the centre of interest 

^ See above, pp. 101-103. 
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was the Doctrine of the Last Things, when God’s 
Purpose for the world and for Israel will be revealed ; 
though with this Doctrine of the Last Things there 
was interwoven (at least in later Judaism) a doctrine 
of individual resurrection and immortality. But in 
Greek eschatology there is little thought of the 
ultimate end of the world as a whole ; attention is 
concentrated on the immortality of the individual soul. 
Some of the Stoics, it is true, looked for a great con- 
flagration at the end of this World-Era ; but this was 
not connected with the idea of a Last Judgment, or a 
resurrection, or any aspect of individual eschatology ; 
it is simply an event in the physical world, the occur- 
rence of which was deduced from astronomical observa- 
tions, which were thought to prove that all things took 
place in periodic ‘ cycles.’ The present cycle of events 
would end in a conflagration, and another would then 
recommence ; but there is little or no idea of a Divine 
purpose running through the process.^ 

3. The Hebrews regarded the material body as an 
integral part of the man ; they saw no fundamental 
antithesis between matter and spirit, and they could 
conceive that our earthly bodies might be transformed 
into “ a-dfuira TrvevfiaTiKd.” But the Greeks contrasted 
the real ‘ ego ’ with the material ‘ prison-house ’ which 
impedes its true life.® 

We must now return to the literature of the early 
Christian Church, and consider those writings which were 
either produced amid Greek influences, or were intended 
to be read by those familiar with Greek thoughts. 

^ But aeo Mayor, Fowler, and Conway, VinjiVs Messianic Eclogue (London, 

1907) , pl>. 107-111, where it la contended that Virgil expressed an idea of a 
future ‘Golden Ago* which is truly akin to the Hebrew ‘Kingdom of God.’ 

See F. C. Porter on ‘Pre-existence of the Soul in Wisdom and the Rabbinic 
Writings,* in the Ainerican Journal of Theology^ vol. xii, l^o. 1 (January 

1908) ; and see also p, 102 above. 
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1. The Epistle of Clement of Rome to the 
Corinthians 

The strength of orthodox Latin Christianity has 
ever Iain in sober and disciplined common-sense, rather 
than in depth of mystical contemplation or lofty 
flights of enraptured prophecy. The letter of Clement, 
probably the earliest extant example of the literature of 
Gentile Christianity,^ is in many ways typical of the 
Western Church. It is full of sound practical advice, 
but does not attempt to throw fresh light upon the 
Christian doctrines, which are accepted without mis- 
giving or perplexity. It was written at the close of 
Domitian’s persecution, circa a.d. 95. 

The eschatology of St. Clement’s letter is simple and 
earnest, and distinctly of the ‘ primitive Christian ’ type. 
Yet the influence of the writer’s Gentile surroundings is 
unmistakable ; he tends to replace the technical Jewish 
terms by others more intelligible to Gentile readers. 
For instance, when he speaks of the expected return of 
the Lord, he uses the prosaic term “ ^ instead of 

the more Jewish expressions “irapova-la ” or avoKakv^ln^” 
which were capable of a more elastic interpretation. 

The thought of a spiritual salvation from sin and 
resurrection to eternal life in this world, which is found 
in the later Pauline Epistles, and especially in the 
Johannine writings, does not seem to have been 
prominent in the mind of St. Clement. Salvation is 
for him an object of hope, rather than a fact of experience ; 
it is the final reward of Christian virtue, rather than the 
initial blessing of the Christian life;® similarly, the 

^ St. Clement himself was probably a Jew, if we may judge from his profuse 
references to the Old Testament ; but his letter naturally reflects the Geutiie 
surroundings in which it was written. 2 See (e.p.) Olem. ad Cor. 17. 

» See (e.g,) Clem, ad Cor. 68 : woL-^ffas . , . irb rod BeoO deSo/idva 

diKaK^fiara xal TpoardyfiarOf odros ivrerayju^of teal iXKbytptos els rbp 

&pf.dfjtbv T&v 
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resurrection is ‘ that which shall be hereafter ’ ; and 
neither salvation nor resurrection will be accomplished 
till the Lord has come again. 

In Clement, too, the doctrine of the resurrection is 
more nearly that of a material ‘ resurrection of the flesh ’ 
than anywhere in the New Testament. St. Paul had 
indeed likened our resurrection to Christ’s ; but he 
firmly maintained that ‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the Kingdom of God.’ The great apostle believed that 
we shall be raised by the same spiritual power that 
raised up Jesus ; but he did not attempt to define the 
resemblance between the ‘ spiritual body ’ which will be 
ours and the Eesurrection-body of our Lord. With St. 
Clement it is different. He first tells his readers that 
Christ was the first - fruits of the resurrection, and 
reminds them briefly of the analogies of day and night, 
seed-time and harvest. Then he proceeds to refer to 
the legend of the phoenix, ‘ the marvellous sign which 
is seen in the regions of the East.’ This bird dies once 
in five hundred years ; 

‘ But as the flesh rotteth, a certain worm is engendered, 
which is nurtured from the moisture of the dead creature, 
and putteth forth wings. Then, when it is grown lusty, 
it taketh up the coffin where are the hones of its parent, 
and carrying them journeyeth from the country of Arabia 
■even unto Egypt, to the place called the City of the Sun ; 
and in the day-time in the sight of all, flying to the altar 
of the Sun, it layeth them thereupon, and this done, it 
fietteth forth to return. ... Do we then think it to be a 
great and marvellous thing if the creator (Srj/j,(,ovpy6'}) of 
the universe shall bring about the resurrection of them 
that have served Him with holiness in the assurance of 
good faith, seeing that He showeth us even by a bird the 
magnificence of His promise ? ’ ^ 

Surely it is evident that this conception of the 

' Clem, (td Oor. 26. 
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resurrection falls very far below that of the New 
Testament writers. The legend of the phoenix does not 
teach a resurrection to higher life, but simply a restora- 
tion to material life. The man who could appeal to this 
legend to support the’ resurrection-hope of the Christian 
was indeed far from the noble doctrine of St. Paul. 

Side by side with this somewhat crude conception of 
the resurrection, St. Clement holds the belief that the 
saints become at the moment of death partakers of the 
joys of heaven. ‘ Paul,’ he tells us, ‘ departed from the 
world and went to the holy place.’ Peter ‘ went to his 
appointed (Jx^eCKofievov) place of glory.’ ^ It is not easy 
to see how this belief leaves much need for a doctrine 
of a future resurrection in their case. If the saints are 
now in glory, what lack they yet ? It is characteristic 
of St. Clement that the diflSculty does not seem to have 
struck him. His use of the phoenix legend suggests 
that he may have expected that the saints would be 
restored to a hfe on this earth ; but this is not expressly 
stated. 

The Epistle of St. Clement might be described as ‘ a 
partial translation without a commentary.’ The old 
Jewish phraseology is partly translated into language 
which is more mtelligible to the G-entile world ; but no 
explanation is added, and the apparent inconsistencies 
are allowed to pass without remark. Greek thought 
had barely exercised any influence upon the eschatology 
of St. Clement of Eome. 

2. The Epistles of Ignatius 

The letters of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, display 
a type of early Christianity which differs considerably 
from that of Clement of Eome. Accepting (as a 

^ Clem ad Cor, 6. 
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■working hypotkesis) Lightfoot’s conclusion that the 
Seven Epistles mentioned by Eusebius are genuine, we 
have in these letters much valuable information as to 
the eschatology of a great leader of the Church about 
the beginning of the second century. Antioch stood 
midway between Palestine and Asia ; and it is interest- 
ing to notice in the Ignatian letters a combination of 
typical Je'wish phraseology and thought, with the love 
of spiritual interpretations which we associate specially 
with the Ephesine School of St. John. 

The language of Ignatius is undoubtedly Jewish ; a 
striking example of this is in the greeting to the 
Ephesian Church, ‘ her which hath been foreordained 
(irpoapia-fievi]) before the ages to be for ever unto abiding 
and unchangeable glory.’ So too we frequently meet 
the old famUiar terms of the Jewish eschatology, such as 
‘ the Parousia,’ ‘ the Eesurrection,’ ‘ the Kingdom of God.’ 

And yet the outlook of Ignatius is widely different 
from that of the primitive Judaeo-Christian Doctrine of 
the Last Things ; for although much of his language is 
inherited from Judaism, his interpretation is distinc- 
tively non- Jewish. For instance, when he speaks of 
the ‘Parousia,’ he places it before the historical facts 
of our Lord’s life and death : — 

‘The Gospel hath a singular pre-eminence in the 
advent (jrapovvia) of the Saviour, even our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and His passion and resurrection.’ ^ 

Here the order of the phrases makes it clear that by the 
“ irapova-La” Ignatius means the first coming of our Lord 
at His Nativity, and that there is no reference to a 
future Coming. 

Or again; when Ignatius speaks of ‘the resurrec- 
tion,’ he seems to be referring to the ‘ perfecting of the 
Saints ’ which takes place at once after death : — 

^ ad Phil, 9 , 
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‘ Even though I am in bonds for the Name’s sake, I 
am not yet perfected in Jesus Christ.’ * 

‘ If I shall suffer, then am I a freed-man of Jesiis 
Christ, and I shall rise free in Him.’ ^ 

‘ It were expedient for them to have love, that they 
may rise again.’ ® 

This is ‘ a resurrection unio life,’ and only those 
who have the Spirit of Christ will share in it. Such 
expressions seem to imply that a resurrection is not 
the common lot of all men ; and further, they more 
naturally suggest the idea of a spiritual revival of each 
faithful soul after death, than the idea of a future 
resurrection-day when all will be raised simultaneously, 
and for which the departed are now waiting. 

Further, Ignatius is quite certain that all will be 
judged individually for their deeds, both men and 
angels and heavenly powers ; ^ he speaks of the un- 
quenchable fire for the wicked,® and of the deposits of 
good works which the righteous man is storing up in 
order that he may receive his assets in the next w'orld.® 
But the Ignatian Epistles contain no reference to the 
Jewish and primitive Judaeo- Christian expectation of 
the Last Judgment, when all mankind shall be gathered 
simultaneously before the Throne of God. 

There is indeed little in the eschatology of Ignatius 
which separates it from that of the Church of later 
ages. The intense expectation of an immediate return 
of the Master, and the simple acceptance of the ruling 
ideas of Jewish eschatology, which were so characteristic 
of the earliest days of the Church, have vanished in 

^ Ign. ad 3ph. 3 ; cf. oc? PUL 5, and ad Mom. 4, 5, 9. 

^ Ign. ad Mom. 4 ; of. ad Eph. 11 : *iny bonds, my spiritual i>earis in which 
I would fain rise again.’ 

3 Ign. ad Smyrn. 1. 4 ^ 8mym. 6. 

® Ign. ad Eph. 16, etc. 

® Ign. ad Polyc. 6 : ‘‘ri deTda-Lra ifjLuv ri ^pya ifiQv, tm rd daKcirra 
d^ia KOfilcrijcrde.** 
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the Ignatian letters. The writer, following the steps 
of St. Paul and St. John, has penetrated below the 
surface, and has endeavoured to discover the funda- 
mental principles of eschatology. And the result has 
been the discarding of many of the peculiar features of 
the most primitive Christian teaching on this subject. 

In some ways this was inevitable and even bene- 
ficial ; but in the Ignatian Epistles we can see the 
beginnings of one tendency which has not always been 
a power for good in the history of the Church of Christ. 
This was the growing disposition on the part of the 
leaders of the Church to insist upon the performance 
of external actions rather than purity of heart as the 
essential condition without which no man can inherit 
eternal life. In the Ignatian Epistles we read : — 

‘ As many as are of God and Jesus Christ, they are 
with the bishop, and as many as shall repent and enter 
into the unity of the Church, these also shall be of God, 
that they may be living after Jesus Christ. Be not 
deceived, my brethren; if any man followeth one that 
maketh a schism, he doth not inherit the Kingdom of 
God.’ 1 

And again, the Eucharist is described as ‘ the medicine 
of immortality, and the antidote that we should not 
die, but live for ever.’ ^ There is no reason to suppose 
that Ignatius himself thought of the reception of the 
Sacrament apart from the act of faith which normally 
accompanies it, or that he denounced the act of schism 
apart from the spirit which prompted it. Yet surely 
these passages do indicate the beginnings of that 
tendency which culminated in the mediaeval Church, 
when the performance of rites and ceremonies was no 

^ Ign. mi PhiL 3. 

- Ign. ad JEph, 20 ; cf. Iron. Adv. Eaer, iv. 8 : ‘ Our bodies, when they 
receive the Eucharist, are no longer corruptible, having the hope of resurrec- 
tion to eternity.’ 
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less necessary for salvation tlian justice, truth, and 
love. 

Closely allied with this is the value which Ignatius 
sets on submission of the will and thought to episcopal 
authority. This is of considerable significance for our 
present study. Hitherto Christian eschatology, as we 
have seen, has been exuberant rather than systematic, 
and no attempt has been made to formulate a consistent 
theory to include the divergent views held in various 
quarters. But now Ignatius urges uniformity ot 
doctrine: ‘Do nothing apart from the bishop and the 
presbyters, neither test the reasonableness of anything 
on the strength of your own judgment.’ ^ Now if the 
people are thus taught to appeal to their ecclesiastical 
superiors for an official statement of the Church’s 
doctrine, it becomes at once desirable that all branches 
of that doctrine should be carefully formulated and 
defined. And so, although Ignatius himself has very 
little to say about the Last Things, his teaching on 
the need of submission to authority helped fundament- 
ally to change the ‘tone’ of Christian eschatology, 
transforming the prophetic, and perhaps somewhat 
unreflecting, vigour of the primitive apostolic me.s.sage 
into an orderly dogmatic system. 

Do the Ignatian Epistles show signs of Greek 
influence ? On the whole, we may say that the general 
tone suggests rather that the writer was familiar with 
the teaching of St. John ; and so far as Greek influence 
is found in Ignatius, it probably reached him mainly 
through the Johannine theology. But at least one 
saying in Ignatius is distinctively non-Jewish, and 
without parallel in the New Testament : ‘ Nothing 
visible is good’^ (^oiiSkv <j>aiv6fievov koKov^ And ])e.sides 

^ Igiu ad Mag%* 7 : “ dvev rod iviaKbirov Kal tQv irpecr^vr^pup fiTjdh* Trpdtrfrere* 
p.7}dk Treipdarjre edXoySv n (pabeadai Idlg, itfuv" a Ign. ad Itouu 
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this, the non- Jewish, indeed anti- Jewish, tone of the 
Ignatian letters opened the way, as in the case of St. 
Paul, for a more friendly attitude towards the beliefs 
of the Gentile world. 

3. The Second Epistle of Clement 

In the Ignatian Epistles, the pecuhar features of 
primitive Christian eschatology seemed to have died 
out, till only the Johannine doctrine — and not the 
whole of that — remained. But in the ancient homily, 
commonly called ‘ The Second Epistle of Clement,' and 
probably written at Corinth some twenty years after 
the martyrdom of St. Ignatius, we find an interesting 
combination of the primitive Jewish ideas with some 
unmistakably Greek features. 

The writer looks for a future resurrection of the 
flesh,' and for ‘the day of the manifestation’ 

Ti)<s iirKpavelas) of our Lord.® His conception of the 
future life is closely connected with a doctrine of the 
pre-existence of the Church. 

‘ If we do the will of God our Father, we shall be of 
the first Church, which is spiritual (-Tn/evpanK^), which 
was created before sun and moon. . . . The Books and 
the Apostles plainly declare that the Church existeth not 
now for the first time, but hath been from the beginning 
(rrjv €KKKri<rtav ov vvv etpM, aXX^ S,va)6ev) ; for she was 
spiritual, as was our Jesus also, but He was manifested 
in the last days that He might save us. Now the 
Church, being spiritual, was manifested in the flesh of 
Clirist, thereby showing us that, if any of us guard her 
in the flesh and defile her not, he shall receive her again 
in the Holy Spirit ; for this flesh is the copy {avTlruiroi) 
of the spirit. No man therefore, when he hath defiled 
the copy, shall receive the original (to aiOevriKov). This 

^ 2 Clem. 9 : “ rpbirov yh-p iv rjj <rap/cl Kal iv rf; capKl 

2 Clem. 17. 
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therefore is what He ineaneth, brethren: Guard ye the 
flesh, that ye may partake of the Spirit. But if we say 
that the flesh is the Church, and the spirit is Christ, then 
he that hath dealt wantonly with the flesh hath dealt 
wantonly with the Church. Such an one therefore shall 
not partake of the spirit, which is Christ. So excellent 
is the life and immortality which this flesh can receive, 
if the Holy Spirit be joined to it.’ ^ 

In connection with this passage, we notice first that 
there is very httle mention of the Divine purpose or 
predestination as the raison d'Hre of pre-existence. It 
seems probable, then, that the writer’s idea was derived 
fi’om Greek rather than Jewish sources, though this 
conclusion can hardly be regarded as beyond question. 
And then, what does he mean here by ‘ the Church ’ 
(ij eKKk'rjo-ta) 1 His description of the Church is ex- 
plicitly founded on the Pauline metaphor of the Church 
as ‘the Body of Christ.’ From this he apparently 
passes to the idea of a pre-existent spmtual counterpart 
(?; eKK\ri<ria rj Trpoorr] r] irvev/jLartKTj'j, which he seemS to 
conceive of as a kind of spiritual essence — as it were an 
‘ elixir of life,’ — which was manifested in the flesh of 
Christ at the Incarnation, and w^ill be given to His 
true followers as their great reward. And just as the 
sum-total of the bodies of the faithful constitutes the 
visible Church on earth, so the sum of the gifts of this 
‘ spiritual essence ’ which they will receive constitute 
the ‘spiritual Church.’ — Such, in crude language, appears 
to be the writer’s idea. And further, since the flesh 
is the ‘copy’ of the spirit, we honour the spirit by 
honouring the flesh. The moral of this teaching is 
thus to keep the body pure. If this is done, then 
our bodies will be raised at the last day, and the 
true spiritual essence, which constitutes ‘ life and 


^ 2 Clem. 14. 
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immortality,’ -will be added to them. The writer of 
2 Clement thus combines the ‘ resurrection of the flesh ’ 
■vnth the hope of spiritual immortality, in a way that 
reminds us of St. Paul. He does not share the Greek 
contempt for ‘ the fleshly prison-house of the soul,’ but 
tells us that our bodies are capable of receiving a higher 
spiritual life. He also follows the later epistles of St. 
Paul when he speaks of salvation as a spiritual change 
of life which has already taken place. ^ In other 
passages, however, he does seem to disparage this earthly 
life as something mean {jiiKpoi) and of short duration." 

In one matter 2 Clement marks a distinct departure 
from the earliest Christian ideal. We may recall how 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews would make no 
allowance for failure on the part of Christians to live up 
to their profession. For those who fell away after they 
had been once called, there was no hope.® But the 
writer of 2 Clement is more lenient ; he does not require 
that every Christian man shall live up to the highest 
standard. ‘ If we cannot all be crowned, at least let us 
come near the crown.’ * We can see here how the lofty 
ideal of Christian life which was held by the first 
followers of our Lord was being abandoned in the face 
of experience. And thereby, as we have already pointed 
out,® later Christian eschatology has suffered from an 
apparent inconsistency. 

Viewing this epistle as a whole, we may say that 
although it is not a striking example of profound 
thinking, it affords us a very interesting example of the 
mutual influence of Greek thought and Christian beliefs 
upon each other. 

* ‘2 Clem. 2 and 3. ^2 Clem. 6. 

•'» H<>b, Vi. 6. 

** 2 Clem. vii. Cf. Clem. Alex. Paed, i. 2, ‘ Let us try to «in as little as 
posHiblo.’ 

* See above, pp, 251 ff. 
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4. The Shepherd of Hermas 

This book belongs in many respects to the apocalyptic 
literature;^ but internal evidence shows that unlike 
most of the ‘revelations,’ it was written from Rome, 
probably in the second quarter of the second century A.n.^ 
It differs in some ways from the apocalypses of the 
Alexandrian and Egyptian Churches ; for most of the 
visions are designed to enforce precepts for the present 
life, rather than to unveil the events of the future. 

The writer’s doctrine of'penance is important for the 
history of later eschatology. Hermas, like the author 
of 2 Clement, recognises Christian sinfulness as a normal 
fact of experience. He sees a vision of the building of 
a tower, which is symbolical of the Church, and notices 
that some stones are rejected and thrown away. 

‘ These,’ he is told, ‘ have sinned, and desire to repent, 
therefore were they not cast far away from the tower, 
because they will be useful for the building, if they 
repent. . . . They will be strong in the faith, if they 
repent now, while the tower is building. But if the 
building shall be finished, they have no more any ]ilace, 
but shall be castaways.’ ® 

It seems clear from this that the writer limited the 
possibility of repentance to this world, while the Church 
is being built. Later on, Hermas asks whether there is 
repentance for all the rejected stones. 

‘ They can repent,’ comes the answer, ‘ but they cannot 
be fitted into this tower. Yet they shall be fitted into 
another place much more humble, but not until they 

^ e.g. the Vision of the great Whale-monster (Vision iv.) is thoroughly 
after the manner of Jewish apocalyptic. 

2 For various views of date see {e.g.) Dr. G. Salmon in Smith’s Dicthmrg of 
Christian Biography ^ vol. ii. pp 912-920. 

^ Past. Herm. Vision iii. 5. 
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have undergone torments, and have fulfilled the days of 

their sins.’ ^ 

The important point to be noticed is this : — This figura- 
tive language if it stood alone, might apply either to 
penance in this world or to purgatory in the next. But 
since Hermas limits the opportunities of repentance 
to this life, there is no doubt that he himself was here 
referring to penance. Nevertheless we feel that we are 
here standing on the threshold of a doctrine of purgatory. 

The angelology of Hermas seems to be derived from: 
Zoroastrian sources. Each man has two ‘ guardian 
angels,’ one righteous, and one wicked,^ The Romans 
had come into contact with Persian ideas during the 
Parthian wars,® and this may explain the origin of these 
features. 

The ‘ Shepherd ’ is an anomalous book, but it shows 
that in the West, as well as in the East, there was an 
early tendency in the Church to ponder over the details 
of Christian doctrine till the atmosphere of thought 
became strained and artificial. This was not confined 
to the Church. ‘ The world,’ says Dr. Hatch, speaking 
of this era, ‘ had created an artificial type of life, and 
was too artificial to be able to recognise its own 
artificiality.’ * The lack of that fresh simplicity which 
had been so characteristic of the apostolic preaching,, 
is painfully noticeable in the ‘ Shepherd ’ of Hermas. 


The letters of Clement and Ignatius, and the 
‘ Shepherd ’ of Hermas, are examples of early writings, 
which were intended for circulation within the Church. 
Shortly before the middle of the second century, a new 

1 PasL Berm, Vision iii. 7, and Similitude 6 (Lightfoot’s chapter-headings) . 
See especially Commandment vi. 2 j and of. the ‘ Visio Pauli,’ above, p. 332. 
See Bury, i^tudent^s JRomm Empire^ pp. 117-124. 

^ Hatch, Influence of Greelc Ideas the Church (London, 1890), p. 49. 
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type of Christian literature came into being. The 
‘ Apologies ’ were written by Christians, but designed to 
be read by the outside world. There are two diverging 
tendencies in the apologetic literature. Some of the 
writers are conciliatory, and anxious to point out that 
Christianity is the fulfilment of the old order ; others 
take up an uncompromising attitude and teach that all 
non-C]^istian religions are works of the devil. Of these 
two, the former class were naturally the more favourably 
disposed to assimilate Hellenic ideas. But aU the 
apologists, consciously or unconsciously, adopt some- 
thing of the methods of Greek dialectic, and something 
of the precision of Greek thought. Before the age of 
the apologists, the eschatology of the Church had lost 
most of its distinctively primitive peculiarities ; and in 
the following pages we shall see how, under the accurate 
reasoning of the defenders of the faith, those peculiarities 
oompletely disappeared. Let us now turn to a few 
typical examples of this type of literature. 

1. The Apology of Aristides ^ 

This work was written in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, probably about a.d. 140, and is thus one of the 
earliest apologies. The references to eschatology are 
for the most part simple, and afford little matter for 
•comment. The most notable of them are in chapter 16. 
There we read that the Christians ‘labour to become 
righteous, as those that expect to see their Messiah 
(Xpiar6<:) and receive from Him the promises made to 
them, with great glory.’ The language might seem to 
imply that the writer expected to see the Second Coming 
within his own generation; but this is not explicitly 
stated. There is no evidence from contemporary 

1 The Syriac text is translated by M. R. James, in Teats and Studu's, 
vol. i. 1. 
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writings that this primitive belief had survived so far 
into the second century ; so the passage may refer to 
the resurrection of the faithful dead, who will then be- 
hold the Christ. On the other hand, the general tone 
of Aristides is distinctly primitive, and there is little 
sign of G-reek influence. He tells us that the final 
consummation is being delayed by the prayers of the 
Christians.* This being so, it is possible that he did 
expect that the Second Coming was very near at hand. 

2. The Epistle to Diognetus 

Amother Apology, nearly contemporary, so far as we 
can judge, with that of Aristides,^ is the Epistle to 
Diognetus. In this the signs of Greek mfiuence are 
unmistakable. The author speaks as a Greek to Greeks, 
and endeavours to justify Christianity from that stand- 
point, There are not many references to eschatology, 
but those that do occur disparage things material and 
look forward to a freer existence hereafter, — 

‘ The soul hath its abode in the body, and yet is not 
of the body (e* rov amfmro';). . . . The soul, though 
itself immortal, dwelleth in a mortal tabernacle (a-Ki^peo/Miy, 
so Christians sojourn amidst perishable things, while they 
look for the imperishability (atf>0apa-[a) which is in the 
heavens. . . .’ ® 

There is no reference to the resurrection of the flesh ; 
but the writer looks for a Last Judgment, followed by 
an eternity of weal or woe.^ 

3. Justin Martyr 

Justin, perhaps the most famous of all the apologists, 
was a Greek by descent, born in Flavia Neapolis, one 

‘ Apol. Arist. 16. 

‘■i Soe (e.g,) Liglitfoot, Apostolic Fathers (1898 ed.), pp. 487-489. The last 
two chapters (11 and 12) are generally regarded as of later date. 

^ Ep, ad Xhogn, 6. Ep, ad JDiogn. 7, 10. 
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of the cities of Samaria. He was well acquainted with 
the various systems of Greek philosophy, but found 
that Christianity alone satisfied the needs of his soul. 
His two Apologies and the Dialogue with Trypho were 
probably written circa 150 a.1). The other works 
attributed to Justin, including the fragment ‘ On the 
Resurrection,’ are considered by many critics to be by 
another writer, and their evidence must be used with 
caution. 

We should naturally expect that Justin, who to 
the last retained the cloak of a Greek philosopher, 
would afford a notable example of the influence of 
Greek thought upon the Church. But, as a matter of 
fact, there are very few ideas in Justin’s works which 
show signs of this influence. The dialectical methods 
of the apologist are Hellenic ; but the substance of his 
teaching is purely Christian, sometimes of a Jewish 

Justin is silent concerning an immediate return of 
our Lord, and he explains that the Second Coming is 
bemg delayed in order that the number of the elect 
may be fulfilled, and that the hosts of evil may be 
subdued. Prophecy, he says, has foretold 

‘ That God the Father would bring Christ to heaven 
after He had raised Him from the dead, and would keep * 
Him there till He has subdued His enemies the devils, and 
till the number of those foreknown by Him is complete, 
on whose account He has still delayed the consummation.’ ® 

Elsewhere he maintains that the destruction of the 
world is delayed ‘ because of the seed of the Christians, 
who know that they are the cause of the preservation 
of nature.’ * Thus Justin does not attempt to set any 

^ The Greek, kclt^clv, reminds us of ‘ The Restrainer ' of 2 Thess. ii. C, 7. 

^ 1st JpoL 46. 

® Snd Apol. 7 ; the last clause is obscure : “ rb (Tir4pfm rm XfHcmaviay^ & 
y(.vd)(rK€t ip r% (pdaei 6tl atTtbp i<mv.'* Of ApoL ArisHdis 16. 
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limit to the delay of the Second Coming; and he has 
quite ceased to repeat the watchword of primitive 
Christian eschatology ; ‘The Lord is at hand.’ 

When once the Church came to believe that the 
Second Coming of the Lord had been indefinitely 
postponed, a new feehng of interest sprang up con- 
cerning the intermediate state of departed souls. The 
‘ waiting -time’ of the faithful dead now seemed so 
much longer than before, that the conditions of life 
there became a matter of much greater importance. 
Justin is, so far as we know, the first Christian writer 
outside the field of apocalyptic who makes a definite 
statement on this subject. — 

‘ The souls of the pious remain in a better place, 
while the unjust are in a worse, waiting for the time of 
judgment.’ ^ 

It will be seen that Justin’s view is practically identical 
with that of Enoch and many of the Jewish apocalypses. 
But Justin goes so far as to say that a belief in the 
intermediate state is one of the essentials of the 
Christian Faith. — 

‘ If,’ he says to Trypho, ‘ you have met with some who 
are called Christians, who say that there is no resurrection 
of the dead, and that their souls as soon as they die (a/ia 
d’lrodp^eTKeiv) are to be taken to heaven ; do not imagine 
that they are Christians.’ ^ 

The doctrine of the Anti-Christ appears in the 
Dialogue with Trypho. Justin appeals to the authority 
of Daniel vii. 25, where the last of the kings is to 
rule ‘ a time and times and half a time ’ ; but he rejects 
the Jewish exegesis that “ a time ” denotes a century 

^ Try^jli, 5. 

- Tryph. 80 ; cf. Iron. Ad^. Ea&r, v. 31 : ‘ The heretics affirm that 
immediately upon their death they shall pass above the heavens.* — Irenaeus 
confutes this by an appeal to the example of Christ. 

2 A 
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(in 'wMch case Anti-Christ would reign three hundred 
and fifty years), and he warns his readers that this 
Anti-Christ, ‘ the man of apostasy,’ ‘ is even already at 
the door, about to speak blasphemous things against 
the Most High,’ and to ‘ do unlawful deeds on the 
earth against the Christians.’ ^ This expectation that 
Anti-Christ is at the door approaches nearer than 
any other passage in Justin to the primitive hope of 
an immediate crisis ; but probably Justin thought that 
the coming of Anti-Christ might take place some time 
before the second Advent of Christ. ‘ The times are 
running on to their consummation ’ ; ^ more than this 
Justin does not venture to say. 

The expectation of a millennium was held by Justin. 
He is asked by Trypho : — 

‘ Do you expect that Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, . . . 
and your people gathered together and made joyful with 
Christ and the patriarchs and prophets, both men of our 
nation, and proselytes ? ’ 

He replies : — 

‘ I and many others are of this opinion ; . . . but many, 
who belong to the pure and pious faith, and are true 
Christians (ovrav Xptcrrtav&v) think otherwise. . . . But I 
and others are assured that there will be a resun-ection of 
the dead, and a thousand years in Jerusalem, which will 
then be built.’ ® 

We noticed that in the Ignatian letters, the word 
‘Parousia,’ which in the New Testament had been a 
technical term for the return of our Lord, was used 
of the Nativity.'* Justin goes a step farther, and 
formally distinguishes between ‘the First Parousia’ 
{i.e. the Incarnation) and ‘the Second Parousia’ (i.e. 
the Eeturn from Heaven in glory).® This again marks 

1 Tryph. 32 and 110. ' “ Tryph. 32. » Tryph. 80. 

' See above, p. 341. •* TrypTu 32 ; of. 110-111. 
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another stage of the departure from the mo^t primitive 
Christian eschatology. The apostles had regarded the 
Life of Christ in the flesh and Bfls future return in 
glory as parts of one and the same Coming of the 
Messiah, in which the Ascension to God’s throne was 
but a short interlude. But in the times of Justin, the 
return of the Messiah on the clouds of heaven had 
receded so far into the future that it could no longer 
be regarded as part of the great Messianic drama of the 
Life and Death and Resurrection of Jesus. The two 
seemed widely separate from each other ; so in Justin 
for the first time we find them described as ‘ the First 
Advent ’ and ‘ the Second Advent ’ ; and the distinction, 
both in language and in thought, has become permanent 
in the Christian Church. ^ 

It is not certain whether Justin’s conception of the 
resurrection was of a material or spiritual kind. 

‘ We expect,’ he says, ‘ to receive again our own bodies, 
though they be dead and cast into the earth.’ ^ 

This might suggest a material resurrection ; but we 
read in another place that Christ at His Second Coming 
‘ shall clothe the bodies of the worthy with immortality.’ 
This suggests a more spiritual idea ; and we may compare 
a quotation from Methodius On the Resurrection : — 

'Justin of Neapolis . . . says that that which is 
natural is inherited, but that which is immortal inherits ; 
and that the flesh indeed dies, but the Kingdom of Heaven 
lives.’® 

If this be a genuine saying of Justin’s, then his doctrine 
of the resurrection was certainly not limited to a 
mere restoration of our present material bodies. If, on 

^ We lind the idea (c.f/.) in Irenaens {Ad'o, Ilaer, iv. 11), also in Hippolytus 
(arc. A.D. 220), ‘Christ and Anti-Christ,* § 21. 

1st Apoh 18. 

® See the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, vol. ii. p. 356. 
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tlie other hand, we could appeal to the treatise De 
Resurrectione as a genuine work of Justin’s, we should 
be obliged to conclude that Justin taught a literal 
' Eesurrection of the flesh.’ 

'Shall not God be able to collect again the decom- 
posed members of the flesh, and make the same body as 
was formerly produced by Him ? ’ ^ 

And in this same treatise we find one, at least, of the 
reasons for this material conception of the resurrection : 
it is because our resurrection will be like our Lord’s. 
Now it seems that the writer of the De Resurrectione 
held that Christ’s resurrection-body was simply His 
pre-resurrection-body restored again to life, and com- 
posed of flesh and blood without change from its former 
conditions.^ In that case it would follow naturally 
enough that our resurrection-bodies will be composed 
of the same matter as those we now possess. Bodily 
infirmities will be healed,* but there is nothing to 
suggest a ‘spiritual body.’ 

Justin insists very strongly that the doom which 
men receive after the resurrection can never come to an 
end nor be altered. 

‘ Each man. goes to everlasting punishment or salvation 
(eir aiwvlav KoKa<nv ^ ffaTTjptav) according to the value 
of his actions.’ ^ 

He argues, in opposition to Greek philosophy, that if 
punishment in the next world is to serve any useful 
purpose, the soul must retain some consciousness of the 
sins committed in this world.® 

1 Justin, De Semrreet. 6. “ De Itesuived. 2. » De llmmect. 4. 

* 1st Ap>l. 12; of. 52, and Oraiw ad Graec. S5: ‘Your fatheis are now 
lamenting in Hades, and repenting with a too late repentance ; anil if it were 
possible tor them to show you thence what had befallen them after the 
termination of this life, ye would know from what fearful ills they desired to 
deliver you.’ 

® Tryph. 1 and 4 ; 1st Apol, 18. 
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The eschatology of the genuine writings of Justin 
thus displays many characteristics which distinguish it 
from the earliest Christian preaching. But, on the 
whole, the particular form of his teaching seems to he 
due to his own meditations, or to the need of adaptation 
to changed circumstances, rather than to any conscious 
reproduction of Greek ideas. 


4. 


The Apology of Athenagoras 



About A.D. 177, Athenagoras, a converted Athenian 
philosopher, wrote an Apology,^ which has come down 
to us, and which is of interest as showing the outcome 
of the materialistic type of resurrection-doctrine which 
we have noticed in some earlier writers, when pushed 
to its extreme logical conclusions. Athenagoras looks 
for a literal gathering together of material particles, and 
discusses the problems that arise when we remember 
that the same particles which form our bodies pass 
after our death into other substances — such as the 
bodies of animals which feed upon human corpses. He 
finds an answer to such difficulties in the thought of the 
omnipotence of God : — 


‘ [God is able] to separate that which has been broken 
up and distributed among a multitude of animals of all 
kinds which are wont to have recourse to such bodies, . . . 
and unite it again with the proper members and parts of 
members, whether it has passed into some one of these 
animals, or into many, or thence into others, or after 
having been dissolved along with these, has been carried 
back again to the original elements.’ ^ 

It would be hard to find a more literal conception of the 
rcstorrectio carnis than is expressed in this passage. 

^ See Mansel in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biogra^phy^ vol. i. pp. 204- 
207 (art. * Athenagoras ’). 

De Besurrect 3, and cf. the whole treatise (Eng. trans. in Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library). 
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It is an illustration of careful deductive reasoning which 
leads us on with relentless logic to a conclusion from 
which our instinct shrinks. The practical bearing of 
Athenagoras's teaching, however, is unexceptionable ; 
he points out that it is a complete refutation of the 
charge of cannibalism which was often brought against 
the Christians, and also that it is an incentive to a clean 
and moral bodily life. 

It is worthy of note that Athenagoras teaches that 
young children, while sharing in the resurrection, will 
not undergo judgment, because they have committed 
neither good nor evU.^ He does not refer in this 
connection to the question of their baptism ; from which 
it seems probable that in his day the belief in the 
absolute necessity of sacramental grace was not always 
held so rigidly as in later times, when St. Augustine 
(for instance) believed in the damnation of all unbaptized 
infants. 

5. Irenaeus 

Dr. Sunday has said that Irenaeus ‘represents the 
best type of orthodoxy’; and there is much truth in 
this. For in the writings of Irenaeus, the appeal to 
authority, and to the written Rule of faith, is the 
argument by which every objection is met; and as a 
consequence, there is a notable absence of those idiosyn- 
crasies and strongly-marked peculiarities of place and 
date which, in the case of more independent writers, 
tend to disturb the proportions of the orthodox creed. 
Associated as Irenaeus had been with the three im- 
portant Churches of Asia, Rome, and Gaul," his influence 
upon the doctrine of the Church has been very consider- 
able, and his authority regarded with no little deference. 

^ Deltesurrect 14. 

2 He was a native of Asia, visited Kome at least once on ecclesiastical busi- 
ness, and became Bisbop of Lyons shortly afterwards. 
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His great work Adversus Haereses was probably 
written drca 180-185 a.d. In it we find an extensive 
treatment of eschatological doctrine which may be 
fairly said to represent, with a few exceptions, the 
normal doctrine of the Church m later ages. The 
various features of Hew Testament eschatology are here 
gathered into a compact body of doctrine, and if any 
passages seem to mar the consistency of the whole, it is 
maintained that the contradiction is apparent and not 
real.‘ From the very fact of the constant appeal to 
Scripture — not only to the Old Testament, but also to 
the apostolic writings — a continuity with primitive 
Christian eschatology is guaranteed in the matter of 
language ; but the meaning is not altogether the same, 
and the relative importance of the various elements of 
the teaching has somewhat changed. 

The observations of Irenaeus upon the Parable of 
Dives and Lazarus afford a typical instance of his 
method of carefully ‘ weighing ’ the Scriptures, sentence 
by sentence, and then deducing therefrom a number of 
clear-cut doctrines : — 

‘ By these things [recorded in the Parable] it is plainly 
declared, that souls continue to exist ; that they do not 
pass from body to body ; that they possess the form (figum) 
of a naan, so that they may be recognised, and retain the 
memory of things in this world ; . . . and that each class 
of souls receives a habitation such as it has deserved, even 
before the judgment.’ ® 

Irenaeus teaches that immortality is conditional only, 
being a reward for the righteous, while ‘ those who, in 
this brief temporal life, have shown themselves un- 
grateful to Him that bestowed it, shall justly not receive 
from Him length of days for ever.’* Yet the wicked 

^ See {e.ij.) Adv Hacr, v. 6, 9, 11. 

Adv» Haer. ii. 34. i. ® Ad^n, Emr. ii. 34. iii. 
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will not be merely non-existent, but will be ‘ sent into 
eternal fire.’ ^ 

The doctrine of the resurrection tends with Irenaeus 
to become somewhat materialistic, and he contends for 
a very literal ‘raising again of the flesh.’ ^ The Pauline 
passages which appear unfavourable to this view are 
dealt with at length, with a view to reconciling them 
with the teaching of the writer. Thus, a ‘ spiritual 
body ’ is explained to be a material body animated by 
the Spirit ; ® the terms ‘ carnal ’ and ‘ spiritual ’ are to be 
understood morally, not physically;^ and the saying 
‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God ’ 
refers only to flesh and blood apart from the Spirit.^ 
In all this, Irenaeus has been the forerunner of many a 
later commentator, who, holding the same doctrinal 
presuppositions, has been compelled to adopt the same 
somewhat ‘ forced ’ exegesis. 

In the writings of Irenaeus, we feel that we have 
completely passed out of the peculiar atmosphere of 
primitive Christian eschatology. In the place of 
enthusiastic spontaneity, we meet with precise and 
reasoned dogmatic statements, each one fortified by 
an appeal to a proof-text of Scripture. Indeed, on 
the whole, the eschatology of Irenaeus bears a closer 
resemblance to that of modern Christianity, more than 
seventeen centuries later, than to that of primitive 
Christianity, less than two centuries before. 

There are, it is true, a few points in Irenaeus’s teach- 
ing which have not been generally accepted by later 
generations, and which at first sight remind us of 
primitive Christianity. Such are, his doctrine of Anti- 
Christ, and his expectation of the millennium. The 

1 Adv, Echcr iv. 27. iv. 

® Adv. Hacr. v. 3-15, and 31-35. 

^ Adv. EdCT. V. 7. ii. 

^ Adv. Hacr. v. 11. ® Adv. Hacr, v, y. 
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language in whicli Anti - Clirist is described ^ does 
certainly remind us more of primitive Christianity 
than of later ages ; but if we compare it with the 
language of writers some seventy or eighty years earlier, 
whose imaginations were continually haunted by the 
spectre of ‘Nero Eedivivus,’® we shall see that this 
surviving remnant of Judaeo - Christian and Eastern 
eschatology is undoubtedly declining in importance. 
The figure of Anti-Christ accorded well, however, 
with the expectation of a millennial reign of Christ 
on earth, which figures largely in the outlook of 
Irenaeus. 

‘ In the times of the resurrection the righteous shall 
reign on the earth. . . .’ [Quotations foUow from Isaiah 
Ixv. 21, ‘They shall build houses, and inhabit them . . . 
etc./ and other Old Testament passages.] ‘. . . These things 
cannot be understood in reference to super-celestial matters. 
. . . Nothing is capable of being allegorised, but aU things 
are steadfast and true and substantial {firma et vera et 
siibstantiam hahenticC).’ ® 

But this expectation, while not generally characteristic 
of later orthodoxy, is also not characteristic of the earliest 
apostolic eschatology, where in fact it very rarely occurs. 
In the sub-apostolic age, traces of it may be often found; 
as in Papias, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, 2 Clement, and especially in Justin ; but the 
highly developed ‘ Chiliasm ’ of Irenaeus springs from an 
exaggerated emphasis upon a few texts of Scripture, 
and may fairly be described as an artificial addition to 
the earliest Christian teaching. It never obtained 
universal acceptance in the Church ; it was rejected by 
the Alexandrian Fathers, and by ‘central’ Church- 
men of the type of Eusebius of Caesarea, but lingered 

^ Jdv, Hacr, v. 25-30. 

2 c.g* Sib. Or. (see above, pp. 324-328). 

® Adv. Baer, v. 34, 35. 
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on in the West, and also in Montanist circles, until the 
fourth century.^ 

In spite of his ‘ Chiliasni ’ and a few other peculiarities, 
Irenaeus remains, on the whole, notable for the sobriety 
and ‘balance’ of his doctrine. We may not always be 
able to follow his line of argument; we may wish at 
times, as we read, that a burst of prophetic enthusiasm 
would now and again break through the careful orthodoxy 
of the priest ; but if we would appreciate the teaching 
of Irenaeus at its true value, we need only turn to the 
fragments of heretical eschatology which are contained 
in his writings.* There we shall find such a maze of 
extravagant speculation and purposeless elaboration of 
theories, that we shall be thankful to turn back to the 
sane reasonableness of an orthodoxy based upon the 
Scriptures, and maintaining on the whole the ancient 
proportions of apostolic Christianity. For although we 
have spoken of Irenaeus as though in his writings the 
peculiar features of primitive Christianity had ceased, 
it need not be inferred that any essential points had 
been lost. On the contrary, the appeal to Scripture, 
which is so prominent a feature in Irenaeus, secures the 
retention of vital doctrines, even though the primitive 
forms, and in a measure also the primitive spirit, under- 
goes a change in the course of the centuries. 

How far was the eschatology of Irenaeus influenced 
by Creek thought ? Probably the extent of this influence 
is greater than appears at first sight, but affects the 
methods rather than the substance of Irenaeus’s teach- 
ing.* The precision of thought, which is so notable 
a feature of his works, and indeed accounts in great 

^ See Bethune-Baker, JEarly Christian Doctrine (London, 1903), pp. 68-71 ; 
also Eobertson, J^egnum Z>e^, pp. 124-159. 

Adv Haer, Books I. and II, 

® There are a few instances of distinctive Greek ideas ; e.g. Adv, Haer, ii, 
33. iv. : * Anima, participans suo corpori, modicum quidem impeditur.’ 
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measure for his ‘ orthodoxy,’ is far more G-reek than 
Jewish. It has been said of the Greeks of the second 
and third centuries A.D., that they ‘laid more stress 
upon the expression of ideas than upon the ideas them- 
selves.’^ And one might say that Irenaeus seems to 
value the form in which the resurrection-doctrine is 
expressed almost more than the resurrection-hope itself.^ 
The primitive ‘ eschatology of the spirit ’ is giving way 
to the mediaeval ‘ eschatology of authority.’ 

The writings of Irenaeus may thus be fitly taken to 
mark the close of the distinctively primitive age of 
Christian eschatology; and any attempt to discuss in 
detail the eschatology of later writers would lead us on 
into another age of Church history, in which the methods 
and ideals are widely different from those of the period 
on which our interest has been concentrated in the 
above pages. 

But before we conclude, our attention is claimed by 
a great school of Christian thought which, while differ- 
ing fundamentally from the ‘ literalism ’ of Irenaeus, yet, 
like Irenaeus, played an important part in bringing to 
an end the primitive features of Christian eschatology. 

6. Hhe School of Alexandria 

From the times of Philo onwards, Alexandria had 
been the home of an eclectic learning and an elaborate 
system of Biblical exegesis. In our study of the 
Christian apocalypses, we saw that among the less 
educated classes of that city, Christian eschatology came 
to be mingled with details of Jewish apocalyptic and 
other foreign elements, till its primitive features were 
at length obscured and lost to sight. In the writings 
of the Alexandrian Fathers, we find the same cosmo- 

^ Hatch, Ivbjlumc^ of Greek Ideas, p. 49. 

® See especially Adv. Kaer. Book V. 
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politan spirit, always ready to adopt new ideas from 
foreign sources ; only in their case the adoption is far 
more discriminating and refined. From one point of 
view, they were the first typically ‘ Liberal ’ Churchmen ; 
for as Dr. Bigg has pointed out, ‘ their great Platonic 
TnaTim, “That nothing is to be believed which is 
unworthy of God,” makes Beason the judge of Revela- 
tion.’^ This appeal to the supremacy of Reason and 
Conscience, though not without justification from the 
teaching of the New Testament,^ is in marked contrast, 
not on ly to the docile orthodoxy of Irenaeus, but also 
to the somewhat unreflecting simplicity of most of 
the primitive Christian writers whose works we have 
considered. Christian doctrine, under the new methods 
of the Alexandrian School, becomes permeated by a 
jxew spirit /and nowhere is the change more noticeable 
than in the Doctrine of the Last Things. 

The first great teacher of the School was Clement, 
whose Headship extended from a.d. 190 to 203. He 
shares with Irenaeus — and indeed with all the early 
Christian teachers — a deep reverence for the authority 
of the Scriptures. But nevertheless we are conscious 
of a fundamental change in the manner of his appeal 
to Scripture. Others had started from the authority 
of Scripture as their fundamental axiom of belief, and 
from this had deduced a system of doctrine with more 
or leas logical precision. But Clement’s fundamental 
axiom, from which his teaching starts in the first place, 
seems to be rather the authority of his own Reason and 
Conscience, and his general theory of History. True, 
he is most anxious to prove that this is supported by 
Scriptural authority ; but when the two do not appear 
to coincide, it is Scripture, not his own conviction.s, 

^ Bigg, Christian Flatonists of Alexandria (Oxford, 1880), p. 51, 

- cAj, 1 Tliess, V, 21. 
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which suffers violence in the effort to enforce agree- 
ment. His convictions were partly independent of 
Scripture in their origin, and therefore independent also 
in their authority. 

It wiU be readily seen that such methods would 
foster the allegorising tendency, which is very marked 
in Clement, and was carried to still greater extremes by 
his successors. There were texts in Scripture of which 
the obvious meaning did not agree with Clement’s 
convictions. But since Scripture is Divine, and Eeason 
and Conscience also Divine, the true meaning of 
Scripture must agree with Eeason and Conscience. 
Therefore the obvious meaning of Scripture is not in 
such cases the true meaning. And so an allegorical 
significance has to be discovered. 

Clement’s methods, when applied to eschatology, 
affected its development in two ways. In the first 
place, his tendency to allegorise often led him to 
eliminate just the very features which were most 
characteristic of primitive Christianity, because these 
same features were frequently the most alien to the 
broad and cultured outlook of the Alexandrian scholar. 
And in the second place, Clement’s strong personal 
convictions, which seem generally to spring simply 
from his own Eeason and Conscience, independently of 
any Scriptural authority, lead him at times to propound 
ideas concerning the Last Things which are distinctly 
new in Christian history, and outside (though not 
necessarily contrary to) the plain teaching of Scripture. 
Thus, partly by the elimination of ancient features, and 
partly by the addition of new ones, Christian eschatology 
under the Alexandrian School loses almost all its 
peculiarly primitive features. An extract from the 
Exhortation to the Greeks (probably Clement’s earliest 
work) will illustrate this : — 
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' Great is the grace of His promise, “ If to-day we 
hear His voice.” And that “ to-day ” is lengthened out 
day by day, while it is called “ to-day.” And to the end 
the “to-day” and the instruction continue; and then 
the true “ to-day,” the never-ending “ day ” of God, extends 
over eternity.’ ^ 

In this passage, we notice in the first place, how the 
original dramatic urgency of the psalmist’s call to repent 
‘ to-day ’ has died away under the softening influence 
of allegorism. The day of opportunity, according to 
Clement, is to continue ‘to the end ’ ; ^ and in the last 
clause of the above quotation there is at least a sugges- 
tion of the idea which Clement hints at again elsewhere,* 
that in the eternal life there will still be opportunities 
for development, for choice, and for repentance. Such 
an idea could hardly have been suggested to him simply 
by the teaching of Scripture ; its origin must be sought 
rather in Clement’s own temperament and outlook ; but 
when once the conviction had been formed in his mind, 
his methods of Scriptural exegesis enabled him to find 
support for it in Scripture, even if in somewhat unlikely 
texts. 

Clement’s general outlook on the future is that of 
a gentle and refined nature, unwilling to dwell upon 
the harsh and painful side of life. This tendency of 
his evidently influences his eschatological teaching. He 
seems to shrink, as men of his type have always shrunk, 
from the thought that man’s eternal fate is irrevocably 
sealed at the grave ; and hence his behef (to which we 

^ Exhort, ad Oentes, 9 : yhp rijs dwayyeXLas aiVoP ^ 

cifjfiepov rrji <ptavrj% a^oO dKoiiacojuey’ rd 8^ cri^fiepoy Kad* cKdcTitjv aC<roO ai"^erat ri)if 
i}fi4pavy ioT &y (r'/jfiepov dvofid^rjraL P^XP^ (TvyreXelai Kcd i} ai^jjLcpov Kal 
ij p.d$7}(TLs diaiiiycL Kal rbre tj 6vT(as ff’^p.epoy 7] dyeWiir^s toO BeoO ijpL^pa rots aic^c 
(rvye/crelyerai/* 

3 Cf. JPaed. i. 6 : ‘In this world, which is what He nn*a«H hy tint Last 
Day. . . 

3 e.ff. jSftrom. vi. 14, vii. 2. See also Hurt and Mayor, Ck/nent of 
Alexandria, Miscellanies, Boole VII. (Loudon, 1902), Introduction, p. xli. 
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liave already referred) that opportunities for repentance 
will continue in the life to come. Like other Liberal 
Churchmen, he lays less emphasis on the heinousness 
of sin than did most of the early Christians ; he dwells 
but lightly on the penal aspect of retribution,^ and 
turns rather to the hope of purgation in the future 
world. — 

‘ The believer, through great discipline, divesting him- 
self of the passions, passes ... to the greatest torment. 

. . . For God’s righteousness is good, and His goodness is 
righteous. And the punishments cease in the course of 
the completion of the expiation and purification of each 
one.’^ 

But Clement’s doctrine of Purgatory, while a distinct 
addition to the teaching of the New Testament, is 
but a simple and natural outcome of the longing for 
continued progress in the spiritual life ; * and it differs 
widely from the hard and artificial doctrine of Purgatory 
in the Mediaeval Church. 

Further, the whole trend of Clement’s thought led 
him to an evolutionary view of the world’s history. 

‘ The Gospel in his view is not a fresh departure, but 
the meeting-point of two converging lines of progress, of 
Hellenism and Judaism. To him all history is one, 
because all truth is one.’ * 

For one who held this view, it was by no means easy 
to fit the primitive Christian eschatology, with its 
expectation of impending catastrophe and its Judaeo- 
centric outlook, into his existing circle of ideas. In 
fact, it was not done without a great transformation of 
the early teaching. 

^ Hort and Mayor, op, dL Introduction, p. xlxv. 

Strom. VI. U ; cf. vii 16. 

® Cf. Martonseii’s Christian Dogmaiics (English translation, Edinburgh, 
1866), p. 467. 

* Bigg, op, dt. p. 48. 
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Clement’s broad sympathies and interests extended 
to all foreign religions and philosophies ; and at times 
the influence of these upon his teaching is clearly to be 
seen. TTia exaltation of the ‘ passionless ’ life as the 
highest ideal at once suggests the Eastern philosophies 
to which he refers elsewhere.^ The following is a 
characteristic passage : — 

‘ Our Instructor {nraiSar/coyo'}) is like His Father, God, 
whose Son He is, sinless, blameless, with a soul devoid of 
passion (aTrad^i rrjv . . . He is wholly free from 

human passions ; wherefore also He alone is judge, because 
He alone is sinless. As far, however, as we can, let us 
try to sin as little as possible. For nothing is so urgent 
in the first place as deliverance from passions and disorders 
(vad&v Koi voa-rffidTWv).’ ^ 

This ideal naturally colours Clement’s eschatology. 
The path to salvation in his teaching lies along the lines 
of quiet contemplation and self-renunciation, rather 
than of strenuous conflict and active energy. It also 
accorded well with the subjective conception of the 
Kingdom of God as a state of mind within us, rather 
than with the more normal Judaeo-Christian expectation 
of inheriting an objective kingdom as the reward for 
faithful service.® 

Clement also borrows many phrases and idea.s 
from the Greek Mysteries. The resemblance between 
Christianity and the Mysteries is hinted at in the New 
Testament,^ but under Clement the comparison is 
worked out in a way that led to new ideas of the 
Christian scheme of salvation. The Sacraments, when 
compared to the initiatory rites of the Mysteries, be(‘anu* 

" See especially Strom, i. 15 ; and cf. Hort and SIa3-or, oji. eU.. Intrudiictiim, 

p. XXXV. 

® Faed. i. 2. 

See Bigg, o^y. ciL p. 26. 

* See (e,g.) the use of /j.virTifipLa** m 1 Cor. xiii, 2, xiv, 2, aiifl of ’* 

in Heb. vi. 4, and especially Eph. iii 9. 
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invested with an ever-growing importance as the magic 
portal of admission to eternal life.^ 

The eschatology of Clement is a large subject, of 
which we have only touched the fringe. Perhaps 
enough has been said to show that it does not 
properly fall within the study of Primitive Christian 
Eschatology, except in so far as it illustrates some 
of the causes which brought about the decline of 
the primitive type of doctrine. The tendencies which 
we have noticed in Clement are seen in a far more 
advanced form in his great successor Origen ; but 
though the eschatology of Origen is a fascinating 
theme, it is still further removed from the scope of our 
present inquiry. /With Origen, the love of allegory 
runs to wild excess ; ^ut the greatness and beauty 
of some of his thoughts make us ready to pardon 
much. His theories of the pre-existence of souls and 
of universal restoration have not commanded general 
acceptance in the Church; but Christendom will not 
readily forget his great conception of history ; ‘ The 
beginning and the end are God; poised, as it were, 
between these two divine Eternities are the worlds of 
which we are a part.’ 

The theology of the Alexandrian School was brilliant 
rather than orthodox ; it fell into some grave errors, 
but it brought to light much new truth. It lacked 
just those features which had been the strength of 
primitive Christian teaching — ^the simple directness, the 
positive decision, and the intense restless energy of the 
first disciples ; but it is fiiU of helpful and suggestive 
thoughts, and is tolerant, charitable, and courteous. 
And * love covereth a multitude of sins.’ 

1 See Hort and Mayor, op. czt. Introduction, p. Iv. 
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THE CHABACTEBISTICS OE StFB-APOSTOLIC BSCHATOLOGA’ 

Ix now remains for us to gather together a few general 
conclusions from our review of the eschatology of the 
sub-apostolic Church, down to the times of Irenaeus 
and Clement of Alexandria. Eeviewing the period as a 
whole, the first feature that strikes us is the slow but 
steady decline of the eager expectation of an immediate 
return of the Lord. The beginning of this movement 
is seen even in the New Testament,^ and thenceforward 
with every fresh decade the primitive hope silently 
retires more and more into the background. It has 
never entirely disappeared, and has always remained 
ready to revive in times of special anxiety or trouble ; 
but generally speaking, it has ceased to be a living 
power in Christendom.* 

As the keen attention which was at first concen- 
trated on the Second Coming began to be relaxed, the 
interests of the Christians began to be more difiuso«l. 
So another notable feature in the sub-apostolic ago is 
the revival of speculations with regard to what we may 
call the ‘accessories’ of eschatology, which had been 
for a time thrown into the shade by the splendour of 
Christ’s Person and by the insistence of His call to 
repentance. These speculations, dealing with such 

^ e.g, 2 Peter iii, 4-10. 

2 See Lecky, H%story of JSuro;pmn Morals, vol. ii. p. 20iJ, uot 4 * [I L 
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matters as the intermediate state and the rewards and 
punishments of the departed, are seen in their most 
unbridled extravagance in the early Christian apoca- 
lypses ; but even in the more sober and systematic 
writers the same tendency is manifest. 

Another change in eschatological teaching, which is 
visible especially among the more orthodox writers, may 
be traced to their method of deducing the doctrine 
of the Last Things, not (as in the apostolic teaching) 
mainly from the Person and work of our Lord, but 
rather from isolated texts gathered from all parts of the 
Scriptures. In Irenaeus, especially, the results of this 
method are very apparent. 

A widely different method (but one which also 
modified the form of Christian eschatology) was that 
of the Alexandrian Fathers, for whom the final test of 
value was their own Reason and Conscience. It thus 
became a pre-eminent requisite of all doctrines that 
they should be ‘ worthy of God,’ and those elements of 
the primitive Doctrine of the Last Things which failed 
(in the judgment of the Alexandrian Fathers) to satisfy 
this requirement, though not rejected, were allegorised 
without mercy until brought into conformity with the 
ideal set up. 

The influence of foreign beliefs upon sub-apostolic 
eschatology is verv noticeable; and it is also very 
natural. For the influx of Greek ideas into the East, 
which had followed the conquests of Alexander and his 
successors, had given place to a tide in the opposite 
direction. It was now the turn of the East to influence 
the West ; and a movement spreading with rapidity at 
such a time would be specially liable to absorb foreign 
elements. In the apocalypses we observed unmistakable 
Egyptian and Zoroastrian features ; but these were 
mainly confined to this type of literature. Far more 
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important was the influence of Greek thought upon the 
recognised leaders of Christian teaching. It is true that 
the somewhat irregular occurrences of Greek features 
which we have noticed in the above pages have not 
lent themselves to any very clear-cut theory of a steady 
growth of Hellenic influence in the Church. Sometimes 
they have been absent where we should most have 
expected to find them, as in the writings of Justin 
Martyr. Undoubtedly, the changes in the form of 
eschatological teaching between a.d. 50 and A.D. 150 are 
not slight ; but to a great extent they are simply due 
to the logical working out of principles involved in 
the earliest doctrine, or else to the innate (though not 
always commendable) tendencies of the human mind. 
Greek influence undoubtedly helped to determine the 
form of some of these changes ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that without that influence no changes 
would have taken place. On the whole, the most 
far-reaching eflfect of Greek thought upon Christian 
eschatology was (as we have pointed out above) indirect 
rather than immediate. Partly by force of example, 
and partly by the assaults of hostile criticism, the 
Greek induced the Christian to formulate his beliefs in 
new and carefully-chosen language, which would have 
sounded strange in the ears of the first generation of 
Christians, but which has become part of the heritai^e 
of Cathohc Christendom. 

But the Christian eschatology of the first two cen- 
turies, even where most influenced by Greek thought, 
retains throughout this period some features which, in 
so far as they have not permanently survived to later 
ages, may fairly be called ‘ primitive.’ Amongst these, 
in addition to the wanmg anticipation of an immediate 
Second Coming, there is the belief in the Millennial 
Peign of Christ on earth, which was very widespread 
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in many parts of Christendom. Proof- texts for this belief 
were found in the 20th chapter of Eevelation, and it 
accorded well with the current legends of the coming 
of Anti-Christ on earth, which seem to have acquired 
immense popularity in many parts of the world at this 
time. The idea of the ‘ Millennium ’ appealed strongly 
to the popular mind, and indeed to all whose ideas 
were of a strongly realistic cast ; while those who 
opposed it (such as Origen and some of the Gnostics) 
generally favoured a ‘subjective’ type of religion, 
together with a liberal use of allegory. The story of 
the decliue of this millennial expectation or ‘ Chiliasm ’ 
does not fall within the period which has come under 
our notice. The Alexandrian Theology on the one 
hand, and on the other hand the Augustinian conception 
of the Church as the Kmgdom of God on earth, alike 
contributed to render it less acceptable to the Christian 
mind.^ 

It is interesting to observe in the literature of the 
first two centuries how the writers were unconsciously 
or half-consciously preparing the way for doctrines 
which were not clearly formulated for a long time after- 
wards. The idea of Purgatory, for instance, and the 
closely allied practice of praying for the departed, are 
nowhere set forth as recognised elements of primitive 
Christian faith and practice.® Yet the thoughts of the 
writers are moving along lines which (humanly speaking) 
were sure to lead them on to more definite opinions on 
these matters. So in several of the apocalypses, and in 
Clement of Alexandria, we find an elementary but un- 
mistakable doctrine of purgation after death, while in 
the Testament of Abraham the efficacy of prayer for the 

^ Kob(‘rtyou, Dc% chap. iv. 

- See H. B. Swete on * Prayer for the Departed,’ in the Joimial of Theological 
l:itiuUn, vol. viii. ‘ The lack of evidence,’ says Dr. Swete, ‘ continues until past 
the muldle of the Hoconil century’ (p 601). 
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dead appears to be implied. These are but the be- 
ginnings of a vast edifice of eschatological doctrine 
reared in later ages by the Catholic Church. 

The significance of these early ‘germs of doctrine,’ 
in view of modern controversies with regard to Purgatory 
and Prayers for the Dead, is capable of diverse inter- 
pretations. Some will see in them the beginnings of 
a development of doctrine which was guided by the 
Divine Spirit and ratified by the voice of the Church. 
Others, holding that Holy Scripture contains all things 
necessary to salvation, and remembering the significant 
silence of Scripture (and of our Lord) with regard to the 
intermediate state and all that appertains to it, will 
view this ‘ development of doctrine ’ as (at best) the 
expression of a pious conjecture, which has no authori- 
tative claim upon the allegiance of Christian people. 

Another question which evokes much interest in our 
day is the possibility of repentance after death. The 
majority of primitive Christian writers were opposed to 
the idea, though there were some notable exceptions. 
We must remember that as long as the return of the 
Saviour was expected to be imminent, there was no 
logical place for any doctrine of the intermediate state; 
and until the idea of an intermediate state had become 
a recognised part of Christian belief, no question would 
arise as to the possibility of repentance while in that 
state. Hence the ‘ argument from silence ’ nmst here 
be used with caution. 

We have had occasion to lay stress ujjon the cJiunge-s 
which passed over the Christian Doctrine of the Last 
Things during the ‘ primitive ’ period of the Chunjh's 
history. But there is another side to the picture. All 
through this period of growth and change, the essential 
features of Christian eschatology were preserved Itv the 
Church. The doctrines of a future life, a future retribu- 
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tion, a future Presence of the Lord, were still joined 
with the Christian summons to repentance and holiness ; 
and where these are found, there we have the essentials 
of Christian eschatology. And the very influence of 
Gentile ideas, while changing the form of Christian 
teaching, also helped to make it more intelligible to the 
Gentile mind. In the process, not a few evil elements 
were introduced into the primitive Gospel ; but some 
measure of transformation was necessary, if the Church 
of Christ was to fulfil her mission to ‘ make disciples of 
all the nations.’ The Judaeo-Christian mould in which 
the apostles embodied the eschatology which they had 
learnt from the Lord was not suited for every age nor 
for every race. ‘ Primitive Christianity had to dis- 
appear in order that Christianity might remain.’ ^ 

^ Harnaokj JVJiat %$ Christymity ^ p. 14. 
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THE EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF PRIMITIVE 
CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 

CHAPTER XXIX 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Now that we have completed our survey of primitive 
Christian eschatology, the question arises : Are the facts, 
as we have interpreted them, in agreement with the 
historic faith of the Church? Do they ‘evince the 
truth and excellence of the Christian religion ’ ? Before 
we can answer this question, it is needful to define our 
conception of the vital truth of Christianity. If it were 
essential, for the maintenance of the Church’s position, 
to prove that her doctrines have continued without 
change all through the centuries, or if the truth of 
the Christian Religion depended upon the inerrancy 
of every passage in Holy Scripture, then the estimate 
of primitive Christian eschatology which we have formed 
in the preceding pages would fail to support the claims 
of Christianity. But to-day there seems to be an 
ever-growing tendency to hold that ‘ Christianity is in 
essence adherence to the Person of Jesus Christ,’’ and 
that here alone is the citadel the defence of whhrh is 
absolutely vital for the maintenance of the Cliristian 

^ Foakes Jackson, in Qmibridgc TlmlogkoLl £9$ai/s {Cambritig«b U»ori \ 
Essay xii p. 474. 
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position. It is from this standpoint that the evidential 
value of primitive Christian eschatology will be dis- 
cussed in the following pages. And if the one essential 
truth of Christianity lies in the Catholic doctrine of the 
Person of Jesus Christ, as Perfect God and Perfect Man, 
we would submit that the study of primitive Christian 
eschatology, while undoubtedly bringing to light some 
difficult problems, does not present any insuperable 
obstacles, and indeed in many respects may well 
strengthen our loyalty to the Church’s Faith. 

It will follow from what has just been said that the 
crucial question before us is, whether the eschatology of 
our Lord, as depicted in the documents at our disposal, 
is consistent with the belief that He who taught thus 
was the Incarnate Son of God. 

It may be convenient at the outset to recall, in the 
form of a brief tabular summary, the conclusions arrived 
at as the result of our study of Christ’s eschatology : — 

A. Our Lord’s eschatology of the world. 

1. A perfect faith in the final victory of good over evil. 

2. A general tendency (with a few notable exceptions) 

to support the belief that this final victory of the 
good will be brought about by a miracle of Divine 
Power, rather than by a process of natural evolution. 

3. The Person of Jesus Christ is the central Figure in 

the Drama of the Last Things. 

4. The contention that Christ erroneously expected and 

foretold that the end of the world and His own 
Second Coming were to take place immediately is 
a contention which has not been proved. 

B. Our Lord’s eschatology of the individucd. 

1 . The soul of man is immortal. 

2. There will be a ‘ resurrection of the dead.’ (But the 

time, manner, and scope of the resurrection are not 
defined with precision.) 
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3. Every man’s life will be judged by God after death, 

and will meet with reward or punishment according 
to its deserts. 

4. Both the rewards and punishments are described as 

' eternal.’ 

G. The hearing of the history of Christ's earthly life uyon Sis 
eschatology y emjphasising — 

{a) The principle ' through death to life.’ 

(&) The authoritativeness of Christ’s teaching, on which 
God set His seal of approval by the Resurrection 
of Christ. 

(c) The certainty of our resurrection, of which Christ’s 
Resurrection is the first-fruits. 

JD. The contrast between Christ's eschatology and that of the 
Jews. 

1. Omissions: — (a) apocalyptic details, (&) national 

prejudices; (c) politics. 

2. Additions : — {a) the emphasis on practical morality ; 

(J) the pre-eminent importance of the Person of 
Jesus Christ, 

E. Christ's eschatology and that of non- Jewish religions. 

There is no sign that Christ adapted any non-Jewish 
features from ethnic beliefs. 

Now it will be generally admitted that if the essential 
features of the eschatology of J esus are such as we have 
indicated above, their superiority over all earlier systems 
of eschatology is unquestionable. The question yet 
remains whether the time has come, or is ever likely to 
come, when they are inadequate for the highest aspira- 
tions of humanity. Do they represent only a transient 
stage of human thought, — the highest yet reached, but 
destined one day to be superseded ; or can w^e discern 
in them, beneath the limitations of human (and even 
Jewish) language, a spirit which is Divine, and shall 
never pass away ? Clearly the latter alternative, and 
the latter only, is in accord with the Christian Doctrine 
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of the Incarnation. It is evident that this is no easy 
question to answer. The utmost that we shall attempt 
is to indicate a few very simple reflections. 

Modern objections to Christ’s eschatology come from 
two very different quarters. On the one hand it is 
contended that certain features of His teaching are 
inconsistent with modern science ; and on the other 
hand, that the main doctrines, such as those enumerated 
above, are so obvious that they are no evidence of any 
special wisdom or knowledge on the part of their 
Author. Bearing in mind this double line of argument, 
let us now consider briefly the evidential value of the 
chief points in the above summary. We come first to 
Christ’s eschatology of the world. 

The doctrine of a future ‘ Kingdom of God ’ in which 
all that is evil will finally give way before the good, is 
inevitably bound up with faith in an almighty and 
beneficent God. This is ‘ a hope which, when moralised, 
must necessarily be the goal of every vigorous movement 
in human life, and forms an inalienable element in the 
religious view of history.’ ^ The world is not likely to 
grow too old to believe in the future Kingdom of God, 
so long as it retains any religious instinct at all. 

And yet Christ’s faith in the final victory of the 
good is not a mere truism which needs no emphasis. 
Many professedly religious people have no sense of the 
Divine purpose guiding the world, and no real confidence 
in the future. As they look out upon human history, 
they would echo the words of Sbelley : — 

‘ Unfathomable Sea ! whose waves are years, 

Ocean of Time, whose waters of deep woe 
Are brackish with the salt of human tears ! 

Thou shoreless flood, which in thy ebb and flow 
Olaspest the limits of mortality ! 

^ Harnack, What is Christianity? pp. 141042. 
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And sick of prey, yet howling on for more, 

Vomitest thy wrecks on its inhospitable shore ; 

Treacherous in calm, and terrible in storm. 

Who shall put forth on thee. 

Unfathomable Sea ? ’ 

Such a pessimism as this, though not without a weird 
attractiveness, and certainly not without a consistency 
of its own, is in sharpest antithesis to the sublime 
optimism which lies at the foundation of Christ’s 
eschatology. Place these wild and tossing words of 
the poet side by side with the quiet assurance manifested 
by our Lord on the eve of His Passion, 

‘ In the world ye shall have tribulation : hut be of 
good cheer ; I have overcome the world,’ 

and what man of reverent mind does not feel that in 
the latter there is a true evidential value, not perhaps 
of a purely intellectual kind, but consisting rather in 
an appeal to our moral and spiritual faculties ? And we 
shall do well to remember that it was by virtue of this 
appeal to the conscience and the heart, rather than to 
the intellect, that Christianity won its first and greatest 
victories. So long as human nature remains as we know 
it, Christ’s doctrine of the final triumph of the good — in 
other words, of the future ‘ Kingdom of God,’ or (to use 
Professor Burkitt’s phrase) ‘the good time coming’ — 
wdl always be a foundation-truth of self-evident value 
to the human conscience. 

We turn now to the second point : that the general 
trend of Christ’s teaching implies that the final victory 
of the good will be brought about by a miracle of 
Divine Power ; although there are certain of the Parables 
which point rather to a gradual conquest of the evil by 
the good. 

The doctrine of a catastrophic consummation to the 
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history of the world is undoubtedly a hard thought for 
many men to-day. Each year increases our knowledge 
of the spheres of life in which natural law is unbroken 
and supreme, and it becomes more and more diflScult 
for us to conceive of a definite termination to the 
present order of the world. And yet — the alternative 
seems even more unthinkable. We cannot conceive 
how that which is imperfect can ever develop by a 
gradual evolution into that which is absolutely perfect, 
any more than we can obtain infinity by adding to that 
which is finite. Nor does Science really support a 
theory of perpetual upward progress. In the sphere 
of physical life, the astronomer tells us that he sees no 
reason to suppose that our own planet will always 
continue to ezist under conditions which will allow of 
‘ life ’ under any form known to us. And in the moral 
sphere, the theory of a gradual upward evolution does 
not meet with universal approbation from the leaders 
of Science. Listen to Professor Huzley : — 

‘ I hear much of the ethics of evolution. I apprehend 
that in the broadest sense of the term “evolution,” there 
neither is, nor can be, any such thing. . . . The fittest 
which survives in the struggle for existence may be, and 
often is, the ethically worst.’ ^ 

In face of such evidence as this, it is unreasonable 
to condemn our Lord’s eschatology as unscientific 
because it does not on the whole support the idea that 
the Kingdom of God will be gradually evolved from 
the present state of things. Those who reject the 
doctrine of a catastrophic consummation may fairly be 
asked whether the facts of life will not then lead them 
on logically to doubt whether the Kingdom of God will 
ever come. On the other hand, it need cause us no 

^ Life of H’uxley, by Ms son, voL li. p. 303. 
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surprise tliat the fact of the development of that which 
is good is clearly emphasised in parts of our Lord’s 
teaching, even to the extent of suggesting in places 
that this process will eventually lead to the complete 
victory of the good. The factors which will determine 
the future of the world are so vast that our minds cannot 
comprehend them in one consistent whole. Even the 
events of the present life appear to us to be irrecon- 
cilable with one another in any single theory ; and how 
much more the events of the unknown future ! So, while 
recognising frankly the difficulties in our Lord’s teaching 
on this point, we would ask whether it is possible to 
conceive of any doctrine of the final end of this world 
which would he more true to the facts of life as we 
know them, and at the same time maintain so stead- 
fast a faith in the ultimate victory of the good-will 
of God. Failing such an alternative, we can surely 
maintain that the Gospel records of our Lord’s teach- 
ing on this point confirm our faith in Him as tlie Son 
of God. 

Of the centrality of the Person of Christ in His own 
teaching concerning the end of the world it is needless 
to say much. Its evidential value consists in this : 
that it drives us to one of two alternatives. — Either 
our Lord’s estimate of Himself was true, in which case 
this feature of His eschatology agrees completely with 
the Catholic doctrine of His Person; or else He was 
guilty of the most amazing and unwarranted presump- 
tion ; — a conclusion which ill accords with the general 
impression of His humility and restrained dignity. "iVe 
have already discussed the objection that our Lord 
expected that His return in glory would take place at 
once, and we concluded that this objection is not 
warranted by the evidence at our disposal.^ 

1 See above, pp. 177-182, 186. 
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We can now pass on to consider the evidential 
value of our Lord’s eschatology of the individual. 
In this, the fundamental doctrine is that of the im- 
mortality of the human soul. This is a great doctrine 
which is inseparable from the belief in a God of justice 
— to say nothing of a Heavenly Father. For it is only 
too evident that within the span of this life each man 
does not receive his due share of rewards or punishments. 
The ungodly flourishes to the end of his days like a 
green bay-tree, and the righteous man goes down to 
the grave in sorrow and suffering. For most of us it 
would be impossible to retain faith in God apart from 
a belief in the immortality of the human soul and a 
life beyond the grave, when God ‘shall reward every 
man according to his deeds.’ 

The Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead has often been the object of much hostile criticism, 
and it must frankly be confessed that this criticism has 
been at times almost justified, owing to the gross and 
materialistic form in which the doctrine has been 
presented by Christian apologists. But if we follow 
the example of the New Testament, affirming the fact 
of the resurrection without hesitation, but regaining 
from idle speculations upon the manner of its occurrence, 
the greater part of current objections will be seen to 
be groundless. The essence of the doctrine of the 
resurrection is to maintain that the future life will 
be more than a bodiless, phantom-like existence ; and 
surely (as we tried to point out in connection with 
St. Paul’s eschatology) the idea of being ‘ clothed upon 
with immortality’ is far nobler than that of being 
merely stripped of our present material ‘prison-house 
of the souL’ Except where men hold the Gnostic theory 
that matter is inherently evil, the human mind will 
always find in the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
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dead a response to and an agreement with its own 
highest aspirations for the future. 

The doctrine of the Last Judgment is a feature of 
eschatology which is generally accepted in our day 
by all who believe in a Grod. ‘ The instinct of mankind 
is in conformity with the teachiug of Holy Scripture, 
that we shall be judged for the things done in the body, 
whether good or bad.’^ As long as the sense of sin 
remains in the human heart, so long will there be the 
expectation of the Last Judgment, and of retribution in 
the world to come. And certainly there is no other 
eschatological belief which exercises so real and practical 
an influence upon human conduct in this life, restraining 
from wrongdoing, and impelling to active beneficence. 
It is true that this influence derives its power from 
feehngs which may be described as selfish — the fear of 
punishment and the desire for reward in the future life ; 
and hence it is sometimes urged that it is not w'holly 
to be commended.* Now it is true that if the Christian 
Doctrine of the Last Judgment simply focussed each 
man’s attention on himself and his own destiny, it would 
indeed become a purely selfish motive, and deleterious to 
the character of the believer. But, in fact, the doctrine has 
its social as well as its individual aspect : it impels men 
to take a keen interest in the future destiny of others, as 
well as of themselves. Never has the belief in the Last 
Judgment been more intense than in the primitive 
Church ; but were the primitive Christians selfish men ? 
Their contemporaries, at least, did not think so. The 
influence which a doctrine of retribution exercises tieed 
not necessarily be a selfish one ; whether it actually is so 
or not in any particular case will depend upon the spirit 

^ Pusey, What is of Faith as to Everlasting Punishment (Oxford, 1880), p. 17. 

^ Readers of Lecky’s JSistory of European Morals will remember how inces- 
santly this IS brought forward as proof of an unworthy element in primitive 
Christian teaching. 
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in which it is preached and received. The naturally 
self-centred man instinctively applies the thoughts 
suggested by it first and foremost to himself ; and to 
him it is a selfish motive. But if preached and received 
in the spirit of true Christian love, the thought of 
coming Judgment will inspire the most disinterested 
self-sacrifice, which will strive at all costs to save the 
souls of others from the wrath to come, and to guide 
them into the strait and narrow path that leadeth to 
eternal life. Not that the prospect of personal weal or 
woe in the future will be forgotten, or cease to be a 
powerful motive ; but it will no longer be exaggerated 
into undue importance, or interfere with the sympathy 
and love which each man owes to his fellow-men. And 
it is only in the latter case that the desire for personal 
happiness becomes ‘ selfishness ’ in an evil sense. The 
commandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself’ surely indicates that there is a right kind of 
self-love which is not to be eradicated, but only re- 
strained from gaining an inordinate prominence. And 
there is no reason to stigmatise the doctrine of future 
retribution as pandering to selfish motives because it 
includes (but does not necessarily emphasise) the appeal 
to each man’s desire for his own future welfare. So 
long a.s it is taught in accordance with the general spirit 
of Christ’s Gospel, this great Christian doctrine of 
retribution or of the Judgment is seen, both in its 
results, and also in the method of its appeal to human 
nature, to be a motive of genuine unselfishness, and 
worthy of a religion which claims to be of final and 
Divine authority. 

We pass naturally from the doctrine of retribution 
to the problem of eternal punishment, which has 
probably aroused more antagonism than any other 
feature of Christian eschatology. We have already had 

2 0 
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occasion to refer to some of the objections, and have 
suggested that the alternatives generally raise greater 
difficulties than those they were designed to obviate.^ 
From the point of view of the Christian apologist, this 
is the utmost that can be expected in dealing with so 
vast a theme. We do not deny the difficulties of the 
Christian view ; but if all other alternatives appear to 
be beset with equal or greater difficulties, there is no 
ground here for rejecting Christ’s teaching as unworthy 
of His Divinity. 

It may be well here to add one or two considerations 
to those already put forward in the earlier section.s of 
this essay with regard to this difficult question. 

1. If the word “ aimvm” denotes intensity rather 
than unending duration of time, then the doctrine of 
‘eternal punishment’ and ‘eternal life’ introduces no 
new idea different in essence from the doctrine of 
retribution beyond the grave. It is then seen to be 
simply an affirmation of the intensity of that retribution 

whether it take the form of punishment or reward. 

2. It is often said that it would be unjust to punish 
a finite sin by an infinite punishment. But is it not 
somewhat rash to assume that all sins are finite ? l\Iay 
not the “ afidprijim aimviov,” of which our Lord speaks 
in St. Mark iii. 28, be truly deserving of the “ KoXao-i? 
al6vio<s ’’ ? Sin is always primarily an act of the will ; 
and in the human will there is always a mysterious, if 
not an ‘ infinite ’ significance. 

3. The problem of the final destiny of man i.s 
inextricably bound up with the relation between the 
human will and the Divine purpose, which in our 
present state of knowledge is an insoluble difficulty. 
So we find that our logic leads us to different conclusion.s 
according to the drfferent premises from which we start. 

* Pp. 187-189 and 224. 
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On the one hand, we cannot conceive of the life beyond 
the grave without some measure of human free-will ; for 
a life without free-will would cease to be a human hfe. 
But where there is free-will, there is the possibility of 
continuance in sin. And where there is continuance in 
sin, the law of justice demands that there shall be also 
a continuance of the punishment. Hence it seems that 
eternal punishment must be an eternal possibility ; and 
we have no right to deny that it may be an eternal 
fact. On the other hand, we may take our stand, as 
it were, upon the fact of God’s Almighty Love, and 
deduce from this the certainty of the complete victory 
of Love in the end ; so that with St. Paul we look 
forward to the goal of Time when ‘ God shall be all in 
all.’ ‘ 

We conclude then that our Lord’s doctrine of the 
final destiny of man, while (from the nature of the 
case) not demonstrable by human reason alone, is 
certainly not to be disproved by any method of argument 
except such as would equally disprove all other con- 
ceivable alternatives. And on the practical side, Christ’s 
teaching on this point is, as we have already noticed, 
singularly well adapted to inculcate the deep significance 
of character and conduct in this world, and effectually 
to dispose of all those pretexts which the ingenuity of 
human nature loves to invent in order to evade the call 
to repentance. 

The evidential value of Christ’s eschatology is never 
so clearly seen as when we compare it with contemporary 
Jewish teaching. It is obvious that the absence of 
national prejudices and temporary political schemes in 
our Lord’s doctrine is entirely favourable to the claim 
that that doctrine is suited for all time. And the same 
may be said of our Lord’s restraint in the matter of 

* See the quotation from Westcott’s Historic above, j). 281. 
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detailed revelations of the future. This undoubtedly 
causes some disappointment to the curious, and the 
modern controversialist has to be content with a very 
scanty armoury of proof- texts. For the controversies 
which generally rouse the most vehement feelings, con- 
cerning prayers for the dead, the intermediate state, 
the manner of the resurrection, or the date of the Second 
Coming, are not to be conclusively settled by an appeal 
to the recorded words of Christ ; for they seem to lie 
outside the scope of His teaching. Yet is not this very 
restraint with reference to details, and the consequent 
concentration upon fundamental principles, a striking 
proof of Christ’s unique wisdom — a wisdom which both 
knows what is 'vital, and also knows the limitations of 
the human mind, which cannot altogether comprehend 
the things of the invisible world ? 

We spoke of Christ’s ‘concentration upon funda- 
mental principles.’ Most of these have been already 
referred to; but one is so essential, and at the same 
time so sharply opposed to a good deal of modern 
thought, that it seems well to emphasise it again, in 
concluding this estimate of the evidential value of 
Christ’s eschatology. This is, the clear recognition of 
the reality of human free-will, especially in the moral 
sphere, which is implied in His doctrine of retribution. 
Man’s choice of right or wrong here will be a factor 
modifying the course of events in the world to come. 
In this, Christ stands in irreconcilable opposition to the 
fatalism which sees in the past, present, and future 
nothing but the march of relentless Fate 

‘ The Moving Finger writes ; and, having writ, 

Moves on : nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 
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‘ With Earth’s first Clay They did the Last Man knead, 
And there of the Last Harvest sow’d the Seed ; 

And the first Morning of Creation wrote 
What the last Dawn of Reckoning shall read.’ 

Were this true, moral effort would be powerless to 
influence the future; indeed, the sense of having any 
power to choose would be a phantom and a delusion. 
But Christ’s teaching assumes throughout that we have 
a real power of choice, and that in the moral sphere the 
results of our choice will be seen, not only in Time, but 
also in Eternity. Place this conception of human life 
alongside of that of the Determinist, and can we doubt 
which is the more worthy to be the Religion of the 
F uture ? 

The thoughts which have been briefly outlined 
above are very inadequate for so great a theme; but 
they may suffice to indicate some of the ways in which 
the study of Christ’s eschatology serves to confirm our 
faith 'in Him as the Incarnate Son of God. True, we 
meet with difficulties, neither few nor small; but that 
is only what we must expect when we are dealing with 
things beyond the veil. 

‘ It ts not yet made manifest what we shall he.’ 

But we can understand enough of His teaching to gain 
from it help and encouragement. In no respect does it 
come short of our highest ideals ; nay rather, it satisfies 
the deepest longings of our humanity. In it we find 
a blending of grandeur and simplicity that is without 
parallel in history, and which would be indeed in- 
explicable if it had sprung from one who was only a 
Galilean peasant ; but it is in complete accord with the 
belief that Jesus of Nazareth was One ‘ Who for us men, 
and for our salvation, came down from heaven, and was 
made man.’ 
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Before we finally leave this question of the evidential 
value of Christ’s eschatology, a few words must be 
added with regard to the bearing of the ‘ Eschatological 
Theory’ upon the truth of Christianity. It has been 
abundantly clear that Schweitzer has raised many 
problems of fascinating interest to the student of history 
and literature. But the issues at stake are not merely 
interesting, but of grave practical importance. 

If the ‘ consistent Eschatological Theory ’ could be 
substantiated, it would seriously undermine the founda- 
tions of historic Christianity. A Christ whose whole 
sympathies are in the other world and who cares nothing 
even for the morality of this life, is hardly likely to 
save mankind from their sins. A Christ who saw 
nothing in Jewish eschatology that needed to be 
ennobled or purified does not command even the un- 
qualified respect of thoughtful men ; far less could ife 
claim the worship of the world as the perfect image of 
the Father. Indeed, Schweitzer himself recognises this 
when he says that the discovery of the true chai'acter 
of Jesus would be a hindrance to true Religion.^ It is 
not only that the Eschatological Christ is a ‘ Stranger ’ 
{Fr&mdling) to modern ideas — for even in the traditional 
conception of the Person of Christ there is no lack 
of that which is strange and extraordinary ; but the 
strangeness of Schweitzer’s Christ is not a strangeness 
which impresses us as something majestic and mysteri- 
ous ; rather does it perplex us as something alien from 
our sympathies, because lacking in many of those 
qualities — especially the moral qualities — which are 
nearest to our hearts. Above all, the gravity of the 
Eschatological Theory lies in the tacit assumption, 
which pervades all Schweitzer’s arguments, that all the 

1 Seliweitzer, F<m Beirnwrus zu Wrede, p 399 : ‘ Dia liistorixche Erkvirntnitte. 
des Wesens und des Lebeas Jeaa der Welt nioht ciac Forderuag, honilcrn 
vielleiclit ein Argernis zur Religion sein wird/ 
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unique and non-Jewish elements in the teaching of 
J esus are to be discarded as not genuine. If Jesus was 
simply a Jew and nothing more, it is inconceivable that 
He should be the permanent Centre of the Absolute 
Religion for all mankind. 

But if the conclusions reached in the above pages 
are true, then, while accepting in part the positive 
elements of the Eschatological Theory, as a valuable 
help towards understanding the historical background 
of our Lord’s Life, we are justified in rejecting absolutely 
the negative aspect of the Theory, and we may un- 
reservedly accept the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth as 
the very AVord of God.^ 

^ Since this essay was first wiitten, another practical aspect of the ‘Eschato- 
logical Oontioversy ’ lias been brought before the English public in Tyrell’s 
Uhnstianity at the Cross-JRoads. Tyrell, writing as one who is in sympathy 
\\ ith the ‘ Consistent Eschatologiats/ points out that if the ‘ Kingdom of God ' 
as ])reached by Jesus was so ‘ other worldly ’ that even moral distinctions have 
no place there, then ‘the morality of Jesus was not the substance of His 
revelation ’ (p. 189). Now the bearing of such a conclusion upon the theo- 
logical controversies of our day is exceedingly significant, as Tyrell with 
characteristic insight has perceived ; and it seems likely to mark a line of 
cleavage between tw'o essentially different conceptions of Christianity, the 
eschatological and non-eschatological, or (to use Tyrell’s terms) the Liberal 
Catholic and the Liberal Protestant. The former, feeling free to let the moral 
elciuont in Christianity slip into the background, is ready to accept a theory of 
the Church, her ministry, and sacraments, in which there is only a secondary 
emphasis on the moral conditions of salvation, — a theory which his opponents 
will denounce as ‘magical’ and ‘superstitious’ (see Tyrell, op, aii. pp. 72, 88)7 
hut which ho will maintain to bo truly according to the mind of Christ, as 
revealed by eschatological criticism of the New Testament. On the other 
hand, the type of Christianity of which Liberal Protestantism is the clearest 
modern expression, holding that our Lord’s moral teaching is of the very 
essence of His Gospel, refuses to recognise any religious value in doctrines or 
ceremonies in which no moral element is apparent. — 

‘A religion without morality,’ says a well-known English exponent of this 
type of thought, ‘ soon becomes an immoial rehgion ; the religious 
emotions and sanctions, deprived of ethical q^uahty and control, become 
the most debased and pernicious forces that can act upon the spirit of 
man ’ (Ifairbairn, l^tudics %n Itchgion anid Tfmloyy^ p. iJ8). 

It is evident that the cleavage between those two types of thought is a 
v(Ty deep one ; and if Tyrell’s analysis of the * Problem of Eschatology ’ be 
correct, no controversy of modern times is fraught with greater significance for 
tiie future of the Christian Church. 
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We have spent some time in trying to show that 
our Lord’s Doctrine of the Last Things not only is 
consistent with, but also lends real support to, the 
Christian Doctrine of His Person ; and if once this 
conclusion is established, other questions are of secondary 
and less vital importance, for they cannot touch the 
Citadel of our Faith. But it may perhaps be said that, 
even granting that no flaw can be found in our Lord’s 
own teaching, at least the study of primitive Christian 
eschatology lends no support to any belief in the Divine 
mission of the Church. We may be told that the 
earliest apostohc teaching was crude and unsound ; 
that its essential doctrines have been disproved by 
experience, and that its form has been preserved only 
through the accidental infusion of a foreign element 
into the Church. 

Now it may be readily admitted that the primitive 
period of the Church’s life was not the golden age which 
we sometimes fondly imagine : — 

‘ . . . The past will always wiu 
A glory from its being far ; 

And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not, when we moved therein.’ 

But after the halo of unreal glory round the primitive 
Church has been dispersed, there remains much -which 
confirms our estimate of the uniqueness of Christ. 
The eschatological expectation produced by His teach- 
ing was peculiarly intense, and it helped to form a 
moral standard among the early Christians which has 
rarely, if ever, been equalled before or since. But the 
expectation of an impending crisis does not always spur 
men on to active well-doing ; for instance, it is a -well- 
known fact that in the closing years of the tenth 
century of our era, a similar expectation paralysed 
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all healthy effort. If we would rightly estimate the 
value of primitive Christian eschatology, we must take 
account of its effect upon primitive Christian life and 
conduct. For it was not our Lord’s purpose to endue 
His followers with abnormal intellectual powers, but to 
reveal to them the Father’s will. It is no serious 
disparagement of the eschatology of the early Christians 
to say that not one of them — not even St. Paul or 
St. John — fully understood their Lord’s teaching ; while 
it is a very strong proof of the value of their beliefs 
concerning the future to find that they were inspired 
thereby to walk in the footsteps of the Master. Nor 
need our estimate of the value of primitive Christian 
eschatology be disturbed by the consideration that it 
was soon influenced, and in part transformed, by the 
influx of Gentile ideas. If Christ came, ‘ not to destroy 
but to fulfil,’ His followers need not be ashamed to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to whatever is good 
in the religions of the world. 

In the history of Christian eschatology during the 
period which has come under our notice, there have 
been two processes visibly at work — rightful development 
and interpretation on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, degeneration and corruption. Those who would 
fain believe that the Church has always been the in- 
fallible Teacher of Truth will naturally tend to minimise 
the latter feature ; while those who regard pre-Eeforma- 
tion Church History as one long record of apostasy will 
be inclined to dispute the lawfulness of any development 
of doctrine. 

Most persons, however, wiU admit that in the 
sphere of eschatology the apostolic writers, at any rate, 
contributed to Christian thought not a few ideas of real 
and permanent value. St. Paul’s masterly vindication 
of the doctrine of the resurrection, St. .fohn’s lofty 
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conception of ‘ salvation ’ and ‘ eternal life,’ and the 
noble Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews — to 
name but three instances — all represent a genuine 
development of doctrine in accordance with the principles 
of Christ’s own teaching. In face of these and other 
instances, it needs no argument to prove that primitive 
Christian eschatology, as represented in the New Testa- 
ment, possesses a real value of its own, and aflords 
eloquent witness to the guidance of the Holy Spirit in 
the early Church. 

When we pass beyond the New Testament, it must 
be admitted that valuable contributions to eschatological 
thought become very rare. With the possible exception 
of certain ideas characteristic of the Alexandrian Fathers 
(such as Clement’s conception of a Divine purpose 
working itself out through the world’s history), it would 
be hard to find any sub-apostolic writer who retilly 
throws fresh light upon the fundamental ideas of the 
Christian Doctrine of the Last Things. New features 
there are, it is true ; but for the most part these now 
possess only an antiquarian interest ; they do not mark 
any real advance in the history of human thought. 
Tet the very fact that the sub-apostolic age is so 
comparatively commonplace is itself a striking witness 
to the uniqueness of Jesus Christ. For this stands out 
no whit less strongly when compared with His followers 
than when compared with the generations of old time. 
At each new crisis in the Church’s history, men have 
been raised up to interpret Christ’s doctrine anew; 
but the good features which they have added were 
contained in the great principles of life and conduct 
laid down by our Lord Himapilf 

Mediocrity, however, is not the greatest failing in 
the eschatology of the primitive Church. Our study 
has shown us that in almost every quarter there was 
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a marked degeneration in progress. The supremacy of 
righteousness as the essential condition of admittance 
to the Kingdom of Heaven was being tacitly challenged 
by the growing belief that the correct performance of 
rites and ceremonies were at least an acceptable sub- 
stitute, if not actually of predominant importance. The 
bold outlines of Christ’s teaching were being obscured 
in some quarters by the revival of Jewish methods and 
detailed ‘ revelations ’ of the future, so that men’s 
interests were diverted from the call to repentance 
away to profitless speculations and unhealthy fancies. 
In other quarters, a precise scholarship was seeking to 
formulate an accurate system of eschatological dogma 
by means of catenae of proof-texts, oblivious of the 
fact that such methods often disregarded and sometimes 
violated the spirit and the principles which animated 
the words quoted, when viewed in their original contexts. 
It is all rather disheartening ; and yet did not Christ 
foretell that His Kingdom on earth would contain tares 
as well as wheat, and that its net would gather in of 
all kinds, bad as well as good ? And while we do 
not scruple to point out the bad and condemn it, let 
not this blind our eyes to the many signs, even in 
the eschatology of sub-apostolic times, that the Spirit 
of Christ was still working in the hearts of His 
servants.^ 

And surely wc may trace the signs of Divine 
guidance too in the method by which the outward 
form of primitive Christian eschatology was transformed 
by the infusion of Gentile methods of thought. — 

‘ The intuitions of Revelation, to be presented to the 
universal consciousness, must needs be recast in the form 
of thought which nearest approaches universality. And 
the world has yet to devise an instrument better fitted 

^ Soo above, p. 317, note on the Oriles of Solomotu 
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to achieve this lofty task than the language ol Greek 

philosophy.’ ^ 

Viewed in this light, a process which has been sometimes 
denounced as a corruption of the primitive Gospel is 
seen rather to he a signal instance of God’s Providence 
for His Church. 

Thus in the eschatology of the primitive Church we 
find nothing to cause us to abandon our former estimate 
of the eschatology of our Lord. The mingled elements 
of good and evil in the Church were foreshadowed in 
His own parables. The good is a true echo of His 
Spirit ; the evil serves to throw into stronger relief 
His unsullied perfection. And as we look back upon 
the period as a whole, we can trace here and there 
signs of the Divine plan by which the peculiar beliefs 
of a few Galilean fishermen became the accredited creed 
of the civilised world. 

It may not be out of place to conclude with two 
thoughts which are brought prominently before the 
mind of any one who studies primitive Christian 
eschatology, and which have a practical bearing upon 
the preaching of the Doctrine of the Last Things to 
the present generation. 

The first is this : that a doctrine need not be any 
the less pure or noble because it is proclaimed under 
the form of some simple picture or image. Our Lord 
set us the example of presenting His e.sc]iatologieal 
teaching in the form of vivid and intelligible pictures ; 
and the earliest apostles followed in His steps. To-day 
we are sometimes tempted to seek out the abstract 
doctrine underlying the imagery, and to isolate the 
former as if it were the one thing needful. That was 

^ Cnittwell, A Litcmry History of Early Christianity (Lmclon, 1893), Intro- 
duction, p. i\\ 
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not the method of Christ ; He knew that abstract 
doctrines can appeal only to the few ; and His mission 
was to the many. It is for us to beware lest in our 
zeal to discover the inner meaning of the Doctrine of 
the Last Things, we should undermine the foundations 
of another’s faith. 

' 0 thou that after toil and storm 

Mayst seem to have reach’d a purer air. 

Whose faith has centre everywhere, 

Nor cares to fix itself to form, 

‘ Leave thou thy sister when she prays. 

Her early Heaven, her happy views , 

Nor thou with shadow’d hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days. 

‘ Her faith thro’ form is pure as thine, 

Her hands are quicker unto good : 

Oh, sacred be tlie flesh and blood 
To which she links a truth divine ! ’ 

The warning is not needless. It may be true that 
Christian eschatology does not now play the part it 
ought to })lay in the Christian life. If so, we shall 
not find the remedy by stripping off the traditional 
form of teaching till the abstract doctrine lies bare 
before us ; but rather, by interpreting the old parables 
of the Last Things with new foeshness and inspiration 
to meet the needs of our own age. 

The other lesson which is impressed upon all who 
study jirimitive Christian eschatology is this : that the 
Doctrine of the Last Things must never be severed 
from the call to a holy life in this present world. In 
the earliest days of the Church, the two were indis- 
solubly joined together ; but this union has not 
always been maintained. A recent writer^ has said 
that when Oriental mysticism spread westward, ‘the 

^ Jb'rajjer, Adorns^ Attis, ami Osiris^ p. 262. 
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centre of gravity, so to say, was shifted from the 
present to a future life ; and however much the 
other world may have gained, there can be little doubt 
that this one lost heavily by the change.’ The 
sarcasm is not altogether unmerited ; nor does our own 
age stand beyond all criticism in this matter. The 
profession of belief in a future life seems often to be 
entirely disconnected from any corresponding moral 
conduct in this world, whde a dilettante craving to 
know more about the conditions of the life beyond the 
grave is widely prevalent, and is often commended as 
the sign of a lively interest in matters religious. But 
this aimless curiosity is the very antithesis of the spirit 
of Christ’s eschatology. Again and again, when He 
finds such thoughts in the minds of His disciples. He 
tries to recall them to the practical bearing of the 
subject. To the question, ‘ Are they few that be saved ? ’ 
He replies : ‘ Strive ye to enter in by the narrow door.’ 
And when the disciples, startled at His predictions of 
coming troubles, are insistent with the request, ‘ Tell 
us, when shall these things be ? ’ He does not promptly 
gratify their curiosity, but sums up a long and enigmatic 
answer in the clear practical command : ‘ What 1 say 
unto you, I say unto all ; Watch.’ 

We cannot doubt that He would speak according 
to the same tenor to His disciples in these latter 
days. If we would be loyal to His teaching, we shall 
not allow the bright prospect of His Second Coming to 
blind our eyes to the reality of His presence with us 
all the days ; nor shall we strain our ears so eagei’ly to 
catch the sound of the archangel’s trump, that we fail 
to hear the call which comes to us day by day on earth : 

‘ Follow thou Me.’ 


THE END 
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BABYLONIAK ESCHATOLOGY 
Authoeities 

1. Jeremias, Babylonian Conception of BCeamn and Rell (Ancient East 
Series, English translation, London, 1902). 

2. Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation (English translation, S.P.C.K., 4th edition, 
London, 1901). 

3. The chapters on Babylonian religion in Charles’s Critical History of the 
Doctrine of a Future Life in Judaism, and in Salmond’s Christicm Doctrine of 
Immortality; and Jasirow’s article on * Babylonian Eeligion,’ in Hastings* 
Dicti<ynary of the B%hle, extra vol. pp. 6^1 ff. 


The ojG&cial priestly religion of Babylonia was concerned 
laainly with the present, not with the future; so that 
Babylonian eschatology was largely the product of popular 
fancy. Throughout the beliefs of the Babylonians, which were 
cheerless in the extreme, there is a strong under-current of 
animistic ideas. They were afraid of the spirits of the dead, 
and endeavoui’ed to propitiate them by means of necromancy.^ 
Death was an inevitable and gloomy fate, bringing to an end 
all human happiness. The dead descended into the pit of 
ArSlu,^ and lived on there in unending shadow and gloom. In 
the * Epic Poem ’ describing the descent of Gilgamesh into the 
under- world, the hero asks : — 

‘ “ Tell me, O iny friend, what the under-world is like.” — “ If I 
should tell thee,” comes the answer, “thou wouldst sit down and 
weep. , . . That wherein the heart on earth has rejoiced, that below 
is turned to dust. ” ' ^ 


^ Maspero, op, cit, p. 684. 

‘■i Sometimes called * Shualu ’ ; whence the Hebrew * Sheol.^ See Charles, 
op, cit. p. 88, 

* Jeremias, op. cit. p. 21. 

2 D 
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And in the same poem Ar^lu is thus described : — 

‘ The house whence those who enter return not, 

The path which leads forth, but not back again, 

The house, wherein he who enters is deprived of light. 

The place where dust is their food, and clay their nourishment ; 
Where they are clad in garments of wings as birds. 

Dust hes thick on door and bolt.’ ^ 

The abode of the dead was under the rule of separate gods, 
who were ill-disposed towards mankind, but might be pacified 
„ by magical charms.^ We do indeed find references to ^ the 
Isles of the Blessed,'® but these were the abode only of a 
select few, such as heroic warriors and the special favourites 
of the gods. ' The mass of humanity,’ says Maspero,'^ ' had 
no pretensions to mount so high.’ 

It is evident that these fundamental ideas of Babylonian 
religion were similar to those of the Hebrews in pre-prophetic 
times, so far as the scanty evidence enables us to judge. But 
while the religion of the mother-people slowly decayed, because 
it was never closely united with moral teaching, the beliefs 
of Israel were purified and ennobled under the inspiration of 
the Spirit of God. The influence of Babylonian mythology 
was doubtless far-reaching and persistent; and it is quite 
likely that some of the features of later Jewish and Christian 
eschatology may have been handed down from the religion of 
Babylon through the folk-lore of the common people. Bousset 
considers that the Anti-Christ legend may be traced back in 
this way to the Dragon-myth of the Babylonians.^ But if so, 
it is the form alone which has come down to us : the ideas of 
Babylonian eschatology had ceased to be a living power long 
before the Christian Era. 

^ Jereiiiias, op. aU, p, 18. 

^ Jeremias, pp, 28 flf. 

^ Jeremias, p, 89. 

* Maspero, op. dt, p. 700a. 

® Bousset, The Antkhmt Legend (English translation, London, 1896 ^ n 
144, etc. 
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EGYPTIAN ESCHATOLOGY 
Atjthobitibs 

1. Ermau, BCandhook of EgyjpUan Religion (English translation, London, 
1907). 

2. Wiedemann, RAahns of the Egyptian Dead (Ancient East Series, English 
translation, London, 1902). 

3. The chapters on Osiris in Eraser’s Adonis, Attis, and Osiris (London, 
1907 edition). 


The religion of the Egyptians presents exceptional diflB.ciilties 
to the student, because it contains so many different elements, 
and no attempt was made to reconcile these various elements 
with one another, 

‘ A strange curse,’ says Erman,^ ‘ lay on the Egyptians ; they could 
not forget. . . . Every fresh epoch of their long existence brought 
them new ideas, but the old ideas did not disappear in consequence. 
... In this way, the confusion of ideas, national and local, increased 
with every successive period.’ 

The old ideas of animism and ancestor -worship may 
frequently be discovered, although partly concealed by the 
elaborate structure of later mythology.^ The earliest Egyptian 
gods were personifications of the powers of nature, and as 
early as the Old Kingdom (fourth and third millenniums b.o.) 
various nature-myths were current, of which the most im- 
portant was the myth of Osiris.^ Whether this was originally 
connected with the cult of the sun-god or of the corn-god is 

^ Ermau, op, cit. p. 3. 

For various views of dates in Egyptian history, see HaHtings’ Dictionary of the 
JUhU, art. ‘Egyptian Religion,’ exti-a vol. p, 196. 

^ Ermau, op, cit, pp. 6-21, 35. 
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a matter of dispute.^ The theme in either case would be the 
same : — life, death, and resurrection. The resurrection of 
Osiris from death was regarded as a pledge of the resurrection 
of all the faithful dead who are spiritually united with him : — 

‘ Even as Osiris lives, lie will live ; 

Even as Osiris is not dead, he also will not die ; 

Even as Osiris is not destroyed, he also will not be destroyed.* “ 

The moral element was supplied in later times by a judgment- 
scene, ' inserted bodily to fill up a mental hiatus,' ® where 
Osiris decides on the fate of each soul, in accordance with its 
life here on earth.'^ 

Generally, the bodily life on this earth is regarded as the 
ideal one : the happiest lot which the blessed dead can desire 
is to ' do everything they did on earth.' ^ Herodotus's account 
of the Egyptian doctrine of transmigration may perhaps be 
traced to the desire of the Egyptians that their spirits after 
death might be privileged to return to this earth, even in the 
bodies of animals.® The next world was to be but a miserable 
half-life ; and some of the Egyptians frankly avowed the 
principle of hedonism : ' Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.' ^ 

Another group of doctrines dealt with the nature of man, 
which was regarded as highly composite. Of special interest 
is the idea of the 'Ka' or ‘second self,' which may have 
influenced the late Hebrew doctrine of ‘guardian angels.'® 
Probably the ‘ Ka ' was originally associated with the ‘ Life ' 
which leaves a man at death. Besides the ‘ Ea,' the Egyptians 
distinguished the ‘B§,' (soul), the ‘Name,' and the ‘Khou' 
of a man.® 

The influence of the Egyptians upon Hebrew eschatology 
during the sojourn in Egypt before the Exodus appears, as 

1 See Frazer, op, dt pp. 32-38, and p. 346 ; cf. Wiedemann, qp, cit, pp. 34-37. 

2 Erman, op. at p. 96. 

* Wiedemann, op. cit p. 27. 

Maspero, Davm of Civilisation (London, 1901), pp. 187 ff. 

® Erman, op. cit p. 106. 

® See Erman, qp. at pp. 86, 191. 

See Wiedemann, op at p. 28. 

® But see also Appendix C for Zoroastnan parallels with this doctrine. 

® See Wiedemann, op. at pp. 56 ff. 
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we have seen/ to have been remarkably slight. Traces of 
Egyptian cults in Palestine, dating probably from the twelfth 
century B.C., have been found here and there, but there is no 
sign that Egyptian influence during the Jewish monarchy 
was at all widespread. During this period, Egyptian religion 
was corrupt and hfeless ; but in the eighth centmy B.C. there 
was a great revival of the old forms of worship, which were 
performed with even exaggerated zeal. Still, even this revival 
left little or no traces of its existence upon the religion of 
Israel. But later on, under Alexander and the Ptolemies, the 
Greeks did begin to assimilate the forms, if not the ideas, of 
Egyptian religion; and the Jews of the Dispersion were 
continually subject to the influence of a mingled Egyptian 
and Greek religion.^ Eor instance, in the later Jewish apoca- 
lyptic descriptions of the Judgment, we find several features 
which seem to be distinctively Egyptian, such as the weighing 
of souls in the balances of truth, and the presence of recording 
angels.* 

Even after the Christian Era, Egyptian influence continued. 
The Alexandrian Church was especially liable to be affected, 
owing to its spirit of tolerance and eclecticism. Egyptian 
gods are found mingled with images of the ‘ Good Shepherd,’ 
and Christian phraseology occurs on the coffins of the mummies. 
Nor was the Alexandrian Church entirely free from the 
practice of Egyptian magic.* 

But the Egyptian religion after the Christian Era had 
degenerated into a foolish zoolatry and practice of enchant- 
ments ; and it gradually died away. ‘ It was among quacks 
and thieves that the ancient gods of Egypt found a final place 
of refuge.® 

' See above, pp. 18, 14. 

2 Erman, ojp. at. pp. 196-217. 

3 See Etli. En. xli. 1, and above, pp. 329-331, on Testa menl of Ahralmn, 

* Erman, op cit pp. 220-234. 

5 Ei’nian, at p. 238. 
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ZOBOASTBIAN ESCHATOLOGY 
Authorities 

1. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Amsta (Paris, 1892). 

2. Masporo, Pass'ing of the JS^pires (English, translation, S.P.C.K., 1900). 

3. Mme. Ragozin, Media (London, 1889). 

4. Cheyne, Origin of the JPsalter (London, 1891), 

5. Moulton, in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, art. ‘Zoroastrianism 
(vol. iv. pp. 988 ff.). 


Three leading characteidstics of Zoroastrianism are, its dualism, 
its morality, and its spirituality. It is not easy to determine 
how far Zoroastrian doctrines had developed when the Jews 
first came into contact with the Persian Empire. The books 
known as the ‘ Gathas ’ seem to be regarded on all hands as 
pre-Exilic, and probably the later writings contain much that 
existed previously in the form of tradition. 

The idea of the perpetual conflict between good and evil 
is perhaps the best-known feature of Zoroastrianism. It is 
tempting to see the influence of this dualism in EzekieTs 
picture of the last great struggle of Gog and Magog against 
Israel and Israels God,^ and in the apocalyptic visions of the 
Messianic Woes. 

The moral character of Zoroastrian religion is nowhere more 
marked than in its eschatology. Even in the early books," 
the world beyond the grave is a world of rewards and punish- 
ments on a moral basis, in sharp contrast to the colourless 
pit of Babylonian and early Hebrew eschatology. The earliest 
Mazdean teaching also looked forward to the final perfection 

^ Bzek. 88, 39. 

2 e.g, Yasna 33 ; see Ragozin, op, ciU p. 102. 
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of the faithful/ and to a future kingdom of Ahura-Mazda ; ^ 
this at once suggests the doctrines of the Hebrew prophets. 

The Persians also laid much stress on the intermediate 
state, between death and judgment. Por three days the soul 
hovers near the corpse, and then crosses the bridge Oinvat 
to be judged. After this judgment, the wicked go north to 
their own place, and the blessed ascend to Paradise. The 
good soul is conducted on its wanderings by a good spirit in 
the form of a beautiful maiden ; the souls of the wicked are 
driven along by evil demons.® There is a striking parallel to 
this in the Jewish "Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs' 
(Asher 6), quoted above, p. 76 . In Persian eschatology, the 
souls do not attain to their final destiny until the resurrection 
of the body;"^ but from the moment of death, the law of 
retribution begins to work. 

The spiritualising tendencies of Zoroastrianism are visible 
in the elaborate doctrines of angels and spirits. In later 
times, the doctrine of " Fravashis ' or spiritual counterparts 
of men, came very much to the fore, and a similar doctrine of 
the " guardian angels ' of nations and churches, and even of 
gods. Though the "Fravashis' are not mentioned in the 
" Gathas,' it would seem as if they must be descended from 
ancestor-worship. 

Yet another group of Zoroastrian doctrines gathered round 
the idea of "Saoshyant.' In the Gathas, "Saoshyant' is 
practically equivalent to the faithful people ; but later on the 
term is used for an individual Messiah,^ the prophet of Ahura- 
Mazda, who overthrows Ahriman, raises the dead, renews 
the earth, and prepares for a new Kingdom of righteousness. 
The parallels with Jewish Messianic doctrine and the renewal 
of the whole earth are here very striking. In the late books 
of the Bundehish, we find mention of the millennial reigns of 
the prophets who are to precede Saoshyant.^ 

If Zoroastrianism influenced Christian eschatology to an 

' Ra^ozin, dt. p. 103. 

Oheyne, op, dL p. 398 (quoted from YaRna 41). 

^ Darmesteter, o?>. Git pp. 269 if., 661 ff. 

■* Maspero, op. dt p. 689. 

® Of. especially the lu»tory of the phrase ‘Son of Man,* Chapters VIII. and XV. 
above. ® Oheyne, op. cU, pp. 488-489. 
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appreciable extent, it was mainly through the medium of 
Judaism. But some traces of Persian ideas may well have 
reached the Christian Church through the School of Alexandria, 
which was ever ready to adopt the good features of foreign 
religions. 

Perhaps it is hardly safe for those who are not experts to 
go beyond the exceedingly cautious statement of Dr. Moulton : 
'We shall probably do well to allow Persian influence in 
eschatology only some weight in stimulating what was none 
the less a native growth in J udaism." ^ 

^ Hastings’ Dictionary of the BiUe^ vol. iv. p. 993. 
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influence on doctrine of the resurrection, 
277, 383 

Matthew, Gospel of St., 116 f., and Part 
in. passim 

Memory, retention of, in the future life, 
184, 356, 369 

Alessiah, the : — 
in the Old Testament, 81 ff. 
in the Jewish apocalypses, 77 f., 85- 
91, 96 f. 

political and eschatological conceptions 
of, 90 f., 164, 162 f., 206 
sufferings of, 168 ff. 
in Zoroastriau religion, 407 


Messiahship of our Lord : — 
its reference not only to the future, 
but to the present, 147 ff., 236 
His earhest consciousness of, 127, 149 f. 
gradually revealed to the disciples, 
151-163 

indicated by the phrase ‘ Son of Man,' 
163-168 

indicated by the Triumphal Entry, 
190 ff. 

in the Fourth Gospel, 203-210 
the centre of the most primitive 
Christian eschatology, 235 f., 240 
ff., 263 

Micah, 18, 30, 37 
Millennium, the : — 
m the Jewish apocalypses, 97, 106 
in St. John’s Apocalypse, 301 f. 
in the early Church writings, 312-316, 
320, 332, 354, 361 f., 372 f. 
decline of, 373 

Miraculous element, of the essence of 
primitive Christianity, 238 
{See also ‘Catastrophic consummation ’) 
Moral element m eschatology : — 
in the teaching of the prophets, 17 
in the Jewish apocalypses, 94 
in Zoroastrian religion, 408 
in Christ’s teaching, 136-138, 141, 
187, 222 ff., 397 f. 

in the earliest Chnstion preaching, 
239, 241 ff. 
declme of, 267, 343 f. 
evidential value of, 384 f., 391, 397 f. 
Mosaic Code, absence of eschatology m, 
14 

Moses, Assumption of. See '■Assumption 
of Moses* 

Mustard Seed, Parable of the, 217 
Mysteries, the, influence of, oneschatolog;^’', 
368 

‘Mystery of the Kingdom,’ 132 f. 
Mysticism, and communion with God — 
in Job, 46 
in the Psalms, 46 f. 
m Christ’s teaching, 193 
in the Johaniime writings, 212, 269 
in the Odes of Solomon, 31 7 n. 

Nationalism, Jewish, 14 f., 36, 227 
Nature-worsiiip, 10, 12 
Nero Redivivus, legend of, 298, 821 f., 
825 ff. 

New Covenant, the, 34 f. 

New Jerusalem, the, 88, 287, 802 
Northern Ministry of Christ, 166 
Number of the Beast (666), 299 n, 
DwiUtis, 124 

Objections to Christ’s teaching, modem,, 
379 
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Oc2es of Sol(ym,07i, 317 91 . 

Old Testament eschatology, 11-49 
siunmary of, 48 f. 

Onesiphorus, the prayer for, 288 f. 
Optimism, of the essence of Christian 
eschatology, 215 f., 379 f. 

Oriental thought, influence of, m Europe, 
307, 368, 371 f., 397 
Ongen, 369 

Origin of eschatology, 7-10 
‘ Otherworldliness ' of Christ, 171 f. 
Oxyrhynchus Logia, 148 w., 228 

Palm Sunday, events of, 190 ff. 
Pantheism, absence of, m Christ’s teach- 
ing, 228 
Papias, 314 f. 

Parables, value of teaching by, 396 f. 
Paradise, 196 1 
Parousia, 263, 338, 341 
Passion, the, foreseen by Christ, 164 f., 
168 £ 

Passionless life, ideal of, 368 
Passion-week, events of, 190-197 
Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul, 286-289 
Paul, St. : — 

Epistles of. See titles of the several 
Epistles 

eschatology of, 261-291 
summary, 289 fi. 

Paul, V^su)n of, 382 
Penance, 348 

Permanence of the main principles of 
eschatology’, 333, 374 f. 

Permanent value of Christ’s eschatology, 
377-391 

Permanent value of pnmitive Christian 
eschatology, 392-396 
Persian Religion. See ‘ Zoroastrianism ’ 
Person of Christ ; — 

Jewish element m, 113, 390 f. 
standpomt of the essay with regard to, 
115 f. 

supreme significance of, 112 f., 376 f., 
382 

Peter, St, : — 

Apocalypse of, 328 ff. 

First Epistle of, 252-257 
Second Epistle of, 257 f. 

Pharisees : — 
origin of, 60 

apocalypses of the, 80-94 
twofold division of, 81, 119 flf. 
in the time of our Lord, 119 ff., 
165 f. 

denunciation of, by our Lord, 167 f., 
183 

Philippians, St. Paul’s Epistle to the, 
283 ff. 

Philo, 106 f. 

Phoenix-legend, 339 f. 


Politics . — 

absence of, in Christ’s teaching, 163, 
227 

element of, m the eschatology of the 
apostles, 132, 283 f. 

Polycarp, Epistle of, to the Philippians, 
312 f. 

Popular legends, adopted by the Church, 
327 

Post-exilic Jews, eschatology of, 40-48 
Post - resurrection teaching of Christ, 
absence of eschatology in, 200 ff. 
Pounds, Parable of the, 186 
Practical bearing of Christ’s eschatology, 
384 f., 398 

Prayers for the Dead, 70, 226, 287 f., 
330 f , 373 f. 

‘Preaching to the Dead,’ Christ’s, 254 ft. 
Predestination, 41 f., 253 f. 

Pre-existence : — 

of all things, in the heavens, 253 i., 
324, 346 f. 

of the soul, 101 f., 106 f., 229, 369 
Priesthood of the Messiah, 77, 247 
Primitive Church, the appeal to the, 232 1. 
Primitive Man, beliefs of, 7-30 
Prophetic character of Chnst’s teaching, 
114 f. 

Prophets, eschatology of the IIebre\v, 16- 
39 

Prophecy : — 

indirect influence of, on eschatoIo-H^', 
16 ff. 

cessation of, 41 

Psalms, the, 46 f. ; 33, 42, 164 
Psalm of Solomon : — 
date of, 82 

Messianic Hope in, 89 If., 131 
Purgatory, doctrine of : — 
absent m Hew Testament, 226, 28S 
beginnings of, seen in early Ciiurch 
writings, 832, 349, 367, 373 
Purification after death, 334 

*Q’ document, 116 w. 

Quest of the Historical Jesus (Schweitzer), 
111 n, 

{See also ‘Eschatological School ’) 

Recognition in the future life, 97 
Remnant, doctrine of the, 34 
Repentance in the future life, i)ON$ibiht\ 
of 

in Christ’s teaching, 184 f., 224 
in 1 Peter, 256 

in the early Church writings, 348, 366, 
866 f., 874 

Repentance, the call to, intimately ivswHn- 
ated with eschatology, 28, 12d, 128, 
141, 237 f., 397 f. 
lElestomtion of Israel, 33 ff. 
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‘ Restrainer, ’ the, in 2 Thessalouians, 
268 f. 

ResuiTection of Christ : — 
influence on Christian eschatology, 
197 ff., 225, 239, 273 f., 339, 356 
nature of, 198 ff., 356 
teaching of Christ subsequent to, 200 ff. 

Resurrection of the Body : — 
in Christ’s teaching, 193, 220 f., 383 
materialistic idea of, 339 f., 356, 357, 
360 

the Paulme conception of * a spiritual 
body,’ 273-279, 326, 347, 383 

Resurrection of the Dead : — 
in the Old Testament, 21-25, 45 
in the Jewish apocalypses, 70 flf., 84, 
97 f. 

in Christ’s teaching, 192 ff , 220 f. 
in the Fourth Gospel, 210, 212 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, 262, 273-279, 
284, 288, 290 

in the non-Paulme wntings of the New 
Testament, 239, 247, 301 
in the sub-apostolic writers and Apolo- 
gists, 310, 313, 339 f., 341 f , 347, 
355 f., 357, 360 

in the Christian apocalypses, 322 f., 
326 

in Egyptian CsSchatology, 404 
in Gnostic eschatology, 384 
in Zoroastrian eschatology, 407 
regarded as a privilege for the righteous, 
193 f., 221, 842 

guaranteed by spiritual union with 
God, 193 f., 221, 276, 404 
permanent value of the doctrine, 383 f. 
(Ses also * Transformation, spiritual ’) 

Retribution, Doctrme of : — 
in the prophets, 16 ff. 
in Greek religion, 102 f. 
in Christ’s teaching, 183 f., 187 f., 
221-224 

in the Alexandrian School, 367 
permanent value of, 384 f. 

* Righteousness ’ : — 
in the teaching of the prophets, 17 
m the Jewish apocalypses, 94 
in the teaching of our Lord, 141, 187, 
222 

Ritual, observance of, as a condition of 
a/1 mission to the Kingdom of God, 
17, 187, 332, 843 

Roman Empire, its influence on eschat- 
ology, 268 f., 298 ff., 806 

Roman government in Palestine, 80 f., 
123 

liomans, St. PauTs Epistle to the, 269- 
273, 281 ff. 

Sacraments, necessity of, for salvation, 
358, 368 f. 


Sadducees : — 
origin of, 60, 80 
in the time of our Lord, 121 f. 

Christ’s answer to, concemmg the 
Resurrection, 192 ff. 
their opposition to the early Church, 

238 1 

Salvation, eschatological significance of, 

239 1, 283 ff., 338 1 
Salvation by works, 98, 342 
Schweitzer, A. See ‘ Eschatological School ’ 
Scribes, teaching of the, 40 fl. 

Scripture, authority of. See * Appeal to 

Scripture ’ 

Secret, Christ’s Messianic, 132 f. 

* Secrets of Enoch.’ See ‘ Enoch, Slavonic 

Book ot ’ 

Selfishness, Christian eschatology charged 
with, 384 f. 

Seven Churches of Asia, Letters to, 298 f. 
Seven Heavens, the, 104, 321 1 
Sheol, 15, 22, 45, 83 
Shepherd qf Hermias^ 848 1 
Sihyllme Oracles, 103 f , 324-328 
Smtulness, the problem of Christian- 
260 ff., 347 f. 

Slavonic Enoch. See * Enoch ’ 

* Son of God ’ as a Messianic title ; — 

in the Old Testament, 38 
m the Jewish apocalypses, 88 f., 97 
in the Gospels, 126 f., 149 f., 161, 205 

* Son of Man * as a Messianic title : — 

in the Old Testament, 154 
in the Jewish apocalypses, 72 ff., 86- 
91, 154 

in the Synoptic Gospels, 153-162 
in the Fourth Gospel, 204 f 
Aramaic origmal of the phrase, 153 f. 
Spirit, gift of the, one of the ‘Last 
Things,’ 200 f., 284, 237, 240 
Standpoint of the essay with regard to — 
the Person of Christ, 115 f. 
the Synoptic Problem, 116 f. 
the Fourth Gospel, 117 f. 
the Resurrection of Christ, 199 f. 
Stoics, eschatology of, 837 
Suffenng Servant of Jahveh, 32 f , 170 
Suffering, the problem of, 168-171, 248 ff., 
383 

{See also * Crucifixion of Christ ’) 
Summaries ; — 

the eschatology of the prophets, 88 f. 
the eschatology of the Old Testament, 
48 f. 

the eschatology of the Jewish apoca- 
lypses, 108 f. 

‘the Kmgdom of God,’ 145 f. 

‘the Son of Man,* 161 f. 

Christ’s eschatology, 215-281, 877 f. 
apostolic escbatology, 242 f., 304 f. 
sub-apostolic eschatology, 870-375 
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Synoptic Problem, 116 f. I Twofold division of the future woild m 


Talents, Parable of the, 185 f. 

Tares, Parable of the, 136, 140, 159, 217 
Tartarus, Greek idea of, influence on 
Christian eschatology, 328 
Temptation of Christ, 127 
Ten Virgins, Parable of the, 184 f, 

* Tendencies ’ in the Gospels, 142 f., 155 
n., 178 f., 219 

TestcmeTd of Ahrahcm, 329 f. 

Testament of Sezekiah, 321 ff. 

Testammt of Xsaac^ 331 f. 

Testaomnts of the Twelve Pai/narchs ; — 
date and composition, 67, 82 
eschatology, 71-79, 84 f., 407 
Thessalonians, St Paul’s First Epistle 
to the, 261-264 ; 134 
Thessalonians, St Paul’s Second Epistle 
to the, 264-269 

Thief on the Cross, our Lord’s promise 
to, 196 f. 

Time, idea o^ m the future hfe, 188 f., 
223 w., 224 

Timothy, St. Paul’s Epistles to, 286-289 
Titus, St. Paul’s Epistle to, 286 
Torments of the wicked in hell, 92, 249, 
328, 331 f. 

Traditional orthodoxy, reverence for : — 
in the teaching of the scribes, 41 
in the Jewish apocalypses, 52 
in the early Church, 318, 368 f 
Transcendence of God, effect on eschat- 
ology, 42 f. 

Transformation, spiritual, in this hfe, 
212, 278, 284 f., 347 
Tiansmigration of souls, 229, 404 
‘ Trans vsduation of values ’ in the Edngdom 
of God, 167-172 

Triumphal Entry into Jerusalem, Ohnst’s, 
190 tf. 

Troubles a sign of the Last Things, 30 f., 
53, 173 ft , 289, 310 
Twelve Patriarchs, Testa)irm.ts of the. Bee 
‘ Testaments ’ 


popular thought, 251 f. 

Two Witnesses, the, in St. John’s Apoca- 
lypse, 290 f. 

Two Worlds, doctrme of the, 35 f. 
Tyrell, on the Eschatological Theory, 
111 n,y 391 n. 

Unchangeableness of the future state. See 
‘Repentance, possibility of’ 
Universalism ; — 

the religious equality of all nation.^ (in 
Amos), 86 fl. 

the ultimate salvation of all souls : — 
in the Gospels, 184, 189 
in St. Paul, 273, 281 
in Origen, 369 

Victory of the Good, final, 26, 34, 215 f., 
379 f. 

V%sion of Isaiah, 321 
Vision of Paul, 332 

Von Dobschntz, The Eschatology (f the 
Gosjpels, 111 w., 129 n., 145 n. 

Watchfulness, Chnst’s call to, 177, 185 
Weighing of souls, 329 ff. 

Weiss, Johannes, 111 130 f. 

{See also ‘ Eschatological School ') 
Westcott, B. P., on Pinal Destinies, 281 
‘Wisdom of Solomon,’ 105 f. ; 11 
Woes, the Messianic, 30, 96, 173 i, 217, 
265 f., 295 f. 

{See also ‘Catasti opine end to thia 
world ’) 

Zahn, on dates of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
305 71. 

Zechanah, 30, 192 
Zephaniah, 27, 30, 34 
Zoroastrianism : — 
eschatology, 406 ff. 
influence on the Jews, 43, 76, 79, 93. 
407 f. 

influence on the Christian Clmrch, 
332, 349, 407 f. 


THE END 


PfinUd hy R. & R. Clauk, Limhed, Bdtnhufgh. 








